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[| ALBERTA ELECTION 2019 |] 


KENNEY WINS MAJORITY 


UCP headed for resounding victory after a campaign dominated by province’s economic woes 





United Conservative Party supporters celebrate Alberta election results in Calgary on Tuesday evening. JEFF McINTOSH/THE CANADIAN PRESS 


UCP sweeps into power, 
setting stage for 
clash with Trudeau 


JAMES KELLER CALGARY 
JUSTIN GIOVANNETTI EDMONTON 
CARRIE TAIT CALGARY 





Jason Kenney’s United Conservatives have turned 
years of economic pain in Alberta and deep frustra- 
tion with Ottawa into a resounding election victory, 
returning the province to its conservative roots and 
setting the incoming government on a collision 
course with the federal Liberals. 

By late Tuesday night, the UCP had captured a 
clear majority of the popular vote, with 53 per cent 
support compared with 33 per cent for the NDP. Mr. 
Kenney’s party was elected or leading in 62 ridings; 
the NDP was ahead in 24. The New Democrats, who 
won the 2015 election with 40.6 per cent of the pop- 
ular vote, were reduced to about 33 per cent in Tues- 
day’s tally. 

Mr. Kenney, who was a prominent member of for- 
mer prime minister Stephen Harper’s cabinet, led 
the UCP to victory in Tuesday’s provincial election 
nearly two years after a merger of Alberta’s political 
right put him on what seemed to be an inevitable 
path to power. He will set to work almost immedi- 
ately undoing a raft of policies from the NDP’s four 
years in office while preparing for legal and political 
battles with Liberal Prime Minister Justin Trudeau. 
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RESULTS 
NDP becomes first 
one-term government 
in Alberta history 
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OPINION 
Justin Trudeau has 
a new political threat, 
Campbell Clark writes 
A7 








DISPATCH 
B.C. drivers should brace 
for higher gas prices 
after UCP takes charge 
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Economic worries trumped 
concerns about UCP. 
Now what? 


GARY MASON 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS COLUMNIST 





n the end, a battered economy trumped every- 
thing. 
Jason Kenney and his United Conservative 
Party won a historic Alberta election Tuesday, 
overcoming concerns about his own moral and eth- 
ical imperatives and a string of controversies gener- 
ated by UCP candidates linked to racist and homo- 
phobic commentary. While the public storms these 
incidents caused undoubtedly cost Mr. Kenney sup- 
port, it was not enough to jeopardize the lead his 
party had established over the NDP. 

Now hold on to your hats. 

The province, and the country, will not have seen 
an Alberta premier this ready to rock conventions, 
to disrupt the status quo, since Ralph Klein. This is 
why so many voters found Mr. Kenney an attractive 
option to NDP Leader Rachel Notley, who, despite 
her personal popularity, was seen as too cautious a 
choice for the perilous times that have enveloped 
the province. 

Four years of high unemployment. A recession 
that left looming shadows on the horizon that could 
portend another. Stuttering economic growth. Bur- 
geoning debt. No new pipeline. 
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Lawyers for Norman press Crown 
on solicitor-client privilege claim 


JANICE DICKSON OTTAWA 





Vice-Admiral Mark Norman’s legal team 
is challenging the government’s claim of 
solicitor-client privilege on a number of 
documents it says it needs to defend the 
senior naval officer, questioning how the 
assertion could apply to staff in the 
Prime Minister’s Office who are not law- 
yers. 

The government has made the argu- 
ment in the breach-of-trust case against 
Vice-Adm. Norman over documents and 
e-mails between senior staff in the PMO. 


The government also claimed solic- 
itor-client privilege over an entirely re- 


Loss, heartache and a vow to rebuild 
Notre-Dame as donations flood in 


PAUL WALDIE 
EUROPE CORRESPONDENT 


dacted 60-page memo that departing PARIS 
Privy Council Clerk Michael Wernick 


penned to Prime Minister Justin Tru- 


deau. 


In a two-day pretrial hearing in the 
case, Vice-Adm. Norman’s defence law- 
yers argued that documents, including 
any memos between Mr. Trudeau and 
Mr. Wernick and between senior staff in 
the PMO and the Privy Council Office 
(PCO) should not be covered by solic- 


itor-client privilege. 
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s people across France struggled 

with the pain of the devastation 

to Notre-Dame Cathedral, more 

than $1-billion in donations has 
poured in from around the world to help 
rebuild the cultural landmark. 

French President Emmanuel Macron 
promised to restore the fire-damaged ca- 
thedral to its glory within five years, vow- 
ing in a televised address on Wednesday 


that it would be even more beautiful. “It 
is up to us to change this disaster into an 
opportunity to come together, having 
deeply reflected on what we have been 
and what we have to be and become bet- 
ter than we are. It is up to us to find the 
thread of our national project,” he said. 

The fire has touched a nerve in France 
and deeply affected the country, which 
has a long Roman Catholic tradition, if 
not always in practice. For many people 
in France, Notre-Dame is a symbol of 
their faith, their country and 850 years of 
French history. 

NOTRE-DAME, A5 





New York Islanders defeat Pittsburgh 
Penguins to advance in NHL playoffs = 17 


Trudeau’s Aga Khan vacation under 
review from lobbyist watchdog = a3 


Federal lawyers argue for national 
carbon tax in court Case m a4 
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MOMENT IN TIME 





APRIL 17, 1979 





Canadian politician Reuben Baetz cuts a film strip in April, 1979, at the official opening of the 18-screen 
Cineplex movie theatre at Toronto's Eaton Centre as Cineplex co-founder Nat Taylor, far left, and film producer 
Garth Drabinsky look on. DEREK DEBONO/THE GLOBE AND MAIL 


WORLD'S FIRST MULTIPLEX 
THEATRE OPENS — IN CANADA 


hen Cineplex opened in 1979, the 18- 
screen theatre in Toronto’s Eaton Cen- 
tre was a first of its kind and a forerun- 
ner to the megatheatres that now dot 
our cities. “No other theatre in the world is like this 
one,” co-founder Nat Taylor said at the time. The 
state-of-the-art facility boasted theatres ranging in 
size from 57 to 167 seats. Initially, the theatres 
played foreign-language and art-house films, but 
later expanded to mainstream fare to attract a 
wider, younger audience. Staggered showtimes 
and advance ticket sales were also new features. 


skewed film projections cutting off the heads of 
lead actors, films presented out of focus and a floor 
plan that confused first-time attendees - the con- 
cept was a success. In two years, the company 
expanded to Montreal, Calgary and Ottawa, and 
the Toronto location added an additional three 
screens and changed its name to Cineplex 21. By 
the early 2000s, competition and a recession 
proved fatal: In 2001, Loews Cineplex declared 
bankruptcy and in March, the credits rolled for the 
last time. The final films at the Eaton Centre loca- 
tion included Best in Show and Dude, Where’s My 


Despite a slew of problems out of the gate - Car? JESSIE WILLMS 
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The morbidity rate (meaning rate of 
complications) for women giving 
birth is 2.4 per cent in rural Canada 
versus 1.7 per cent in urban centres. 
This was incorrectly described as 
the mortality rate in a Tuesday 
Opinion column. (The maternal 
mortality rate is 6 per 100,000.) 
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New research chairs reflect equity rules 


Of the eight researchers 
to receive $10-million 
in federal funding, five 
are female academics 


IVAN SEMENIUK 
SCIENCE KEPORTER 





Ottawa is set to unveil the out- 
come of a high-stakes talent 
search aimed at luring top re- 
searchers from around the world 
to Canadian universities. And, 
unlike previous rounds of the 
Canada_ Excellence Research 
Chairs program, the results show 
that requirements aimed at im- 
proving gender equity in the 
recruitment process are having 
an impact. 

Of the eight new chairholders 
to be announced on Wednesday, 
five are female academics who 
are leaving their faculty positions 
in Europe and the United States 
to come to Canada. Each chair is 
tied to $10-million in federal 
funding to be directed toward 
building a research powerhouse 
at a Canadian institution already 
known for it strengths in areas re- 
lated to the chairholder’s field of 
expertise. 

Two of the eight are heading 
for the University of British 
Columbia while the rest are con- 
nected to other universities 
across Canada. Collectively, the 
new chairholders represent a 
diverse range of specialties in- 
cluding cancer-drug design, ro- 
botics and sustainable forest 
products. 

But, in contrast to the pro- 
gram’s history, it’s the gender bal- 
ance of the chairs that will likely 
be top of mind when federal Sci- 
ence Minister Kirsty Duncan an- 
nounces their names at a media 
event in Toronto. 

“To see [five women nomi- 
nees| is absolutely thrilling on 
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Ice and climate scientist Dorthe Dahl-Jensen examines a slice of glacial ice with Denmark’s Minister for 
Research, Tommy Ahler. Dr. Dahl-Jensen, who is now at the University of Manitoba, is one of five women 
slated to receive funding under the Canada Excellence Research Chairs program. 


top of the incredible talent that is 
coming to Canada,” the minister 
told The Globe and Mail. 
Launched by the Harper gov- 
ernment in 2008, the excellence 
research chairs were touted as a 
way for Canada to keep up in a 
competitive race for global talent 
in areas of science and technolo- 
gy that Ottawa deemed strategi- 
cally important for economic rea- 
sons. At the time, the program 
drew criticism from some in the 
research community for concen- 


trating resources around a small 
number of elite science “super- 
stars,” a matter of continuing de- 
bate for a country with a limited 
research budget. 

Criticism persisted when the 
first 19 chairs were announced in 
2010 and all were men. After an- 
other round, the number grew to 
28 with only two female chairs 
named, one of whom left Canada 
after one year and returned to her 
home institution in the United 
States. 


Court orders lobbying czar to revisit 
Aga Khan’s vacation gift to Trudeau 


OTTAWA 





The Federal Court has ordered the Lobbying 
Commissioner to take another look at whether 
the Aga Khan broke the rules by giving Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau a vacation in the Baha- 
mas. 

In September, 2017, then-commissioner Ka- 
ren Shepherd said there was no basis to a com- 
plaint from an unnamed member of the public 
that the Aga Khan, a billionaire philanthropist, 
had violated the code for lobbyists by allowing 
Mr. Trudeau and his family to stay on his private 
Caribbean island. 

Ms. Shepherd’s office found no evidence the 
Aga Khan was “remunerated for his work” as a 
director of a foundation regis- 
tered to lobby the federal govern- 
ment, and therefore concluded 
the code did not apply to his inter- 
actions with Mr. Trudeau. 

Although Democracy Watch 
was not the original complainant, 
the Ottawa-based group chal- 
lenged the ruling in Federal Court. 

Democracy Watch argued Ms. 
Shepherd should have consid- 
ered that as a board member of 
the Aga Khan Foundation Cana- 
da, the spiritual leader of the 
world’s Ismaili Muslims was directly and legally 
connected to the organization bearing his name 
and was acting as its representative in giving a 
gift to the Prime Minister. 

In his decision made public this week, Feder- 
al Court Justice Patrick Gleeson noted the com- 
missioner concluded there was no evidence the 
Aga Khan was “remunerated” for his work with 
the foundation. However, the Lobbying Act sets 
out obligations that lobbyists incur when they 
undertake activities “for payment” - a term de- 
fined in the act as including “anything of value.” 

The commissioner’s analysis does not con- 
sider whether the Aga Khan may have received 
anything of value, but begins and ends with the 
simple question of monetary payment, Justice 
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Speaking after 
an event Tuesday 
in Kitchener, Ont., 

Mr. Trudeau said 
he had trust in ‘the 
processes in place,’ 
and respected the 
coming review by 
the commissioner. 


Gleeson said. Restricting the analysis to this nar- 
row question is inconsistent with both the 
wording of the act and the objects and purposes 
of the code, he added. 

In addition, the analysis excluded any con- 
sideration of possible compliance issues relat- 
ing to the foundation, its senior officer or its 
other registered lobbyists. 

The commissioner was required to take a 
broad view of the circumstances in addressing 
the complaint, Justice Gleeson said. 

“Instead, the record before the Court reflects 
a narrow, technical and targeted analysis that is 
lacking in transparency, justification and intel- 
ligibility when considered in the context of the 
Commissioner’s duties and functions,” he 
wrote. “The decision is unreasonable.” 

Justice Gleeson directed Nancy 
Bélanger, who was appointed as 
the new Lobbying Commissioner 
in December, 2017, to re-examine 
the matter. 

Speaking after an event Tues- 
day in Kitchener, Ont., Mr. Tru- 
deau said he had trust in “the 
processes in place,” and respected 
the coming review by the com- 
missioner. 

In December, 2017, Mary Daw- 
son, federal ethics commissioner 
at the time, found Mr. Trudeau 
contravened four sections of the Conflict of In- 
terest Act in relation to the Christmas 2016 vaca- 
tion. She found the holiday could reasonably be 
seen as a gift designed to influence the Prime 
Minister. 

Opposition parties argued Mr. Trudeau 
should refund the treasury for all or part of the 
transportation and security costs related to the 
trip. 

Mr. Trudeau acknowledged he should have 
checked with the ethics commissioner’s office 
before accepting the holiday, and said he would 
now clear all family vacations with the commis- 
sioner. 
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Although the Trudeau govern- 
ment ultimately decided to con- 
tinue the program in 2016, Ms. 
Duncan called the under-repre- 
sentation of women in the pro- 
gram “unacceptable.” She said 
the next round would include 
new guidelines that universities 
would have to meet in order to 
obtain a green light to seek one of 
the coveted chairs. 

“We didn’t force anything, we 
simply introduced  require- 
ments,” said Dominique Bérubé, 


vice-president of research pro- 
grams at the Social Sciences and 
Humanities Research Council, 
the funding agency that adminis- 
ters the chairs. The changes in- 
cluded a review of applications 
that was built into the process to 
ensure that universities vying for 
the chairs were following best 
practices with respect to equity, 
diversity and inclusion. 

Other changes include a broad- 
ening of the strategic priorities 
that the chairs are meant to ad- 
dress. This time, for example, one 
of the chairs, based at Ryerson 
University in Toronto, is focused 
on the study of human migration 
and on the integration of migrant 
communities. 

“Canada has a long history of 
immigration and has grappled 
with many of the complexities 
that, in a way, European countries 
have not yet come to terms with,” 
said Anna Triandafyllidou, a se- 
nior research fellow at the Eu- 
ropean University Institute in 
Florence, Italy, who will take up 
the new chair in the fall. 

Dorthe Dahl-Jensen, who spe- 
cializes in the interaction of ice 
and climate, has already moved 
from the Niels Bohr Institute in 
Copenhagen to take up her new 
chair at the University of Manito- 
ba. She said her research agenda 
will include studying melting gla- 
ciers in the Canadian Arctic and 
elsewhere to better predict the 
timing and severity of rising sea 
levels around the world. 

She said that her previous ex- 
perience in Greenland had 
equipped her well for her first 
winter in Winnipeg. 

Not all scientists are as intrepid 
or as interested in moving to Can- 
ada, even with a $10-million re- 
search chair to sweeten the deal. 
The government originally ap- 
proved 11 proposals for the cur- 
rent round of chairs but so far on- 
ly eight of those have led to the 
hiring of a candidate. 


Ontario Premier says he’s open 
to review of donation rules 


JILL MAHONEY 
JEFF GRAY 





Ontario Premier Doug Ford is de- 
fending raising more than half a 
million dollars for the PC Party 
through donations to his debt- 
free leadership campaign, but 
says he is open to reviewing the 
province’s campaign-finance 
rules. 

Mr. Ford said the law allows 
supporters to double up on dona- 
tions by giving to the central par- 
ty as well as to his long-concluded 
leadership bid. Since his cam- 
paign owes no money, the cash 
will be transferred to the Progres- 
sive Conservative Party, allowing 
donors who have maxed out 
their party contributions a way to 
give more. Leadership candidates 
typically raise money after a vote 
to repay debts. 

“We can always review it, but 
it’s been going on for years. And 
by all means are we taking an op- 
portunity to raise some funds, 
just like the NDP, just like the Lib- 
erals?” he said on Tuesday during 
an event at an automotive-elec- 
tronics manufacturer in Mark- 
ham, Ont. “They can do it federal- 
ly as well. Until the rules change, 
we're going to play by the rules.” 

Asked if he would consider 
changing those rules in the inter- 
ests of openness, Mr. Ford said 
the practice was already trans- 
parent, but agreed that he would 
consider a review: “By all means, 
we're always open to reviewing 
stuff.” 

Provincial law allows individu- 
als to contribute a maximum of 
$1,600 to a party annually and, in 


the case of parties with leader- 
ship races, an additional $1,600 
to each candidate. Former PC 
leadership contenders can accept 
donations until May 9,14 months 
after the vote won by Mr. Ford. 

Under the rules, contributions 
to a debt-free leadership bid must 
be turned over to the party. 

The Globe and Mail reported 
earlier this week that Mr. Ford’s 
leadership campaign has raised 
$528,684 since last May, when a 
financial statement shows his 
successful bid had no debt. Of 
that amount, $205,860 was do- 
nated in the first three months of 
2019, according to data on Elec- 
tions Ontario’s website. 

A Globe analysis found that 69 
per cent of donors to Mr. Ford’s 
leadership campaign between Ja- 
nuary and March of this year also 
gave money to the PC Party of 
Ontario. 

Earlier this week, Ontario NDP 
Leader Andrea Horwath asked 
Elections Ontario to review dona- 
tions to Mr. Ford’s leadership 
campaign, calling the fundraising 
“a blatant attempt” to get around 
contribution limits. She also 
asked the agency to force Mr. Ford 
to give refunds to supporters who 
donated more than the $1,600 
annual limit to a party by also 
contributing to his leadership 
campaign. 

Last month, the NDP asked 
chief electoral officer Greg Essen- 
sa to conduct a wide-ranging in- 
vestigation into political parties’ 
fundraising practices after recent 
controversies, including the PC 
Party’s enlisting of registered lob- 
byists to help sell tickets to a 
fundraising dinner. 
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Panel questions Ottawa on 


Federal lawyer argues 
in Ontario Court 

of Appeal that national 
solution is needed 


LAURA STONE 





Climate change is an “urgent 
threat to humanity” that knows 
no boundaries, a federal govern- 
ment lawyer argued Tuesday in 
Ontario’s carbon-tax challenge, 
as a judge hearing the case asked 
why Ottawa won’t leave the prov- 
ince alone. 

On the second day of Ontario’s 
constitutional challenge to Otta- 
wa’s carbon-pricing regime, fed- 
eral lawyer Sharlene _ Telles- 
Langdon told court that harmful 
greenhouse gases can only be 
curbed by a national price on car- 
bon. 

“We know that climate change 
is an urgent threat to humanity,” 
Ms. Telles-Langdon said in her 
opening remarks to Ontario’s 
Court of Appeal in Toronto. 

“Greenhouse gas emissions are 
not contained within geographic 
boundaries. They are an interpro- 
vincial and international pollu- 
tant.” 

She later added that it’s an “un- 
questioned fact” that pricing re- 
duces emissions - and requires a 
national solution. 

Ms. Telles-Langdon faced re- 
peated questions from two mem- 
bers of the five-justice panel 
about the federal government’s 
jurisdiction in imposing its 
Greenhouse Gas Pollution Pricing 
Act on Ontario and other prov- 
inces. 
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Cars line up on Toronto's Gardiner Expressway in 2011. Ontario Premier Doug Ford has argued that the 
province can curb greenhouse gas emissions on its own. KEVIN VAN PAASSEN/THE GLOBE AND MAIL 


Progressive Conservative Pre- 
mier Doug Ford has said Ontario 
can curb greenhouse gas emis- 
sions on its own and has already 
taken significant steps to do so. 

Those steps, Ontario’s lawyer 
Josh Hunter told the court Mon- 
day, include shutting down 19 
coal-fired power plants - a mea- 
sure taken by the previous Liberal 
government - which has reduced 
the province’s harmful emissions 
by 22 per cent since 2005. 

Justice James MacPherson 
raised the statistic during the 
hearing on Tuesday, asking the 
federal government for a re- 
sponse. 

“We don’t care how they 
achieved it,” he told the federal 
lawyer. “Why don’t you just leave 
them alone?” 


Ms. Telles-Langdon replied 
that it’s not just Ontario the coun- 
try needs to be worried about. 
“It’s Canada as a whole,” she said. 
“Unfortunately Ontario can do 
nothing about what is happening 
in other provinces.” 

“So Ontario has to pay an extra 
burden because other provinces 
are failing?” Justice MacPherson 
replied. 

Justice Grant Huscroft asked 
the federal lawyer whether the 
national price-based system is a 
“means to the end” for reducing 
greenhouse gases, to which she 
agreed. 

“That’s a point against you, 
you shouldn’t be agreeing with 
it,” he said. “If Ontario or another 
province has an_ alternative 
means of reducing carbon, you 


Libyan leaders warn civil war could 
cause prison breaks, free terrorists 


ERIC REGULY 
EUROPEAN BUREAU CHIEF 
ROME 





The leaders of Libya’s interna- 
tionally recognized Government 
of National Accord are warning 
that Europe could face a new mi- 
grant and terrorism crisis if the 
country descends into a civil war 
that threatens the security of 
prisons and detention centres. 

Their warnings came as fight- 
ers loyal to General Khalifa Haf- 
tar, the military strongman who 
controls the eastern half of Libya, 
found themselves bogged down 
in the southern outskirts of Tri- 
poli. Nearly two weeks ago, as he 
launched his assault on the Li- 
byan capital, he predicted a 
quick victory that would hand 
him control of most of the law- 
less, oil-rich country. 

But the Government of Na- 
tional Accord (GNA) recruited 
militias from the coastal city of 
Misrata, 200 kilometres to the 
east of Tripoli, to help defend Tri- 
poli. The result has been an ap- 
parent stalemate, although civil- 
ian and military casualties have 
mounted on both sides as clash- 
es and aerial attacks persist. 

In an interview with the for- 
eign press in Rome on Tuesday, 
Ahmed Maiteeg, who is the 
GNA’s Vice-President and a 
member of the presidential 
council of GNA leader Fayez al- 
Serraj, said 800,000 migrants 
could flee to Europe if Libya de- 
scends into civil war and chaos. 
Mr. al-Serraj has used the same 
figure. In an interview with Ital- 
y’s Corriere della Sera newspa- 
per, he said Libya is “facing a war 
of aggression that will spread its 
cancer throughout the Mediter- 
ranean.” 

Mr. Maiteeq also said that the 
Libyan prisons between Tripoli 
and Misrata hold 4oo terrorists 
from the Islamic State, also 
known as Daesh, and could es- 
cape if the walls are breached in 
an attack. “If something hap- 
pens, and war continues this way 
... How can we keep these pris- 
oners?” 

The warnings were widely 
seen as the GNA’s effort to win 
allies in Europe and gain their 
financial support. 

France appears to be hedging 
its diplomatic bets. It officially 
recognizes the GNA but has sup- 
ported Gen. Haftar, in large part 
because he is fighting terrorists 
in southern Libya. French troops 
are stationed nearby, in Chad, 
where they are mounting anti-in- 
surgency operations. Gen. Haftar 
is reportedly getting military and 
financial assistance from Egypt, 
the United Arab Emirates and 
Saudi Arabia. Italy, historically 
the biggest foreign investor in Li- 
bya, backs the GNA but has held 
dialogues with Gen. Haftar. 

The migrants figure was con- 
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Libya’s Government of National Accord Vice-President Ahmed Maiteeq, 
speaking in Rome on Tuesday, said imprisoned Islamic State members 
could be freed if prisons between Tripoli and Misrata are attacked. 
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sidered both somewhat exagger- 
ated and misleading. The United 
Nations International Organiza- 
tion for Migration (IOM) says 
that in February, about 666,000 
migrants of 38 nationalities, 
many of them from the Sahel 
countries, were in Libya. 

But the vast majority of them 
live in communities, not in de- 
tention centres, and would be in- 
capable of leaving the country 
because of the lack of transporta- 
tion, such as boats, if the fighting 
were to widen. The aid group Mé- 
decins sans frontiéres said that 
only about 10,000 migrants in Li- 
bya are housed in detention cen- 
tres. 

The terrorist figure, however, 
may be more or less accurate, a 
Western diplomat assigned to Li- 
bya said. He could not be identi- 
fied because he is not authorized 
to speak to the media. “If any- 
thing, 400 is a low estimate,” he 
said. “Everyone is terrified of a 
prison break.” 

Libyans and their Mediterra- 
nean neighbours, including Tuni- 
sia, particularly fear that fighting 
could open the walls of the in- 
famous Mitiga prison at Tripoli 
airport, which was attacked last 
week by Gen. Haftar’s small air 
force. 

The airport occupies the site 
of the former Wheelus air base, 
which was the United States’s 
biggest foreign military installa- 
tion until the late 1960s, when 
Moammar Gadhafi took control 
of the country. (He was killed in 
the 2011 revolution.) The enor- 
mous prison is thought to hold 
several thousand prisoners - 
their exact number is unknown - 
and includes hardened jihadists. 
The prison is protected by an Is- 
lamist special deterrence force 
known as Rada, which is allied to 
the GNA’s interior ministry. Rada 
is based at Mitiga. 

The governments of Italy and 
Greece, which have born the 


brunt of the migrant crisis, have 
said they cannot absorb any 
more migrants and refugees. The 
waves of migrant crossings in re- 
cent years - Italy alone has 
600,000 migrants in overcrowd- 
ed camps and housing units 
across the country - have helped 
to fuel the rise of Europe’s pop- 
ulist, anti-migrant parties, in- 
cluding the League party of Italy 
and Alternative for Germany. 

On Monday, Luigi di Maio, Ita- 
ly’s Deputy Prime Minister and 
leader of the Five Star Move- 
ment, which forms half of the 
ruling coalition, said “we will 
never let 800,000 migrants into 
Italy.” 

In the last year, Italy’s other 
deputy prime minister, Luigi Sal- 
vini, leader of the League party, 
has ensured that migrant arrivals 
have all but stopped. He has pre- 
vented most of the charity rescue 
boats from docking at Italian 
ports. 

Mr. Maiteeq called Gen. Haf- 
tar’s attack on Tripoli, only short- 
ly before Libyans were to hold a 
peace conference aimed at unit- 
ing the eastern and western parts 
of the country and setting out a 
timeline for elections, a brazen 
“coup” attempt. Ghassan Salamé, 
the UN’s special envoy for Libya, 
has used the same description. 

The IOM says that 18,350 peo- 
ple have been displaced from 
their homes since the fighting 
around Tripoli began early this 
month. The UN says 174 people 
have died on both sides of the 
conflict, and 756 have been in- 
jured. 

In the next day or so, the UN is 
expected to announce an appeal 
to help refugees and migrants 
trapped in Libya’s combat zones. 
Canada has said it would take 
750 refugees from Libya; more 
than 150 of them have already 
been resettled, with another 600 
expected to arrive in Canada in 
the next two years. 


would still force the pricing sys- 
tem on them.” 

The judges had also ques- 
tioned Ontario’s position in court 
on Monday, asking how Canada’s 
plan could be a burden to tax- 
payers when Ottawa has said it 
will return all revenue from the 
levy back to the province in 
which it was raised, including 90 
per cent to households. 

The province has argued Otta- 
wa’s plan to reduce greenhouse 
gas emissions could lead to the 
regulation of “all human activ- 
ity,” including how people drive 
or where they live. 

Ms. Telles-Langdon said the 
federal law respects provincial 
authority. 

Environment Minister Cathe- 
rine McKenna said Tuesday that 
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carbon tax 


Canada is on track to meet a 2030 
goal of slashing GHGs by one- 
third from 2005 levels, even as a 
new report showed emissions in 
2017 edged up. 

The latest national inventory 
report submitted to the United 
Nations Framework Convention 
on Climate Change said green- 
house gases rose about 1 per cent 
to 716 million tonnes of CO2 
equivalent from the year before. 

The report does not take into 
account Liberal measures to com- 
bat climate change. It attributed 
the increase to the resumption of 
oil sands production after wild- 
fires in 2016 and said emissions 
actually fell by a net 2 per cent 
against 2005 levels. 

“Canada’s climate plan is work- 
ing, and the overall trend in emis- 
sions is downward toward 2030,” 
Ms. McKenna said in a statement, 
saying new policies are only now 
coming into effect. 

The federal law that kicked in 
on April 1 imposes a charge on 
gasoline and other fossil fuels as 
well as on industrial polluters. 
The law applies only in provinces 
that have no_ carbon-pricing 
scheme that meets national stan- 
dards - Ontario, Manitoba, Sas- 
katchewan and New Brunswick. 

Saskatchewan is awaiting the 
result from its own challenge in 
its Court of Appeal, backed by On- 
tario and New Brunswick. Mani- 
toba recently announced it is also 
launching a legal challenge. 

Fourteen interveners in all will 
get their say over the course of 
the hearing, which ends Thurs- 
day. 





With reports from Jeff Lewis 
and The Canadian Press 


Ottawa’s new approach 
to refugees ts fair, UN says 


MICHELLE ZILIO 
PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS REPORTER 
OTTAWA 





The head of the United Nations refugee agency in Canada 
says the federal government’s tougher line on asylum seek- 
ers is no cause for alarm, despite outrage from refugee ad- 
vocates who are mulling legal challenges over the measures. 

The proposed changes, contained in last week’s omnibus 
budget bill, would mean asylum seekers who have already 
made a refugee claim in the United States, Britain, Australia 
or New Zealand would be prevented from having access to a 
full refugee hearing by an independent tribunal. 

Jean-Nicolas Beuze, the United Nations High Commission 
for Refugees’ representative in Canada, said the measure is 
“in line with international law” because asylum seekers are 
still entitled to a process that considers whether they will 
face persecution in their home country if deported from Can- 
ada. 

“The measure ... still upholds a welcoming approach,” Mr. 
Beuze said in an interview with The Globe and Mail on Tues- 
day. “It’s not undermining the protection that people will re- 
ceive if they arrive in Canada and want to be recognized as 
refugees.” 

A preremoval risk assessment is conducted by the Immi- 
gration Department, while a refugee claim hearing is over- 
seen by the Immigration and Refugee Board - an independ- 
ent tribunal responsible for making decisions on asylum 
cases. Mr. Beuze said the preremoval risk assessment is fair 
for asylum seekers because, like the IRB, it considers the risk 
of persecution as defined in the UN Refugee Convention 
when making decisions on cases. 

However, asylum seekers have a better chance of challeng- 
ing a rejected case with the IRB than they do after a failed 
preremoval risk assessment. The IRB process allows for two 
levels of appeal, but a person who is ordered deported after a 
preremoval risk assessment can only appeal to the Federal 
Court. 

Mr. Beuze also emphasized the fact that the measure 
would only affect about 3 per cent of all refugee claimants in 
Canada. 

Only 3,150 asylum claimants of some 105,000 asylum clai- 
mants who have arrived in Canada since April, 2017, previ- 
ously made a claim in the United States, according to Math- 
ieu Genest, a spokesperson for Immigration Minister Anmed 
Hussen’s office. Mr. Genest did not provide statistics for asy- 
lum seekers who had previously made a claim in Britain, New 
Zealand and Australia, but said the numbers are assumed to 
be low. 

The government’s proposal comes as Ottawa continues to 
respond to a surge in asylum seekers. More than 40,000 asy- 
lum seekers have arrived in Canada through unofficial points 
of entry since U.S. President Donald Trump launched his 
crackdown on illegal immigration two years ago. 

Most asylum seekers have been able to stay in Canada 
through a loophole in the Safe Third Country Agreement, 
which requires Canada and the United States to refuse entry 
to most asylum seekers who arrive at official ports of entry 
along the shared border, as both countries are considered 
safe for refugees. Since the agreement applies only to those 
who arrive at official ports of entry, asylum seekers can avoid 
being immediately turned away by crossing between border 
posts, requiring Canada to process most of their claims. Can- 
ada and the United States are working to update the agree- 
ment and address the loophole. 

Mr. Beuze said the government’s proposed asylum chang- 
es are reasonable as it works to maintain public confidence in 
the immigration system. 

“Tt’s legitimate that the government wants to reassure its 
population that it has a functioning asylum system. All gov- 
ernments would want to make sure that people trust public 
institutions,” Mr. Beuze said. 

But the new provisions may run up against a Supreme 
Court ruling from 1985 that laid the foundations of refugee 
law in Canada. The Singh ruling found that all refugee clai- 
mants on Canadian soil are entitled to an oral hearing. 

“Tt’s certainly going to be subject to constitutional chal- 
lenge,” Sean Rehaag, who teaches at Osgoode Hall at York 
University of Toronto, said in an interview last week. 





With a report from Bill Curry 
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Ottawa ends 
ultrasound 

euldeline for 
abortion pill 


Health Canada will no longer require 
women to have a scan before a health 
professional can prescribe Mifegymiso 


CARLY WEEKS 
HEALTH REPORTER 





Women no longer need an ultrasound before getting the i ae et) A — or Ae ee SSFS. es. 

abortion pill, a change that experts say will reduce wait times , Peete =. 3% Sees co pe 

and speed access, particularly in smaller communities. GB Bo 2S Ee =e ee = Al eee 
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Health Canada announced Tuesday the product mono- : <i> ee 
graph, atechnical document aimed at prescribers, for Mifegy- 
miso has been updated to state ultrasounds are not manda- 
tory before prescribing the abortion pill. 

The ultrasound rule has come under increasing scrutiny in 
recent months, after a series of stories in The Globe and Mail 
that documented how women across the country have been 
forced to wait weeks for an abortion-pill prescription because 
they had to have a scan. : 

In its announcement, Health Canada said the change “re- CORALS fra PAS - abr: 
sponds to concerns that some patients may have been facing es [2 Er 
unnecessary barriers or delays in accessing this product.” 


ets 
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Wendy Norman, associate professor in the department of : yt 3s 
family practice at the University of British Columbia, said cette 
dropping the scan requirement could significantly improve pri As 


access for many Canadian women who live in small, rural or 
remote areas, where ultrasounds can be difficult to access 
and where wait times can drag for weeks. 

“We think this is a terrific answer to the calls that rural 
health-care providers have been making across the country 
to be able to help the women that they see,” she said. 

In Canada, the abortion pill can only be prescribed during 
the first nine weeks, so ultrasounds are used to determine 
how far along the pregnancy is. Scans are also used to rule out 
ectopic pregnancies, when the fertilized egg implants out- 
side of the uterus, often in the Fallopian tube. If not treated, 
ectopic pregnancies can rupture and cause life-threatening 





A view of the Notre-Dame'’s interior shows debris from the fire that ravaged parts of the cathedral on Monday 
in Paris. Investigators still don’t know how the fire started, and prosecutors have opened a preliminary criminal 
probe, but so far everything is pointing to an accidental cause. AFP/GETTY IMAGES 


Notre-Dame: Most donations for restoration 
come from French billionaires and corporations 


complications. 


It only makes sense 
that we provide the 
best care based on 
the best available 
science. 


But other methods can be used 
to date pregnancies, such as con- 
ducting a physical exam and ask- 
ing if a woman knows the date of 
her last menstrual period. Health 
providers can help rule out ectop- 
ic pregnancies by performing two 
blood tests that will indicate if the 


pregnancy hormone is falling, as 


DUSTIN COSTESCU 
FAMILY-PLANNING 
SPECIALIST 


well as follow-up exams with the 
patient. The updated monograph 
still recommends using ultra- 


sound if the gestational age is un- 
clear or if an ectopic pregnancy is suspected. 

The product monograph for Mifegymiso is not a binding 
document, but many health providers adhere to what it says. 
For instance, even after Canada’s national abortion-pill pre- 
scribing guidelines, published in 2016, stated ultrasounds are 
not necessary, many providers were reluctant to follow that 
guidance because of the language in the product mono- 


graph. 


And that has become a problem for many women, partic- 
ularly those outside of large urban centres, where most abor- 
tion clinics that have ultrasound machines on site, are locat- 
ed. Instead of going to a family doctor or nurse practitioner 
and leaving with a prescription, women in many communhi- 
ties have to make a separate trip to have an ultrasound, 
which typically involves waiting a week or more for an ap- 
pointment. Then, they must return to their health provider 


for a prescription. 


It’s an inefficient process that discourages health provid- 
ers from prescribing the abortion pill, exacerbating access is- 
sues for women, said Dustin Costescu, a family-planning spe- 
cialist in Hamilton who authored the national Mifegymiso 
prescribing guidelines. In some cases, the waiting period 
would put women over the nine-week limit, meaning they 
would have to have a surgical abortion. 

The product monograph was previously updated in No- 
vember, 2017, to relax some of the rules around prescribing 
Mifegymiso. Before that change, the monograph stated the 
pill could only be prescribed in the first seven weeks of preg- 
nancy and required health providers to complete a training 
course before they could prescribe, in addition to other re- 
quirements that many abortion experts said were too oner- 


ous and posed an access barrier. 


Dr. Costescu said Tuesday’s announcement brings Canada 
in line with dozens of other countries that have been using 


the pill for decades. 


“Tt only makes sense that we provide the best care based 
on the best available science,” he said. 

Lyndsey Butcher, executive director of the SHORE Centre 
in Kitchener, which provides access to the abortion pill, said 
dropping the ultrasound requirement should help stream- 
line the prescribing process and she hopes it will encourage 
more health providers to start prescribing Mifegymiso. 

“Tt’s going to improve the process over all,” she said. 


FROM Al 


The destruction of the cathedral’s 
towering spire, its ancient wood- 
en roof and the statues of St. De- 
nis and St. Genevieve are a monu- 
mental loss for France, which 
takes pride in its history. While 
many priceless artifacts were 
saved, including the Crown of 
Thorns, much of the building has 
been badly damaged by fire, 
smoke and water. 

Even as Mr. Macron spoke on 
Tuesday, throngs of people lined 
the banks of the Seine River 
across from the cathedral, which 
is still cordoned off by police. 
Many came to sing, pray or just 
contemplate the hulking stone 
towers and blackened interior. 
All campaigning in France for the 
European Parliamentary elec- 
tions next month has been sus- 
pended, and Mr. Macron has put 
off a speech about the yellow- 
vest protests. 

“T didn’t think it would be so 
heart-wrenching to come here,” 
said Alexia Falcon, who saw the 
burned out structure for the first 
time on Tuesday night. “It’s un- 
believable.” Standing next to her, 
Marie Héléne Dubreu said she 
lives just a few blocks from the 
cathedral, but was too distraught 
on Monday to come and see the 
fire. 

“My heart ached,” she said on 
Tuesday as she looked at the re- 
mains for the first time. “It’s dev- 
astating. This is our soul.” A few 
feet away, two dozen university 
students knelt on the cobbles- 
tone pavement and softly sang 
Ave Maria. Then they said a 
prayer for the church and the 
country. 

Investigators still don’t know 
how the fire started, and on Tues- 
day, a handful of firefighters 
could be seen walking through 
the building, inspecting the walls 
and surfaces carefully with flash- 
lights. Prosecutors have opened a 
preliminary criminal probe, but 


so far everything points to an ac- 
cidental cause. 

The restoration will be compli- 
cated and costly. Few believe Mr. 
Macron’s prediction it can be 
done in five years, and most ex- 
perts say it will likely take twice 
as long. 

Bureaucratic tie-ups and clash- 
es with church officials are also 
expected. 

The government has owned 
the building since 1905, but cul- 
ture ministry officials have bat- 
tled with church leaders over 
who should pay for the soaring 
cost of maintenance. So much so 
that a few years ago, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris and the Diocese of 
Paris created a charity called 
Friends of Notre-Dame to raise 
money for upkeep. 


| didn't think it would be 
so heart-wrenching to 
come here. It's 
unbelievable. 


ALEXIA FALCON 
ONE OF THE THRONGS OF PEOPLE 
WHO VISITED THE CATHEDRAL 
TUESDAY 


The charity aimed to raise 
US$180-million for a 10-year ren- 
ovation program, and two years 
ago, made a direct pitch to US. 
donors. That raised about US$10- 
million that went toward the roof 
repairs that were under way at 
the time of Monday’s fire. 

While the flames ravaged 
much of the building, firefighters 
said the overall damage was not 
nearly as bad as they feared. The 
structure is generally secure, they 
said, and many of the most cher- 
ished objects were saved includ- 
ing the Crown of Thorns, which is 
believed to have been put on the 
head of Jesus Christ during the 
crucifixion; the great organ; and 
the tunic of St. Louis, a garment 


believed to have been worn by 
King Louis IX. The cathedral’s al- 
tar, stained glass windows and 
golden cross also remain largely 
intact as well as many of the pews 
and statues. The 16 statues on the 
steeple, which burned and col- 
lapsed in the fire, had already 
been removed as part of the reno- 
vations, and firefighters rescued 
many of the giant paintings, and 
they were taken to the Louvre on 
Tuesday. 

“All the 18th-century steles, the 
pietas, frescoes, chapels and the 
big organ are fine,” the cathe- 
dral’s heritage director, Laurent 
Prades, told reporters. 

Whatever restoration work is 
needed, money has been pouring 
in to help finance it. By Tuesday 
evening, more than $1-billion 
had been donated, and that is ex- 
pected to go much higher. Most 
of the money has come from 
French billionaires and corpora- 
tions, including the owners of 
LVMH luxury goods, L’Oreal cos- 
metics, and energy giant Total SA. 
But several wealthy Americans 
have contributed as well, includ- 
ing Apple boss Tim Cook, and 
several online fundraising cam- 
paigns have been started. There is 
concern that competing interests 
could complicate the restoration, 
and that the funds won’t find 
their way to the proper uses. 

The fire has also prompted a 
global outpouring of grief and 
pledges of support from world 
leaders. The United Nations 
promised whatever help was nec- 
essary to restore the cathedral, 
which is a UNESCO world heri- 
tage site, and the Pope offered his 
solidarity to the French people in 
a phone call with Mr. Macron. 
British Prime Minister Theresa 
May said churches across En- 
gland would ring their bells on 
Thursday in support of Notre- 
Dame, and U.S. President Donald 
Trump’s spokeswoman said the 
cathedral’s bells “will sound 
again.” 


Norman: There is ‘uncertainty’ over documents, solicitor-client privilege, judge says 


FROM Al 


In the defence’s application filed 
in court, it says “the claims of so- 
licitor-client privilege are over 
broad, in certain instances privi- 
lege has been waived, and to the 
extent the privilege is valid, it 
ought to be lifted as the records 
are necessary to establish the ap- 
plicant’s innocence.” 

Justice Department Lawyer 
Robert MacKinnon said there are 
36 documents in question, and 
that seven of those documents 
have been released to the defence 
and the remaining 29 have al- 
ready been determined in court 
that solicitor-client privilege ap- 
plies. 

Justice Heather Perkins-McVey, 
who will ultimately decide where 
privilege should be applied and 
which documents should be dis- 
closed to ensure Vice-Adm. Nor- 
man has a fair trial, interjected. 
She said she felt that there was 


still “some remaining uncertain- 
ty” regarding documents that 
claimed solicitor-client privilege, 
and that it might be something 
the court revisited. 

Vice-Adm. Norman was sus- 
pended as the military’s second- 
in-command on Jan. 16, 2017, and 
charged last year over allegedly 
leaking government secrets in an 
attempt to influence cabinet’s de- 
cision on a $700-million ship- 
building contract with Quebec’s 
Davie shipyard. He has denied 
any wrongdoing. 

Among the documents the de- 
fence team is trying to obtain is a 
chart allegedly showing how gov- 
ernment officials concluded that 
Vice-Adm. Norman passed cabi- 
net secrets to Davie Shipyard. 

Defence Lawyer Christine 
Mainville in her opening argu- 
ments said the first stage is to de- 
termine “whether privilege is 
properly claimed,” adding the de- 
fence is trying to understand who 


the government is alleging is the 
client and the lawyer in each case. 

Marie Henein, who is also rep- 
resenting Vice-Adm. Norman, 
spent much of the afternoon 
cross-examining Patrick Hill, di- 
rector of operations at the PCO, 
on why solicitor-client privilege 
had been claimed for a list of doc- 
uments and communications re- 
lating to her client’s case. 

In some instances, he said, it 
was because a document had a 
solicitor-client stamp, or because 
it was prepared by a lawyer, add- 
ing it’s done on a “case-by-case” 
basis. 

She also walked Mr. Hill 
through a lengthy list of memos 
and communications in which 
solicitor-client privilege had been 
claimed, including e-mail chains 
between staff in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s Office and the PCO. 

Communications of top staff- 
ers, including Elder Marques, a se- 
nior adviser to the Prime Minister, 





Defence Lawyer 
Christine Mainville in 
her opening 
arguments said the 
first stage is to 
determine ‘whether 
privilege is properly 
claimed’ ... 


Zita Atravas, chief of staff to the 
defence minister, and communi- 
cations adviser Kate Purchase, 
among others, were protected by 
solicitor-client privilege. 

Ms. Henein questioned wheth- 
er legal advice was part of any of 
these discussions. And she asked 
Mr. Hill to identify, in some cir- 
cumstances, the client or the law- 
yer. 

In its application, the defence 
also pointed to Mr. Wernick’s tes- 
timony before the Commons jus- 
tice committee on Feb. 21, 2010, 
over the SNC-Lavalin scandal. The 
defence wrote that his “varying 
stances on the protection of cabi- 
net information in this case cul- 
minated in a decision not to in- 
voke any protection over cabinet 
confidences required to prose- 
cute the matter, and public-inter- 
est immunity in respect of the re- 
maining cabinet information.” 

The pretrial hearing will re- 
sume on Wednesday. 
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Alberta NDP eclipsed by surging UCP 


Notley’s party becomes 
the first one-term 
government in history 
of the province 


JUSTIN GIOVANNETTI EDMONTON 





Alberta’s New Democrats have 
made history in defeat, becoming 
the first one-term government in 
the province and breaking with 
the succession of decades-long 
political dynasties that have gov- 
erned it since its creation. 

Over four years of NDP rule, 
Rachel Notley ushered in one of 
the most dramatic periods of 
change Alberta has seen in dec- 
ades, including new rules on cli- 
mate and taxation. However, her 
premiership coincided with a pe- 
riod of profound economic strug- 
gle that sowed provincewide frus- 
tration and undermined her bid 
for re-election. 

The NDP was easily eclipsed by 
Jason Kenney and his United Con- 
servative Party on Tuesday night, 
with its seat total in the legisla- 
ture cut by more than half. And 
the party's popular vote total has 
fallen by roughly eight percent- 
age points to 33 per cent, with a 
majority of polls reporting. 

Mr. Kenney, her incoming suc- 
cessor, is a former federal cabinet 
minister who returned to Alberta 
and helped unite the province’s 
two main right-wing parties. He 
has promised to undo many of 
Ms. Notley’s legislative changes. 
Mr. Kenney has vowed to focus on 
cutting taxes and regulations ina 
bid to create jobs in Alberta’s en- 
ergy-dominated economy and re- 
build from the deep recession 
that dominated the first half of 
the NDP’s time in government. 

Ms. Notley’s party lagged the 


Mason: Albertans had a yearning for the glory years, 





NDP supporters watch Alberta election in Edmonton on Tuesday. The New Democrats saw their seat total in 
the legislature cut by more than half. AMBER BRACKEN/THE GLOBE AND MAIL 


UCP in all the polls released dur- 
ing what was a particularly nega- 
tive campaign over the past 
month, marked by attack ads 
where the NDP alleged Mr. Ken- 
ney surrounded himself with “ex- 
tremist” social conservatives. A 
number of homophobic, racist 
and white-nationalist comments 
made by some of Mr. Kenney’s 
candidates further inflamed the 
campaign and helped Ms. Notley 
close the gap with her opponent 
in late polling. In the end, it was 
not enough. 

When not focusing on her ri- 
val, the NDP Leader argued that 
after being dealt a poor economic 
hand dictated by global energy 
prices, her government did what 
it could to manage the downturn 
and chose to run deficits rather 


than cut public services. She 
promised to balance the books in 
2023-2024, a year after Mr. Ken- 
ney’s fiscal plan, while creating a 
provincewide system of subsi- 
dized child care. 

On May 5, 2015, Ms. Notley won 
power in a province that had 
grown accustomed to economic 
prosperity. Her victory was 
dubbed the second miracle on 
the Prairies, after conservative 
Ralph Klein’s win two decades 
earlier. She promised to run a 
government based on hard work, 
grit and a faith in the future. 

The rookie leader, who had on- 
ly taken over the leadership of the 
NDP months earlier, had secured 
a majority and the first change in 
Alberta’s governing party since 
1971. “New people, new ideas and 


when the province was the envy of the country 


FROM Al 


Up against that, and facing a high- 
ly skilled politician not afraid of a 
good scrap, Ms. Notley and the 
NDP didn’t stand a chance despite 
running an effective campaign. 

Am better off today than I was 
when the government seeking re- 
election took over? That is a ques- 
tion nearly all voters ask them- 
selves when it comes time to 
mark their ballot. When I asked 
Ms. Notley before the start of the 
campaign how she felt she and 
how her party would fare on that 
count, she replied honestly: 
“There is no question we have a 
bit of a tougher haul on that one 
than most governments.” 

And she was right. Yet still, she 
will go down as one of the more 
popular Alberta premiers in re- 
cent years, one far more admired 
than her party but who placed 
some bets in a bid to get a new 


pipeline built that just didn’t pay. 
Had construction started on the 
Trans Mountain expansion by 
now, the outcome of this election 
would likely have been radically 
different. 

Now, it is Mr. Kenney’s turn to 
see if he can get it built, which 
means sitting down with Prime 
Minister Justin Trudeau, a politic- 
ian for whom the Alberta pre- 
mier-designate has _ little-dis- 
guised contempt. That initial con- 
versation should be entertaining, 
assuming Mr. Kenney is serious 
about his threat to roll back most 
of the environmental reforms in- 
troduced by the previous NDP ad- 
ministration as part of its quid pro 
quo agreement with Mr. Trudeau 
to get the pipeline built. 

That pact would appear to be 
worthless now. 

As the election smoke clears, it 
will likely become more apparent 
that there is little Mr. Kenney has 


offered that will do anything to fix 
his province’s ailing economy, in 
the short term at least. The an- 
nouncements that drew the most 
fanfare, and engendered the most 
support from Albertans, were 
highly symbolic in nature. 

Promising to hold a referen- 
dum on equalization is a prime 
example. Asking Albertans if they 
feel the current equalization for- 
mula is unfair is ridiculous. Of 
course, they’re going to say it is. 
The bigger question is what, if 
anything, can be done aboutit. It’s 
a federally run program. The cur- 
rent funding formula was nego- 
tiated by former Conservative 
prime minister Stephen Harper’s 
cabinet, of which Mr. Kenney was 
a member at the time. There is far 
from a consensus among the 
provinces that anything should 
be done and if that position pre- 
vails, then what? 

Does Alberta secede? Which 


a fresh start for our great prov- 
ince,” she declared in her victory 
speech. 

The night had been a disaster 
for then-premier Jim Prentice 
and the Progressive Conserva- 
tives, who lost control of the leg- 
islature for the first time in nearly 
44 years. 

Ms. Notley said that night that 
her first order of business was 
finding money to hire thousands 
of new teachers after the previous 
government had allocated no 
funds for hires in the province’s 
fast-growing school system. 

She had a long list of promises, 
contained in a platform con- 
structed from positions that had 
been endorsed by Albertans at 
the time. Among them: a pledge 
to raise corporate taxes to 12 per 


would be just about their only op- 
tion ifit wanted no part of the cur- 
rent arrangement. 

Mr. Kenney has promised to kill 
the carbon tax. So what? The fed- 
eral backstop will kick in. He’s 
promised to pick a fight with Brit- 
ish Columbia. Again, so what? B.C. 
is not the province’s enemy. The 
federal government now owns 
the pipeline, rendering many of 
B.C’s objections and strategies ir- 
relevant and inconsequential. 

Mr. Kenney has also pledged to 
stand up to the messaging of for- 
eign-funded environmental 
groups - like that will help Alberta 
get a pipeline faster. He’s used the 
empty oil and gas towers of down- 
town Calgary as a campaign back- 
drop but does not have a real plan 
to fill them - the city’s mayor Na- 
heed Nenshi has said as much. 

The most flashy undertaking 
he’s proposed to give the econo- 
my a boost is to cut corporate in- 


Election: Kenney promises to put Alberta on war-footing 


FROM Al 


Rachel Notley’s New Democrats 
will return to Opposition, ending 
a historic first term in office and 
making the NDP the province’s 
only one-term government. Ms. 
Notley entered the campaign a 
popular premier who nonethe- 
less shouldered the blame for an 
economic downturn that lasted 
her entire time in government. 

Ms. Notley conceded defeat in 
a speech to supporters in Edmon- 
ton, where the party largely held 
its stronghold on the Alberta 
capital. 

“Tonight’s result is not the one 
that we hoped for or worked so 
hard for. But, you know ... Iam 
filled with an enormous sense of 
gratitude and pride,” said Ms. 
Notley. 

“Four years ago, Albertans 
hired us to do a very big job at a 
very difficult time, and we did 
that job with purpose. And we 
did it with integrity. And today 
Alberta is a better place because 
of it.” 

Mr. Kenney ran a campaign of 
relentless attacks on Ms. Notley’s 
handling of an economic crisis 
that began with a collapse of oil 
prices in 2014 and deepened last 
fall when prices plummeted 
again. He linked the more than 
180,000 Albertans who are out of 
work with what he called the 
“Trudeau-Notley alliance“ that 
has failed to build new pipelines 
to get Alberta crude oil to mar- 
ket. 

He promised to put Alberta on 
war footing, taking on the federal 
government, the provinces of 
B.C. and Quebec, environmental- 


ists and other perceived enemies 
of the oil industry with court 
challenges, a referendum on 
equalization payments and a 
public relations campaign. 

In the short term, he plans to 
cancel the provincial carbon tax 
and launch a legal challenge of 
the federal tax that would re- 
place it, adding to existing cases 
from Ontario and Saskatchewan. 
He also plans to sue the federal 
government over environmental 
legislation that he argues will 
hold back the province’s oil in- 
dustry. 

But he also identified what he 
views as a simpler solution to 
many of those problems: ensure 
Mr. Trudeau and the Liberals lose 
the fall federal election. Mr. Ken- 
ney has already been campaign- 
ing for Conservative Leader An- 
drew Scheer, who has promised 
he would repeal the federal car- 
bon tax and who the UPC Leader 
views as a natural ally of Alber- 
ta’s oil industry. 

“He can do a lot of damage to 
the federal Liberals, who are al- 
ready struggling politically,” said 
Moshe Lander, a former econo- 
mist with the Alberta govern- 
ment who teaches at Concordia 
University. 

“He’s going to have a clear 
mandate and six months of real 
muckraking to do.” 

Prof. Lander said that while 
previous Alberta premiers have 
appealed to regional grievances, 
they did not make the federal 
government such a direct target. 

“Even in the days of Ralph 
Klein, I don’t think it was this 
much finger-jabbing at the feds,” 
he said. 


At Mr. Kenney’s election-night 
headquarters at The Big Four 
building on the Calgary Stam- 
pede grounds, about 1,000 peo- 
ple cheered UCP victories and 
booed the screen when Ms. Not- 
ley or other NDP candidates were 
featured. 

Michelle Cochrane was among 
the supporters at Mr. Kenney’s 
victory celebration. It was her 
first time at an election party. 
She is a regional sales manager in 
Alberta, selling high-end beauty 
products. Her success, she said, is 
tied to the economy. “Clearly a 
change is required,” the 35-year- 
old said. 

“T don’t believe in second 
chances when the potential risk 
is not worth the [potential nega- 
tive] outcome.” 

A few hundred New Demo- 
crats quietly took in their party’s 
defeat at a downtown Edmonton 
convention centre. After a diffi- 
cult campaign, the NDP had been 
largely reduced to its fortress in 
Alberta’s capital city. 

David Shepherd, elected in the 
orange wave of 2015 and re-elect- 
ed in his downtown Edmonton 
riding, said he was ready to go in- 
to opposition. “Itll be my job 
over the next four years to stand 
up for Albertans and the values 
we believe in,” he said. 

Mr. Kenney, 50, must now as- 
semble a cabinet and prepare to 
transition into power. In many 
ways, he is returning to where he 
began his political career in the 
1990s, when he led an anti-tax 
group in Alberta and was a fre- 
quent critic of Mr. Klein. 

He was elected federally as a 
Reform Party MP in 1997 and 


played a key role in uniting that 
party with the Progressive Con- 
servatives, leading to the forma- 
tion of the Conservative Party of 
Canada, which Mr. Harper led to 
power in 2006. 

Mr. Kenney returned to Alber- 
ta to win the PC leadership on a 
platform of merging with the 
Wildrose, and took over the new 
party in October, 2017. 

The UCP enjoyed a substantial 
lead in public opinion polls since 
its creation and that continued 
into the election campaign. The 
party’s edge appeared to have 
narrowed over the past few 
weeks, but the New Democrats 
could not close the gap. 

Ms. Notley argued her govern- 
ment did its best to navigate a se- 
rious economic crisis while pro- 
tecting public services from deep 
cuts as revenues fell. She said her 
cautious work to build support 
for the Trans Mountain pipeline 
expansion project has worked, 
with construction now in sight, 
and warned that Mr. Kenney’s 
scorched-earth approach would 
set that back. 

She put forward a platform of 
increased spending on health 
care and education, and prov- 
ince-wide subsidized child-care. 
The NDP planned to balance the 
budget by 2024, a year later than 
the UCP, and would have relied 
heavily on rebounding oil reve- 
nues to make that happen. The 
UCP, in turn, said Ms. Notley 
pushed up the province’s debt 
and the NDP economic forecasts 
were not credible. 

Ms. Notley also attempted to 
paint Mr. Kenney as an extreme 
social conservative, bringing up 


cent from 10 per cent; a move to- 
ward a progressive tax system, 
breaking with the province’s flat 
tax by creating a top bracket of 15 
per cent; an oil and gas royalty re- 
view; and a commitment to in- 
crease funding for health and 
education. Four years later, the 
party has put a check mark beside 
each of those promises. 

However, that night’s victory 
speech was the high point of Ms. 
Notley’s personal popularity, ac- 
cording to Calgary-based pollster 
Janet Brown. Mr. Kenney’s UCP 
has led in every poll released 
since the party’s creation in 2017. 

Once in office, the NDP moved 
quickly on a far-reaching legisla- 
tive agenda, often paying inade- 
quate attention to an economy in 
free fall, according to Ms. Brown. 
With more than 100,000 jobs be- 
ing lost amid a global downturn 
in oil prices and monthly unem- 
ployment figures reaching a two- 
decade high, government minis- 
ters often responded that the 
province still had the strongest 
employment figures in the coun- 
try. It was little comfort for the 
unemployed. 

Despite the economic malaise, 
the New Democrats introduced a 
carbon tax and emissions cap on 
the oil sands as part of a bid to se- 
cure social licence to construct a 
pipeline to the ocean. No pipeline 
has been built yet, but Ms. Notley 
has said she expects construction 
on the Trans Mountain expan- 
sion to start within months. 

The government also hiked the 
hourly minimum wage to $15, 
brought about a curriculum re- 
view, strengthened rules for gay- 
straight alliances in schools, up- 
dated the labour code and intro- 
duced new health and safety 
rules on farms. Corporate and 
union donations to political par- 
ties were also banned. 


come taxes from 12 per cent to 8 
per cent over four years. It will 
cost the treasury an estimated 
$1.7-billion in income, with no 
guarantees it will create the jobs 
to make up for it. 

Even Mr. Kenney’s budget 
plans don’t differ radically from 
the NDP’s. There will be some cuts 
to program spending, but nothing 
outlandish. The UCP has prom- 
ised to bring the books back to 
balance only one year earlier than 
the NDP. Perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, the UCP has no plans to get 
off the royalty roller coaster that 
has caused so many of Alberta’s 
problems over the years. 

But none of this mattered 
much in this election. People had 
a yearning for the glory years, 
when money flowed easily, and 
the province was the envy of the 
country. Mr. Kenney won because 
he was best able to persuade peo- 
ple he can lead them back there. 


his long history of advocacy 
against same-sex marriage and 
abortion, which began in univer- 
sity and continued into his time 
as an MP. The party also pointed 
to revelations of homophobic or 
racist comments from UCP can- 
didates, including two who re- 
signed, as a sign that those prob- 
lems ran deep in the party. 

Mr. Kenney responded that so- 
ciety has transformed dramat- 
ically on the issue of same-sex 
rights and he accepts that. He al- 
so promised not to legislate on 
divisive social issues such as 
abortion. 

Another area of controversy 
for Mr. Kenney, dating back to the 
UCP leadership race, will likely 
follow him into the premier’s of- 
fice. 

The leadership election has 
been plagued by allegations that 
Mr. Kenney conspired to run a 
stalking-horse candidate, and al- 
legations related to the vote it- 
self. The province’s election com- 
missioner and the RCMP are now 
involved. 

Duane Bratt, a political scien- 
tist at Mount Royal University, 
said the leadership controversies 
weren’t enough to endanger Mr. 
Kenney’s campaign, but have 
done lasting damage to his image 
and personal popularity. 

“That’s going to continue to 
haunt him,” Dr. Bratt said. “He 
will be elected already signifi- 
cantly disliked, not just by the 
opposition but many of the peo- 
ple who voted for him.” 





With reports from Jeff Lewis and 
Jeff Jones in Calgary, and Jana G. 
Pruden in Edmonton 
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Silver lining visible in stormy relationship 


B.C. could benefit from 
being Ottawa’s only ally 
as it squares off 

against Alberta 


JUSTINE HUNTER VICTORIA 
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brace for higher gas prices 

after the election of Jason 
Kenney and his United Conserva- 
tive Party in Alberta - his prom- 
ise to turn off the taps on fuel 
exports to B.C. will have swift 
consequences. 

But for the BC NDP govern- 
ment that he is targeting, there 
may also be the sliver of a silver 
lining amid what’s sure to be 
stormy relations with Alberta. 

Mr. Kenney has vowed that his 
very first act in office would be to 
enact a law that was drawn up by 
the outgoing NDP government of 
Rachel Notley. The law gives the 
Alberta government the power 
to restrict the supply of oil and 
gas to B.C., the “turn-off-the- 
taps” bill. It is expected to drive 
up prices at the pumps. 

But Alberta’s premier-desig- 
nate is also opening a much 
wider front with the federal Lib- 
eral government on climate ac- 


Roe Columbians should 


tion. The UCP is committed to Supporters react to 
rolling back the Notley govern- _ polling results at the 
ment’s carbon regulations - fur- United Conservative 
ther damaging Prime Minister Party provincial election 
Justin Trudeau’s national plan to —_ night headquarters in 
Calgary on Tuesday 


fight climate change. 
As Mr. Trudeau prepares for a__ night. CHRIS 


fall federal election, Ms. Notley’s WATTIE/REUTERS 


defeat means he has lost another 
ally on climate policy. Mr. Ken- 
ney’s election means B.C. Pre- 
mier John Horgan is the only 
provincial leader west of Quebec 
to support a carbon tax. That 
makes Mr. Horgan the most im- 
portant ally Mr. Trudeau has on 
environmental action. 

And Mr. Horgan has his own 
needs, from federal support to 
combat money laundering to 
cash for affordable housing and 
transit projects. 

But while a newfound warmth 
between Ottawa and British Co- 
lumbia will have some benefits 
for Mr. Horgan, they won’t be 
enough to blunt the pain of 
what’s coming from next door. 

A trade war between British 
Columbia and Alberta was al- 
ready triggered - though on the 
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back burner - by B.C’s threat to 
cap the amount of Alberta oil 
flowing through the Trans 
Mountain pipeline at the exist- 
ing rate of 300,000 barrels a day. 
Citing the threat of an oil spill 
from increased oil tanker traffic, 
the B.C. government hopes to 
thwart the expansion of the 
pipeline that Alberta sees as the 
key to getting its landlocked oil 
products to new markets. 

B.C. has asked the B.C. Court 
of Appeal to approve of its pro- 
posed oil transport legislation, 
and a decision is pending. 

In response, Alberta tempora- 
rily banned the sale of B.C. wines 
from its liquor stores - Albertans 
typically consume close to 1.5 
million bottles every month. Ms. 
Notley’s government also passed, 
but did not enact, legislation that 
would give it the power to turn 
off the fuel taps. 

Mr. Kenney plans to enact that 
legislation as soon as he can. 
That will likely prompt a simi- 
larly swift response from British 
Columbia: Alberta supplies 65 
per cent of the gasoline con- 
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Kenney victory another thorn in side 
of Trudeau as he seeks re-election 


CAMPBELL 
CLARK 
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ow there are not one but two pre- 

miers clamouring to defeat Justin 

Trudeau, openly, directly and noisily. 

The election of Jason Kenney as Al- 

berta Premier brings a second scoop, on top of 

Ontario Premier Doug Ford, of open warfare 
between provincial capitals and Ottawa. 

The problem for the Prime Minister isn’t 
just that he has another provincial leader tear- 
ing apart the last shreds of what was once a 
nearly-unanimous “Pan-Canadian framework” 
on combatting climate change or that there 
are now (arguably) six small-c conservative 
provincial premiers where once he faced just 
one. 

It’s that Mr. Kenney plans to join Mr. Ford in 
loud, open attacks not just on federal policy, 
but on the Trudeau brand. 

And it comes at a time in Mr. Trudeau’s ten- 
ure when he is no longer suc- 
ceeding in dominating the na- 
tional political narrative. Mr. Tru- 


carbon tax “backstop” probably will follow 
quickly. 

And then Mr. Kenney will be out travelling 
Alberta and the country campaigning against 
the carbon tax and against Mr. Trudeau him- 
self. That last part will probably be just as pop- 
ular in Alberta as the first. 

That kind of unrestrained, vocal premier- 
versus-PM campaigning that’s been relatively 
rare in recent decades, if you’re willing to ex- 
clude the Parti Québécois and a scorned Danny 
Williams in Newfoundland. Now Mr. Trudeau 
faces two premiers who are intent on defeating 
him (plus a couple more, with Saskatchewan’s 
Scott Moe and New Brunswick’s Blaine Higgs 
willing to pipe in on occasion.) 

It’s not necessarily a bad thing in itself for 
Mr. Trudeau to have a few high-profile conser- 
vative adversaries. Mr. Scheer doesn’t really 
have much of a track record or a set of policies 
yet. So Mr. Trudeau lumps him in with conser- 
vative politicians who the left-leaning feel 
strongly about, such as Mr. Ford. 

If anything, the election of Mr. Kenney, a rec- 
ognizable face from Stephen Harper’s federal 

government, should make it eas- 
ier for Mr. Trudeau to warn - as 
he intends to do - that if he is not 





deau has been struggling to im- It’s not necessarily a re-elected there will be a rerun of 


pose his own agenda on national 
politics for many months, since 


bad thing in itself for 


Mr. Harper’s Conservative era. 
And Mr. Trudeau can have 


the closing of the NAFTA 2.0 deal Mr. Trudeau to have some hope that a pitched battle 


last September. 

Can you recall the March Lib- 
eral budget? Do you hear people 
talking about the carbon-tax re- 
bates that amounted to hun- 
dreds of dollars for residents of four provinces 
on their latest tax returns? 

Maybe not, but if you live in Ontario, you 
have heard talk of Mr. Ford’s plan to force gas 
stations to put anti-carbon-tax stickers on 
their pumps. And now here comes Mr. Kenney, 
promising to join in. 

Some of his campaign gimmicks were just 
that. You have to wonder if Mr. Kenney will 
find a way to back out of the promise to hold a 
referendum on equalization, since the system 
was supported by the federal Conservative 
government in which he served and a referen- 
dum won’t do anything except put Conserva- 
tive Leader Andrew Scheer in a tight spot. 

But Mr. Kenney is the kind of politician who 
will want to come out of the gates fast as Pre- 
mier, with the plan to scrap Alberta’s carbon 
tax likely to be one of the first things on the 
agenda. A legal action to contest the federal 


a few high-profile 
conservative 
adversaries. 


over carbon taxes can convince 
environmentally-conscious vot- 
ers - including those who might 
prefer to support the NDP or the 
Green Party - that they face a 
choice between his Liberals and Conservatives 
who won’t make serious efforts to reduce 
greenhouse gas emissions. 

But there’s still a real problem. When Mr. 
Trudeau talks, he’ll have two prominent pre- 
miers shouting. They might drown him out. 

Back in 2015, at his first premiers’ confer- 
ence, Mr. Trudeau had a group of Liberals and 
New Democrats singing about the need to act 
on climate change. The objection of Saskatche- 
wan’s then-premier Brad Wall was on a differ- 
ent page and barely came through the chorus 
that carried Mr. Trudeau’s message. 

Now there’s a lot more noise over Mr. Tru- 
deau’s voice. Mr. Ford regularly warns - incor- 
rectly - that the federal carbon tax will make 
everything a lot more expensive for the aver- 
age person. He never mentions the rebates. Mr. 
Trudeau does. But now he has a lot more com- 
petition to be heard. 


Alberta St 


sumed in British Columbia. The 
B.C. government has argued the 
Alberta law is clearly unconstitu- 
tional, but it could not file a legal 
challenge while the trade mea- 
sure was sitting on a shelf. 

Ian Lee, a public policy profes- 
sor at Carleton University’s busi- 
ness school, said Mr. Kenney 
benefited from a deep resent- 
ment in Alberta toward the fed- 
eral Liberal government’s ap- 
proach to balancing resource de- 
velopment and the environ- 
ment. 

But Prof. Lee said that anger is 
also directed toward opponents 
of the pipeline in B.C. The rela- 
tionship between the two prov- 
inces is heading from bad to 
worse, he predicted. 

“He has the capacity and wil- 
lingness to inflict pain on British 
Columbia. That’s not speculative. 
You just have to listen to Jason 
Kenney, there is no ambiguity,” 
he said. 

If Alberta does revive the 
trade war that Ms. Notley began, 
British Columbia could resort to 
trade retaliation. The two econo- 





Alberta Party Leader Stephen Mandel. 
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mies are deeply entwined, and 
both sides could get hurt. 

Trade between Alberta and 
B.C. is roughly balanced, accord- 
ing to the most recent data avail- 
able from Statistics Canada. In 
2014, Alberta’s exports to B.C. 
were worth about $16.75-billion; 
B.C’s exports to Alberta rang in 
at $17.6-billion. 

If gas prices, already at record 
highs this spring in some parts of 
British Columbia, spike because 
of actions taken by Alberta, the 
B.C. government may have to re- 
spond. 

But for now, expect the B.C. 
government to be a reluctant 
player in this new war. 

Mr. Horgan didn’t lift a finger 
to help his fellow New Democrat, 
Ms. Notley, in the campaign. In- 
stead, he told reporters that he 
will try to work with whoever is 
in power in Alberta. 

“This isn’t a team sport - poli- 
tics, period. And provinces have 
differences of opinion, regardless 
of political stripe.” 

He is leaving Mr. Kenney to 
throw the first punch. 





Alberta Party Leader defeated 


Alberta Party Leader Stephen 
Mandel has been defeated in the 
constituency of |Edmonton- 
McClung in the Alberta provincial 
election. 

NDP candidate Lorne Dach 
beat Mandel, who came in third. 

Mr. Mandel was hoping to sit in 
the legislature for the second 
time. 

He was named minister of 
health in the Progressive Conser- 
vative government of Jim Pren- 


tice in September, 2014, despite 
not holding a seat. 

Mr. Mandel won a by-election 
the following month, but was de- 
feated in the May, 2015, provincial 
election. 

He was elected Alberta Party 
leader in February 2018. 

The 73-year-old served as may- 
or of Edmonton for three straight 
terms. 
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Former federal cabinet minister 
Jason Kenney will be the next 
premier of Alberta after leading 
his United Conservative Party to 
a majority in the provincial 
election on Tuesday. Here is a 
list of previous premiers. 


Rachel Notley, NDP, 2015- 
2019 

Jim Prentice, Progressive 
Conservative, 2014-2015 

Dave Hancock (interim), 
Progressive Conservative, 2014 

Alison Redford, Progressive 
Conservative, 2011-2014 

Ed Stelmach, Progressive 
Conservative, 2006-2011 

Ralph Klein, Progressive 
Conservative, 1992-2006 

Don Getty, Progressive Con- 
servative, 1985-1992 


Peter Lougheed, Progressive 
Conservative, 1971-1985 

Harry Strom, Social Credit, 
1968-1971 

Ernest Manning, Social Cred- 
it, 1943-1968 

William Aberhart, Social 
Credit, 1935-1943 

Richard Reid, United Farm- 
ers, 1934-1935 

John Brownlee, United Farm- 
ers, 1925-1934 

Herbert Greenfield, United 
Farmers, 1921-1925 

Charles Stewart, Liberal, 
1917-1921 

Arthur Sifton, Liberal, 1910- 
1917 

Alexander Rutherford, Liber- 
al, 1905-1910 
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The downtown core of Beauceville, Que., was quickly flooded with water from the Chaudiére River on Tuesday 
after an ice jam reportedly broke free. JACQUES BOISSINOT/THE CANADIAN PRESS 


Quebec on alert after Beauce 
region hit hard by flooding 


BEAUCEVILLE, QUE. 





Quebec’s Beauce region has so far 
been the hardest hit by spring 
flooding affecting many parts of 
the province, Public Security Min- 
ister Genevieve Guilbault said 
Tuesday. 

Warm weather and up to 80 
millimetres of rain are forecast 
between Thursday and Saturday 
in the region, which could aggra- 
vate flooding in towns across the 
area. 

On Tuesday, Ms. Guilbault 
toured downtown Beauceville, lo- 
cated 90 kilometres south of Que- 
bec City. She told reporters about 
230 buildings are flooded in the 
town. Thirty-six people have had 


to leave their homes and six roads 
have been affected by the rising 
waters of the Chaudiére River. 

“Many regions across Quebec 
have been affected,” she said, “but 
it’s really here that’s most criti- 
Cal, 

Thomas Blanchet, a spokes- 
man for the Public Security De- 
partment, said the water rose 
quickly Tuesday in downtown 
Beauceville after an ice jam broke 
free early in the morning. 

He said sunny weather on 
Wednesday will “stabilize” the 
flooding for a while, but a new 
system bringing more precipita- 
tion and warm weather - which 
will increase snow melt - by 
Thursday risks causing more 
problems. “We will see how the 


river reacts,” he said. 

André Cantin with Environ- 
ment Canada said temperatures 
are expected to remain above 
freezing across much of southern 
Quebec over the next few days, in- 
creasing the risk of flooding. 

He said authorities should also 
be monitoring the water levels of 
the Ottawa River close to the 
Montreal area, as up to 50 milli- 
metres of rain are expected to fall 
in that region by the weekend. 

Ms. Guilbault warned that an 
aid program announced by her 
government this month would 
have limits and require difficult 
choices in situations of repeated 
flooding. 
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MANITOBA, OTTAWA SIGN DEAL TO BOOST CASH FLOW FOR HOME CARE, MENTAL HEALTH 





WINNIPEG The Manitoba and 
federal governments have 
finalized a health-care agree- 
ment that will see new money 
for home care, mental-health 
services and other programs. 
Manitoba is one of the last 
jurisdictions to sign on to the 
agreement, which was an- 
nounced by Ottawa in 2017 and 


aimed at different health ser- 
vices in each province and 
territory. 

The province will receive 
$182-million over five years for 
specific areas of health care, 
such as expanding home care 
and boosting addictions treat- 
ment. 

Manitoba Health Minister 


Cameron Friesen says some of 
the money will also be used to 
improve palliative care in rural 
areas. 

Mr. Friesen says the long 
negotiations were worth the 
outcome, and the province is 
not out any money because of 
the time that has passed. 
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Ottawa to take steps 
to protect endangered 
chinook salmon tn B.C. 


BRENNA OWEN VANCOUVER 





Ottawa has announced stronger measures to preserve en- 
dangered populations of Fraser River chinook salmon, plac- 
ing new restrictions on commercial and recreational fish- 
ing. 

Last year, the Department of Fisheries and Oceans aimed 
to restrict wild chinook harvesting across B.C. by 25 per cent 
to 35 per cent. But Rebecca Reid, DFO’s regional director 
general for the Pacific region, said these reductions were not 
enough to protect the rapidly declining salmon stocks. 

“Unfortunately, we are at the point where bold action is 
required,” Ms. Reid said. 

Of 13 wild chinook populations in the Fraser River, only 
one was assessed in November by the Committee on the 
Status of Endangered Wildlife in Canada as not being at risk. 
The population declines are attributed to the loss of fresh- 
water habitats and warming ocean temperatures due to cli- 
mate change. 

The measures announced Tuesday include habitat pro- 
tection and restoration, improved stock assessment and re- 
search on the role of hatcheries and how seals and sea lions 
may be affecting chinook. 

An array of restrictions across fish harvesting sectors was 
announced. Commercial troll fisheries for chinook will be 
closed until Aug. 20, after migrating populations have 
passed through. The wild salmon are anadromous, which 
means they spawn in freshwater river systems before mi- 
grating to the northeast Pacific. 

For recreational fishing, anglers must catch and release in 
areas where at-risk chinook are found until midsummer. 
These areas include the west coast of Vancouver Island, the 
northern and southern Strait of Georgia, the Johnstone 
Strait and the Strait of Juan de Fuca. Afterwards, they can 
retain one or two chinook a day until the end of the year, 
depending on the region. 

Fraser River recreational fisheries will remain closed for 
salmon until at least Aug. 23. Over all, the total annual limit 
for chinook that one person can retain in a season is being 
reduced from 30 to 10. 

According to Owen Bird, the executive director of the 
Sport Fishing Institute of B.C., the recreational fishing sector 
is invested in improving the protection of wild salmon spe- 
cies. But he said these new mea- 
sures will harm small communi- 
ties and the reputation of B.C’s a 
sport fishing and tourism sector, 
which Mr. Bird said generates Unfortunately, we 
$1.1-billion in economic activity. tth At 

“The damage this would cause ae ae poem aa 
[to communities] is absolutely where bold action is 


not equal to the conservation required. 

benefits being proposed,” said 

Mr. Bird, adding he hopes the Sac ORG hee 
government will step in to offer THE DEPARTMENT OF 
compensation for these losses. —_EisHERIES AND OCEANS 


“It’s a devastating outcome, 
frankly.” 

Mr. Bird also said commercial salmon fisheries take more 
of all salmon species than any other fisheries do. 

But Greg Taylor, a representative of the marine conserva- 
tion caucus, which comprises members of conservation or- 
ganizations who advise the DFO, said some populations of 
endangered Fraser River chinook are mainly harvested by 
First Nations fisheries and recreational anglers. 

The rights of First Nations to fish for food and social and 
ceremonial purposes are constitutionally protected. But 
even they will only be able to catch and retain a limited 
number of fish as of July 15, the same time as the recre- 
ational retention fishery begins. 

Mr. Taylor said the approach of the DFO is the right one, 
but whether it will be effective is another story. 

“Tt really will come down to whether the department is 
prepared to monitor the actions they’re proposing to take,” 
Mr. Taylor said. 

B.C’s southern resident killer whales depend on chinook 
for prey. The orcas are also endangered, and their declining 
health and numbers were a factor when the Federal Court of 
Appeal quashed the National Energy Board’s approval of 
the Trans Mountain pipeline expansion last August. The 
court ordered the NEB to reassess the impacts of increased 
oil tanker traffic on the whales. 
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Only one of the Fraser River's 13 wild chinook populations 
was assessed in November as not being at risk. 
KIMBERLY WHITE/AFP/GETTY IMAGES 


TRUDEAU PRESSED BY ADVOCATES TO BEEF UP 
PROPOSED ‘RIGHT TO HOUSING’ IN BUDGET BILL 





Housing advocates want Prime Minister Justin Trudeau to 
tweak his government’s omnibus budget bill to give 
greater teeth to the bodies overseeing a new right to 
housing. 

Characterizing housing as a human right is meant to 
provide a legal remedy - usually through a tribunal - for 
anyone wrongfully denied a home for reasons including 
ethnicity, religion or gender identity. 

The right the government is proposing to enshrine into 
law is tucked inside its 392-page budget implementation 
bill. The bill includes rules for the Liberals’ 10-year na- 
tional housing strategy and two new oversight bodies. 

Housing and homeless groups worry that as the bill is 
currently worded, the proposed new federal housing 
advocate - effectively a watchdog for the housing system 
— and an advisory council wouldn’t be able to be true 
oversight bodies in the same way the Parliamentary 
Budget Office keeps tabs on federal spending. 

In an open letter to Mr. Trudeau released Tuesday, 
almost a dozen organizations asked for amendments to 
give the proposed advocate and advisory council greater 
powers to investigate and hold hearings on systemic 
issues in the housing system. THE CANADIAN PRESS 
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Relics from Franklin 


Parks Canada, Inuit 
Heritage Trust sign 
agreement to protect 
the artifacts based 

on cultural knowledge 


OTTAWA 





Parks Canada and the Inuit Heri- 
tage Trust have come to an 
agreement on how the artifacts 
from the ill-fated Franklin expe- 
dition will be preserved and 
studied. 

All artifacts from the wrecks of 
HMS Erebus and HMS Terror will 
be protected based on traditional 
Inuit knowledge and presented 
publicly from an Inuit perspec- 
tive. 

Every effort will be made to 
have the artifacts displayed in 
Nunavut under the agreement 
signed on Monday. 

Any museums or cultural in- 
stitutions that want to study or 
exhibit the artifacts plucked 
from the sunken shipwrecks will 
only be able to do so on a tempo- 
rary basis. 

Sir John Franklin and 129 men 
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Sixty-five of the artifacts already recovered from the wreck of the HMS Erebus - including parts of clothing, 
boots, plates and the ship's bell — remain the property of Britain. JUSTIN TANG/THE CANADIAN PRESS 


left England on the two ships in ice-bound and were abandoned 

1845 on a search for a northern by the crew, none of whom re- 

passage connecting the Atlantic turned to England. 

and Pacific oceans. The final resting place of both 
The ships, however, became ships and the full story of what 


happened to them was one of 
the world’s most enduring mys- 
teries. Canada launched a new ef- 
fort to locate the ships in 2007. 
Inuit guides helped Parks Can- 


NEws | AQ 


Ship to be displayed in Nunavut 


ada officials find the Erebus in 
shallow waters off the coast of 
King William Island in 2014. The 
Terror was found two years later 
about 100 kilometres away. 

The two ships make up a mas- 
sive and complex underwater ar- 
cheological site that still contains 
thousands of artifacts, which the 
United Kingdom gifted to Canada 
last year. 

Parks Canada and the Inuit 
Heritage Trust became joint 
owners of the artifacts. 

Sixty-five artifacts already re- 
covered from Erebus - including 
parts of clothing, boots, plates 
and the ship’s bell - remain Brit- 
ish property. 

Last September, the first of the 
jointly owned artifacts were reco- 
vered from the Erebus. 

Archeologists hope to find ar- 
tifacts on the ships which can 
help explain what happened to 
the ill-fated expedition. 

The two shipwrecks are na- 
tional historic sites that are off- 
limits to the public. 

Long-term plans call for Inuit 
Guardians to accept visitors at 
the wreck sites to share the Fran- 
klin story and Inuit culture. 
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Ontario details performance-based 
metrics for postsecondary funding 


JOE FRIESEN 
POSTSECONDARY EDUCATION REPORTER 





Ontario’s new performance-based fund- 
ing model for colleges and universities 
will focus on 10 metrics that include em- 
ployment and graduation rates, the 
amount of research and industry funding 
the institutions receive and the demon- 
strated skills of their students. 

The province’s universities and colleg- 
es were given the first details of these met- 
rics via conference call on Tuesday after- 
noon. 

By 2025, up to 60 per cent of operating 
grant funding from the Ministry of Train- 
ing, Colleges and Universities will be link- 
ed to performance measures, although a 
number of details remain unclear, such as 
whether, or by how much, institutions 
could see their funding cut 
for failing to reach their tar- 
gets. 

In an interview, Minister 
Merrilee Fullerton said the 
funding metrics align with 
the government’s priorities 
and will encourage institu- 
tions to be more transpar- 
ent and to focus on areas 
where they perform best. 

“We really need to have 
performance-based — fund- 
ing and outcomes funding 
in order to keep the economy going the 
way it needs to go, allowing students to 
find jobs,” Ms. Fullerton said. 

“It’s not about pitting one institution 
against another. It’s about an institution 
using their strengths and improving 
on what they know through the metrics.” 

The list of metrics includes six de- 
scribed as skills and jobs outcomes: grad- 
uate earnings, experiential learning, 
skills and competencies, graduation rate, 
graduate employment and one related to 
a particular institutional strength or fo- 
cus. Four metrics are related to economic 
and community impact: funding from in- 
dustry, funding for research or appren- 
ticeship (research for universities, ap- 
prenticeship for colleges) and then an in- 
stitution-specific measure for economic 
impact and another for community im- 
pact. 

Ms. Fullerton said the ministry is still 
consulting with institutions on many of 
the details. The metrics will be phased in 
over a three-year period. 

The Council of Ontario Universities de- 
clined to comment Tuesday as it awaited 
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By 2025, up to 60 
per cent of operating 
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the Ministry of 
Training, Colleges 
and Universities 
will be linked 
to performance 
measures. 
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further details. 

Linda Franklin, president of Colleges 
Ontario, applauded the government’s 
move to tie a greater proportion of fund- 
ing to student outcomes. 

“We’re excited by this initiative to 
transform higher education. This is a tre- 
mendous opportunity to ensure more 
people acquire the professional and tech- 
nical expertise that is essential to success 
in the new economy,” Ms. Franklin said. 

Peter Gooch, a consultant in higher 
education, said one of the important 
questions about performance-based 
funding models is whether universities 
will be competing against themselves, or 
competing against each other for a grea- 
ter share of the funding pool. 

“The real key is how much funding is 
really at risk,” Mr. Gooch said. 

And how will these metrics be mea- 
sured? What incentives will 
those measurements cre- 
ate? Mr. Gooch said there 
will be anumber of difficult 
questions to work through. 

“Tf it were easy to figure 
out how to tie funding to 
outcomes, it would have 
been done generations 
ago,” Mr. Gooch said. “This 
is an accountability tool.” 

One of the most interest- 
ing items on the govern- 
ment’s list is skills and 
competencies, which can be difficult to 
measure. There have been studies that 
use forms of standardized testing on liter- 
acy, numeracy and problem solving, but 
there are still questions about how to en- 
sure the results are meaningful for a given 
course of study and based on a test for 
which students have an incentive to ex- 
cel, Mr. Gooch said. 

“Some faculty will dismiss it as the lat- 
est fad, but there are things you can do,” 
Mr. Gooch said. “It helps faculty think 
through the question of skills and it helps 
students explain what skills they’re get- 
ting.” 

Ms. Fullerton said one of the aims of 
this initiative is “allowing institutions to 
play to their strengths.” She said the met- 
rics will be evaluated every year, which 
should “allow an institution that has not 
done as well in one area to re-address 
their issue.” 

New Strategic Mandate Agreements 
that will describe these metrics and how 
they will be used at the 45 colleges and 
universities across the province remain 
to be negotiated over the coming months. 
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Federal court rules cultural experts 
have right to block art from export 


KATE TAYLOR 





Foreign art can be nationally important 
to Canada, the Federal Court of Appeal 
has ruled. 

In a controversial case in which an 
auction house protested rules that 
blocked it from exporting a French paint- 
ing, the court decided it was reasonable 
for experts to stop the work leaving Cana- 
da. Tuesday’s decision in Heffel Gallery 
Ltd. v. Attorney-General of Canada seems 
to re-establish a system used to evaluate 
art for both export permits and tax cred- 
its for donations, which had been over- 
thrown by the Federal Court in a June, 
2018, ruling. 

The case turns around Iris Bleus, Jardin 
du Petit Gennevilliers, an 1892 painting by 
the French artist Gustave Caillebotte that 
Heffel sold at auction to a British art deal- 
er in 2016. 

Experts retained by the Canadian Cul- 
tural Property Export Review Board 
(CCPERB) decided that the painting - a 
strong example of an increasingly appre- 
ciated artist who is unrepresented in 
Canadian collections - should not leave 
the country. 

CCPERB used the criteria provided by 
the law covering such exports, which al- 
lows the board to delay the departure of 
art considered of “outstanding signifi- 
cance and national importance,” but 
does not define what national impor- 
tance means. 

This system gives Canadian museums 
both time and grant money to buy the 
art; if no public institution wants it, the 
board may eventually issue an export 
permit. 

It is also the same system used to judge 
whether art that is being donated to mu- 
seums is important enough to qualify for 
special tax credits, a link that had made 
the case particularly thorny. 

Heffel took the export delay to court 
and in his 2018 ruling, Judge Michael Ma- 
son agreed that the law wasn’t reasona- 
ble: How could a French painting with no 
special link to Canada be considered an 
important piece of Canadian cultural 
heritage? 

The court of appeal has disagreed, say- 
ing CCPERB had correctly interpreted the 
export law. “The Federal Court thus erred 
in concluding that the Board’s interpre- 
tation was unreasonable on the basis 
that it was too broad,” Justice Richard 
Boivin wrote in his decision. 

“We are disappointed by the decision 
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and the lack of clarity it gives for how 
works are professionally assessed under 
the Cultural Property Export and Import 
Act,” Heffel Fine Art Auction House said 
in astatement on Tuesday. “In particular, 
the Board could continue to interpret the 
‘national importance’ criterion very 
broadly such that almost any work can be 
considered to be of national impor- 
tance.” 

Meanwhile, Moira McCaffrey, execu- 
tive director of the Canadian Art Museum 
Directors Organization, said she was 
pleased with the decision but still read- 
ing it. 

The case had disrupted the museum 
community because the same criteria of 
outstanding significance and national 
importance are used by CCPERB to assess 
whether donors get special tax credits for 
major gifts of art. 

A group of museums including the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, the Art 
Gallery of Ontario, the Royal Ontario Mu- 
seum, the Winnipeg Art Gallery and the 
Vancouver Art Gallery had joined the suit 
as intervenors, arguing that the Federal 
Court decision was hampering their abil- 
ity to attract gifts. 

Most of these institutions have little 
money to spend directly on acquisitions 
and rely mainly on donations, for which - 
if deemed of outstanding significance 
and national importance - donors are 
given a special tax credit. 

While some artworks also come to the 
institutions through export blocks, the 
direct donations are far more significant 
in number. 

In the February budget, the govern- 
ment moved to fix the museums’ prob- 
lem simply by removing the words “na- 
tional importance” from the law that 
covers donations. 

That fix would no longer seem to be 
necessary, but a spokesman for the Min- 
istry of Canadian Heritage said the gov- 
ernment is now reviewing the decision. 
“We welcome the Federal Court of Ap- 
peal’s decision,” Simon Ross said. “It sup- 
ports the interpretation advocated for by 
Canadian museums.” 

Critics on both sides of the issue have 
suggested that the export and donation 
systems might need to be separated. 

“We are encouraged that the govern- 
ment has recently responded in the 2019 
budget by separating donations from ex- 
port, with regards to the national impor- 
tance criteria, and is showing its willing- 
ness to improve and enhance legisla- 
tion,” Heffel also said in its statement. 
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Apartheid victims’ long wait for Justice nears an end as 
the crimes of South Africa’s past make their way to trial 


Seeking truth, GEOFFREY YORK ae sais Gaee es a 

“1: espite government pledges 
the families of those ca i since 2003, and despite repeated 
Slain under the pleas by the families of the vic- 
violent, segregationist tims, several hundred cases of 





; a aan apartheid crimes - including 
regime are beginning he police were relentless in murder and torture - are still lan- 
to make some | their pursuit of Albert Lutu- guishing on the dusty shelves of 
: li, the Methodist preacher South Africa’s police and prose- 
P ee in the and anti-apartheid activist who cution authorities. 
countrys courts became the first African to win a There is strong evidence, in- 
after years of Nobel Peace Prize. For years, they cluding sworn statements by se- 
. imprisoned him or kept him un- | nior officials, that the ANC gov- 
resistance from an der house arrest, banning him ernment deliberately stalled the 
unexpected source from travelling. apartheid cases because it feared 
And then, one day in 1967, Mr. that its own members could face 
Lutuli was mysteriously killed on investigation for apartheid-era 
a railway track near his home in crimes if the police crimes were 
Natal province. The authorities prosecuted. But now there are in- 
said it was an accidental death, creasing demands to break the The case of retired policeman Joao Rodrigues, who has been charged 
caused by a freight train. His fam- stalemate and providesome mea-_ with murder in the death of Ahmed Timol, could set an important legal 
ily was never convinced. It was _ sure of justice before witnesses precedent for prosecuting apartheid-era crimes. 





Peths 


just one of the dozens of unex- die or evidence disappears. MUJAHID SAFODIEN/AFP/GETTY IMAGES 

plained deaths of anti-apartheid Civil-society activists - includ- 

leaders -agrimtollthat mounted ing another Nobel Peace Prize _ the top ofa police station in1971. court appearance - and then the 

in the final decades of white-mi- laureate, Archbishop Desmond “There is aclearsense ofurgen- case was stalled again. The 79- 

nority rule. Tutu - have launched acampaign cy,” said Mr. Timol’s nephew, Im- _year-old’s lawyers, citing the dec- 
Today, a quarter-century after to seek prosecutions for apar-  tiazCajee,whohasspent decades ades of delays, argued recently 

apartheid ended, there is growing _ theid crimes. fighting for justice for his uncle. | that the case should be dismissed 

pressure to bring truth and justice Their quest is being reinforced Mr. Timol’s family and other because it took the authorities so 


to the families of those who were by a crucial new test case: a mur- families of victims are building a long to file the murder charge. 
killed. But there has also been derchargeagainstaformer police network of supporters across Thecaseis sure to make its way to 
surprising resistance from anun- officer for allegedly helping to South Africa to push for prosecu- the Constitutional Court, South 
expected source: the government cover up the slaying of Ahmed _ tions in dozens of long-neglected Africa’s highest court, to decide if 
led by Mr. Lutuli’s own former po- Timol, an anti-apartheid activist cases. If they can win a full trial the prosecution against Mr. Ro- 
litical movement, the African Na- whowashurledtohisdeathfrom against Joao Rodrigues, the re- drigues can move forward, which 

tired police officer who admitshe could set a legal precedent for 


7 ; | was in the room with Mr. Timol pursuing other such cases. 
when he plunged to his death, Ten former commissioners of 
there will be hope for many oth- the famed Truth and Reconcilia- 
ers. tion Commission (TRC), which 


“The Timol family has received spent years gathering evidence of 
overwhelming support national- apartheid atrocities for a historic 
ly,” Mr. Cajee told The Globe and report in 2003, have joined the 
Mailin an interview.“Thereopen- families of the victims in voicing 
ing of the Timol case [has] given outrage at the delays. They have 
us a glimmer of hope that justice called for an inquiry into the po- 


will finally be done.” litical interference that blocked 
The Southern Africa Litigation the cases. 
Centre, a human-rights group, in- In the 16 years since the TRC re- 


tervened in the Timol case last port, “the story of post-apartheid 
month to ask the court to indict justice in South Africa is a shame- 
Mr. Rodrigues for crimes against fulstory of terrible neglect,” saida 
humanity, rather than just mur- letter by the commissioners, in- 
der. cluding Archbishop Tutu, who 
“This case isnot aboutasingle playeda key role in fighting apar- 
murder,” said the group’s execu-__ theid in the 1980s. 
tive director, Kaajal Ramjathan- “The families feel justifiably 
Keogh. “It is about how a single betrayed by South Africa’s post- 
murder is connected to the sys- apartheid state, which, to date, 
tem of apartheid and therefore has turned its back on them,” the 
becomes a crime against human- former commissioners said. “No 
ity. The crime of apartheid has_ expression of regret, remorse or 
never been prosecuted, and this apology has been offered by any- 
case should pave the way forsuch body in authority for the deep be- 
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anal es a oy prosecutions to commence.” trayal of victims of past atrocities. 
ee , Se But the resistance is still ... We owe them answers and we 
8 oat TL CE “eee = strong. Even after powerful new owe them an apology.” 
PE Be pee ARS Ps SH evidence was found and an in- The former commissioners 
quest recommended a murder sent the letter to President Cyril 
Ernestine Simelane sits with a portrait of her daughter, the slain anti-apartheid activist Nokuthula Simelane, charge against the last living sus- Ramaphosa two months ago and 
who was allegedly killed by police in 1983. The Simelane family was forced to conduct its own private pect, it still took nine months be- the government has yet to re- 


investigation after official inquiries moved at a glacial pace. GIANLUIG] GUERCIA/AFP/GETTY IMAGES fore Mr. Rodrigues made his first spond. 
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After apartheid ended in 1994 
with an election that propelled 
Nelson Mandela and the ANC in- 
to power, the new government 
promised a truth and reconcilia- 
tion process to give a measure of 
closure to the victims. The TRC 
granted amnesty to some apar- 
theid-era perpetrators who con- 
fessed to their crimes and gave a 
full account of what happened. 
But many others refused to testify 
or were denied amnesty. 

“Most victims accepted the 
necessary and harsh compromis- 
es that had to be made to cross 
the historic bridge from apar- 
theid to democracy,” the former 
commissioners said in their let- 
tet 

“They did so on the basis that 
there would be a genuine follow- 
up of those offenders who 
spurned the [TRC] process and 
those who were refused amnesty. 
Sadly, this has not happened. ... 
The failure stands as a betrayal of 
victims who have been waiting 
for the criminal justice process to 
take its course and has added 
considerably to their trauma.” 

The TRC had recommended 
that the police and prosecutors 
should investigate — several 
hundred apartheid cases for pos- 
sible criminal charges. “Virtually 
all of them were abandoned,” the 
former commissioners said. The 
police and prosecutors “colluded 
with political forces to ensure the 
deliberate suppression of the 
bulk of apartheid-era cases,” they 
said. 

“Those behind the suppres- 
sion of these cases may very well 
have been involved in a conspir- 
acy to obstruct or defeat the 
course of justice, which is a very 
serious crime in South African 
law.” 

The only cases that have made 
any progress in recent years - al- 
though at an agonizingly slow 
pace - were the deaths of Mr. Tim- 
ol and another anti-apartheid ac- 
tivist, Nokuthula Simelane, alleg- 
edly killed by police in 1983. In 
both cases, their families were 
forced to conduct their own pri- 
vate investigations using lawyers 
who donated their services, a 
process that took many years. 

There are many reasons why 
these cases were neglected for so 
long, including the apathy of key 
prosecutors and the influence of 
former apartheid police officers 
in South Africa’s postapartheid 
police force. But sworn affidavits 
in the Timol and Simelane cases 
make it clear the ANC govern- 
ment interfered to block the 
course of justice. 


Imtiaz Cajee holds a portrait of 
his uncle Ahmed Timol, an 
anti-apartheid activist who died 
after being hurled from the top of 
a police station in 1971. 
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Several former senior officials 
of South Africa’s National Prose- 
cuting Authority - including Vusi 
Pikoli, former head of the prose- 
cuting authority - gave affidavits 
describing the political interfe- 
rence. Mr. Pikoli said he had been 
subjected to improper interfe- 
rence and pressure from the ANC 
government to drop the cases. He 
cited a confidential letter in 2007 
from Brigitte Mabandla, the jus- 
tice minister at the time, telling 
him that the apartheid cases were 
being dropped. 

An affidavit by a senior prose- 
cutor in the current authority, To- 
rie Pretorius, confirmed that the 
ANC government had taken “po- 
litical steps” to “manage” the in- 
vestigations and find a “political 
solution” that would avoid crimi- 
nal prosecutions. 

These admissions have revived 
the country’s anger at the dec- 
ades of delays. “In our midst, 
there walk thousands of men 
who committed the most hei- 
nous murders and torture in the 
name of preserving the apartheid 
system and defending the state 
that underpinned it,” South Afri- 
can political analyst Mondli Mak- 
hanya wrote in a recent commen- 
tary. 

But now there is growing hope 
for justice. The affidavits in the 
Timol case have cited a long list of 
apartheid mysteries that should 
be pursued - including the death 
of Mr. Lutuli, whose family has 
been seeking the reopening of his 
case since 2016. 

If the Timol charges are sus- 
tained, authorities could reopen 
the cases of other prominent an- 
ti-apartheid activists such as 
Steve Biko and Neil Aggett, who 
both also died in police custody. 
Dozens of lesser-known cases 
could also be given a full investi- 
gation for the first time. In many 
cases, the apartheid authorities 
claimed that the victims had died 
because they “committed sui- 
cide,” or “slipped on a piece of 
soap” while in police custody - 
absurd explanations that have 
lost any power to persuade. 

The police claimed Mr. Timol 
died by suicide in 1971 by flinging 
himself from a window of South 
Africa’s most notorious police 
station. But after months of evi- 
dence at a fresh inquest in 2017, a 
judge demolished the decades- 
old conspiracy and called for 
murder charges. If the case sur- 
vives the legal challenges from 
Mr. Rodrigues this year, it could 
pave the way for more long-over- 
due cases to finally see the light of 
day. 
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Apartheid’s deadly toll: Six key cases 

Here are just a few of the hundreds of apartheid-era 
cases, neglected for decades, that are still waiting 
for full investigations and justice 


STEVE BIKO 


He was a student leader who became an icon of 
the anti-apartheid cause, helping to create the 
Black Consciousness Movement, a_ leading 
grassroots organization of the 1970s. As his in- 
fluence grew, the apartheid authorities placed 
him under a banning order, subjecting him to 
internal exile and restrictions on political activ- 
ity. After an arrest in 1977, at the age of 30, he 
was severely beaten by state security agents and 
died of his injuries. His life inspired the 1987 film 
Cry Freedom. 


ALBERT LUTULI 


He was a school principal, lay preacher and trib- 
al chieftain who joined the ANC in 1944. By the 
19508, as he rose up the ranks of the movement, 
he was organizing non-violent campaigns to de- 
fy apartheid’s laws. In 1952, he became the 
ANC’s national leader and was immediately 
subjected to bans on his travel. Despite arrests 
and imprisonment, he was awarded the Nobel 
Peace Prize in 1960. He remained the ANC lead- 
er even after he was forced into internal exile. 
He was visited by U.S. senator Robert Kennedy 
in 1966, bringing more attention to the anti- 
apartheid cause. He died under mysterious cir- 
cumstances in 1967 when he was allegedly hit 
by a freight train. 


NOKUTHULA SIMELANE 


She was a 23-year-old university student who 
worked secretly as a courier for the ANC’s mil- 
itary wing. Betrayed by a double agent in 1983, 
she was lured to an underground garage and 
seized by security agents. Testimony at the 
Truth and Reconciliation Commission, includ- 
ing aconfession by a former agent, revealed that 
she had been tortured with beatings and elec- 
tric shocks. Then she disappeared. Her body was 
never found. Four former police officers have 
been accused of killing her, but their trial has 
been repeatedly delayed. 


AHMED TIMOL 


He was an anti-apartheid activist who was cov- 
ertly distributing leaflets for the banned ANC 
when, in 1971, at the age of 29, he was arrested 
and taken to central Johannesburg for interroga- 
tion at the country’s most notorious police sta- 
tion. A fellow detainee later caught a glimpse of 
him, weak and badly injured, as police dragged 
him along the floor. He plunged to his death from 
the 10th floor of the building and police claimed 
it was suicide. But a 1977 inquest concluded that 
the police had tortured him and hurled him to 
his death. 


IMAM ABDULLAH HARON 


He was a Muslim cleric in Cape Town in the 
1950s and 60s who became an anti-apartheid ac- 
tivist. In 1965, his family was evicted from their 
home because of the apartheid Group Areas Act 
-— a law he had earlier criticized as “inhuman” 
and “barbaric.” When he learned that he was a 
target of apartheid police, he applied to emi- 
grate to Canada, but was rejected. Shortly after- 
ward, in May, 1969, he was arrested. He died after 
four months of solitary confinement and 
torture. A government inquest in the months af- 
ter his death said he had fallen down a flight of 
stairs. 





NEIL AGGETT 


TVL SECRETARY FOOD & CANNING WORKERS UNION 


NEIL AGGETT 


He was a medical doctor and trade-union activ- 
ist who worked in overcrowded black hospitals 
in the 1970s and began organizing unions and 
strike action in the food industry. By 1981 at the 
age of 27, he was involved in broader efforts to 
create a mass democratic movement with 
union support, and the authorities were in- 
creasingly harassing him. He was arrested in late 
1981 and brought to the same notorious police 
station where Mr. Timol died a decade earlier. 
He was held for 70 days without trial, subjected 
to assault, electric shocks and other torture. 
When he died in February, 1982, the authorities 
claimed he had died by suicide, an explanation 
that few people have ever accepted. 
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The subject who is truly loyal to the chief magistrate will neither advise nor submit to arbitrary measures - Junius 


The lessons 
of the fire at 
Notre-Dame 


here was a terrible moment on Monday when it 

seemed likely Notre-Dame Cathedral - that muscu- 

lar yet graceful icon of European civilization - would 
burn to the ground. The fire was so intense, its white smoke 
so dense, that it was easy to imagine that no part of the land- 
mark would be spared and that a hole would be left in the 
heart of Paris. 

Thankfully, by morning, it was clear the fire had been con- 
fined to the roof and its spire, and that the cathedral’s heavy 
stone walls, flying buttresses and two bell towers were largely 
undamaged. Saved, too, were many relics and works of art 
that firefighters rushed in and grabbed while the fire burned 
over their heads. 

Perhaps most remarkable of all, those three stained-glass 
rose windows will continue to transform the sun’s light into 
that incomparable shade of blue. 

A close call, in other words. The unthinkable had been 
avoided. But the unthinkable had also been contemplated 
and it woke up a lot of people. 

For years, the Catholic archdiocese of Paris and various lev- 
els of French government had bickered about which one of 
them should pay for the cathedral’s upkeep. 

As aresult, the elegant structure that made for such a love- 
ly photograph when viewed from across the Seine River was 
in fact something of a wreck. Poorly done concrete patches, 
faceless rotting gargoyles and fallen chunks of limestone re- 
vealed themselves on close inspection. The budget for re- 
pairs was minuscule compared to the need, and no one was 
particularly moved to do anything about it. 

Until Monday, that is. Within 24 hours of the fire’s out- 
break, French President Emmanuel Macron had vowed the 
roof would be rebuilt and the entire church restored. Three 
wealthy French families immediately offered a total of more 
than $750-million to help with the costs. 

As Joni Mitchell said, “you don’t know what you’ve got till 
it’s gone.” Parisians walked past the cathedral most days 
without giving it much thought, other than to perhaps quiet- 
ly curse its ability to draw annoying numbers of tourists to 
the surrounding streets. There was no outcry about its decay- 
ing state. Everyone just assumed it would always be there. 

The fire changed that. It made people realize how impor- 
tant Notre-Dame Cathedral is and how terrible it would be to 
lose what, as many have said this week, is civilization itself. 

That may seem like a grandiose statement, but it’s true. 
Notre-Dame did not appear out of nowhere; it is a human 
creation that has grown, been altered and attacked, hated 
and loved, left to rot and brought back to life over nine centu- 
ries. It is an edifice that thousands of people have contrib- 
uted to and protected. Today, it is the symbol of a city that 
embodies the very best of human achievement in any society 
— art, culture and architecture. 

And yet, it is easy to believe, wrongly, that it will never dis- 
appear and requires little effort to preserve. Notre-Dame, in 
other words, is a useful metaphor for the values that shape a 
civilized world. 

It is the normal human condition to assume that the crit- 
ical institutions at the heart of a free and tolerant society will 
never fail. But that is a mistake. Like Notre-Dame, democratic 
governments and impartial legal systems were built by long 
centuries of struggle, with many halting steps along the way. 
Those edifices of human achievement haven’t always been 
there and they won’t always be there if they are taken for 
granted and people stop working to preserve them. 

Sadly, we are currently living in an age in which politicians 
in many countries are not only failing to preserve those in- 
stitutions, but are also flirting with ideologies that actively 
question their value. 

Both right-wing populism and left-wing radicalism are de- 
fined by an antipathy for governments and courts, and by 
their distrust of any value that might be damned as “elitist.” 
There are many politicians and their supporters today who, 
encountering the political equivalent of a smouldering roof, 
would blow on it with all their might. 

The Notre-Dame Cathedral fire is a reminder to never take 
what is precious for granted. We are lucky when we can com- 
fortably assume that the landmarks of our civilizations will 
always be there, but foolish to think the worst can’t happen. 
All it takes is a spark, and what we thought was permanent 
can disappear before we even have the time to react. We 


won’t know what we had till it’s gone. 
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MEMORY'S POSTCARDS: 
"SO INTENSELY BEAUTIFUL’ 





I have visited Paris many times, 
studied there, lived there. But I 
am never “there” until I have paid 
my respects to Notre-Dame, 
which is the living heart of Paris. 

Did you know the city’s mile- 
age indicators give the distance to 
Notre-Dame? Not to city hall. To 
Notre-Dame. 

The first time I saw the Grand 
Dame of the Seine was in 1963, 
part of astudent-abroad program. 
I was 18, tired, a little jet lagged. A 
counsellor asked if I wanted to ac- 
company him to pick up some 
documents; we climbed on his 
scooter and off we went into the 
Paris night. We crossed a bridge 
into darkness, then suddenly, to 
my right, floodlights illuminated 
the facade of Notre-Dame. It was 
so close. So immense. And so in- 
tensely beautiful. All those lifelike 
sculptures, with their stories, ad- 
monitions and blessings, stand- 
ing out starkly in the Paris night. 
Memory postcard 1. 

Years later, in 1976, a friend and 
I rented a garret room on the Left 
Bank, overlooking Notre-Dame. 
The sun emerged from rain 
clouds just at dusk, its low, warm 
light flooding the cathedral. 
Above it, two densely coloured 
rainbows arched over Notre- 
Dame. Postcard 2. 

In 2011, on a dark February day 
so cold I could see my breath, my 
husband, son and I slipped in a 
side door of the cathedral, under 
one of the massive Rose windows. 
We entered quietly, to the sound 
of a male choir intoning Vespers. I 
see it still: The nave is tall, the 
vested priest sends a wave of in- 
cense past the Rose window. The 
smell is sweet. The wisps spiral. 
Song fills the church. We stand in 
a moment of medieval ritual, our 
spirits and hearts transported. 
Postcard 3. 

I am desolate. How wonderful 
it would be for something good to 
rise from this inferno, with differ- 
ences put aside as the world as 
one helps to rebuild Notre-Dame. 

Judith Murray 
Burlington, Ont. 


I first saw Notre-Dame at night in 
winter. Bright spotlights lit both 
the cathedral and the large snow- 
flakes falling all around it. It was a 
magical vision, and my wife and I, 
eyes full of wonder, were drawn 
across the square. Inside, mass 
was being said, so we stood quiet- 
ly at the back with other tourists. 
At the front, the priest, in a power- 
ful voice, was chanting, and sud- 
denly a large choir backed by a 
booming organ filled the cathe- 
dral with glorious music. It was 
truly a special moment. 
Ken Olsen 
Toronto 


Perhaps Canada could contribute 
old-growth trees from Haida 
Gwaii for the restoration of Notre- 
Dame’s roof? A gift from one spiri- 
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tual place to another. 
Katherine Peel 
Toronto 


The world’s reaction to the fire 
that almost brought down a cen- 
turies-old stone structure in 
France clearly demonstrates the 
pathetic status of the human spe- 
cies of today. Instead of crying and 
doing something about all the 
horrendous human suffering and 
mayhem in the world, we find 
ourselves crying over an histori- 
cal, inanimate structure which it- 
self might be surprised by our re- 
action. We are seeing irony in the 
making. It is a time of confusion 
and wonder, when stones main- 
tain more sacredness and sanctity 
than human life. 

While we should certainly pre- 
serve historic buildings, we ought 
to put our priorities straight. 

Abubakar N. Kasim 
Toronto 


Late at night in Paris, two Julys 
ago, I saw the Man in the Moon. 
He was staring at the Rose win- 
dow on Notre-Dame’s southern 
flank. His rounded lips formed 
the O of wonder. Late Monday 
night, walking by High Park in To- 
ronto, I saw him again. This time, 
the rounded lips expressed the 
shock of loss. 
Ben Labovitch 
Toronto 


‘A VERY NASTY DIRECTION’ 





Re Doug Ford’s Carbon-Tax Stick- 
er Shock (editorial, April 17): 
Doug Ford is compelling gas-sta- 
tion owners to put anti-carbon 
tax stickers on their pumps, or be 
fined as much as $10,000 a day. I 
had been hoping for, and so was 
pleased to see, an editorial deal- 
ing with this. However, I was dis- 
appointed that you merely ex- 
pressed disapproval of this “com- 
pelled speech” rather than out- 
rage. I was also disappointed that 
you ended weakly with it “must 
be stopped,” rather than strongly, 
stating how and by whom. 

I would like to see much more 
anger about this government’s 
step in a very nasty direction. 

Tony Alderson 
Toronto 


Who would have thought it? 
Stickers on gas pumps, proposed 
by a Premier whose company 
makes labels. 

Ab Dukacz 
Mississauga 


Kudos for denouncing the Onta- 
rio government for forcing gas 
stations to participate in its parti- 
san carbon-tax disinformation 
campaign. However, given that 
burning fossil fuels is driving cli- 
mate change, which - due to in- 
creasing floods, fires, heat waves, 
droughts, disease, species loss 
and more - threatens millions of 
lives, isn’t it time for a different 
kind of warning on gas pumps: 
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“Using this product as directed 
contributes to the devastation of 
our planet and its present and fu- 
ture inhabitants”? 

Michael Polanyi 
Toronto 


Ontario is right to oppose the car- 
bon tax. If the federal govern- 
ment can get away with this intru- 
sion into our daily lives, it might 
goso far as to require gasoline sta- 
tions to post stickers defending 
the tax or face a stiff fine. 
Thomas K. Burch 
Victoria 


PHILPOTT’S NEXT MOVE 





Re Philpott Considering Running 
For Other Parties In Federal Elec- 
tion (April 15): Now that she is no 
longer welcome among Liberals, 
Jane Philpott is willing to consider 
favouring the NDP or the Greens 
with her peculiar brand of loyalty. 
Jagmeet Singh better watch his 
back. 

Ms. Philpott tells us the Conser- 
vatives are out of the running, be- 
cause she has policy differences 
with them, but as a lifelong New 
Democrat, I really hope she gives 
Andrew Scheer serious consider- 
ation. She and the champion of 
ludicrous hyperbole deserve to 
stroll off into the sunset together. 

David Scott 
Toronto 


[hope Jane Philpott runs as an in- 
dependent. We need principled 
voices like hers, unfettered by 
party-think. 

Tamsin Pearson 
Calgary 


TIGER’S WOW FACTOR 





Re Tiger Roars Back (April 15): 
Was Cathal Kelly watching a dif- 
ferent Masters finale? Along with 
the TSN sportscasters, I said 
“Wow” many times as Tiger 
Woods set out to capture golf’s 
Holy Grail, again. 

He competed against the best, 
and won the green jacket again 
because he was the best. What do 
his decade in the wilderness, and 
his personal and professional fail- 
ings have to do with his consis- 
tent, brilliant performance 
throughout the Masters? Like 
most people who witnessed his 
superior play, including the 
sportscaster, I was enthralled and 
inspired by Tiger’s mastery. 

What was Mr. Kelly watching 
that the rest of us didn’t see? 

Katherin Jones 
Toronto 





Letters to the Editor should be 
exclusive to The Globe and Mail. 
Include name, address and daytime 
phone number. Keep letters under 
150 words. Letters may be edited for 
length and clarity. E-mail: 
letters@globeandmail.com 
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A night with Our Lady of Paris 


We must hope that the 
sacrifice of Notre-Dame 
serves to awaken 
slumbering consciences 
that Europe is a great 
work of art herself 


BERNARD-HENRI LEVY 





Bi oPINioN 





French author, philosopher 
and activist 


otre-Dame de Paris. Our 
N Lady of Paris. Writing from 
Berlin, where I am pros- 
trate before the flames, devasta- 
tion and ash. A treasure of civi- 
lization for all - for those who 
believe in heaven as well as those 
who do not. The Europe of beau- 
ty, of holy hopes, of greatness 
and gentility. Like you, like ev- 
eryone, I am heartbroken. 
Memories surface. Victor Hu- 
go, of course. And Louis Aragon: 
“Nothing is as strong, not fire, 
not lightning, / As my Paris defy- 


ing danger / Nothing is as beauti- 
ful as this Paris of mine.” And 
“beautiful, oh mortals, as a 
dream in stone!” - a phrase that, 
although not written about 
Notre-Dame, might well apply. 

More memories. France’s Leg- 
end of the Ages. The mystic 
knighthood of our history, in its 
glory and in its gloom. The mass 
in celebration of liberty recap- 
tured in 1944. A younger sister 
converted there, at Notre-Dame; 
I weep with her. I weep with all 
Christians, wounded to their in- 
nermost depths, watching their 
visible church go up in smoke, 
the plume perhaps pulling along 
a part of their invisible church. 

Tuesday morning. Waking. 
Notre-Dame is the France of the 
Resistance; she is the Europe of 
literature. She is the Gothic holi- 
ness and the tranquility of the 
Seine. She is faith and beauty. 
She is still Hugo and Aragon, 
whose words will not stop danc- 
ing in my sleepless head. How to 
face today after the brutal burn; 
how to face tomorrow? Victor 
Hugo supplies the response: 
“Time is the architect, but the 
people are the mason.” 





Just as we Parisians 
believed our 
venerable lady 


to be immortal, 
so did the world. 


Tuesday noon. Is the fire com- 
pletely out? It is torture, for a Pa- 
risian, to see the looped images 
of his city’s heart gripped by the 
violence of the flames. More 
than a cathedral has fallen; a 
piece of humanity has foun- 
dered; a piece of human intelli- 
gence, beauty and greatness. 
Notre-Dame is, in a way, the soul 
and the spirit of all of us. 

And there is this. Just as we 
Parisians believed our venerable 
lady to be immortal, so did the 
world. 

Yet, here she is burned and 
helpless against her own fate, 
just as we stood helpless last 
night as we watched the confla- 
gration. But, now, in the wake of 
these sorrowful sights, a wave of 
feeling rises worldwide. Italians, 
Swedes, Irish, Spaniards ... All in 
communion with the people of 
Paris. As after an attack, after a 
national tragedy, all are saying, 
in unison: “We are Paris.” 

And, finally, this. Notre-Dame, 
in burning, reminds us of the fra- 
gility of our history and heritage, 
of the precariousness of what we 
have built and of the finite na- 
ture of our millennial Europe, 
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homeland of the arts, of which 
Notre-Dame is one of the loftiest 
symbols. 

In the aftermath, what are we 
to think? Above all, what must 
we do? We must hope that the 
sacrifice of Notre-Dame serves to 
awaken slumbering consciences 
and that, through this disaster, 
people come to realize that Eu- 
rope is Notre-Dame writ large, a 
great work of art, a legacy in dan- 
ger, a brilliant ray of shared in- 
telligence. 

All of this is too important, 
too vital. We cannot allow suc- 
cess to those who seek to divide 
and inflame the people of Eu- 
rope, builders of temples and 
palaces, creators of beauty. The 
lesson of Notre-Dame. For Holy 
Week, a new lesson of the Tene- 
brae. 

One very last word. I have 
heard the appeal of France’s 
President. As the editor-in-chief 
of La Régle du Jeu, I will be con- 
tributing to the national fund to 
salvage and rebuild the heart of 
France and I urge our readers to 
do the same. I repeat: Time is the 
architect, but we the people are 
the masons. 


Tiger Woods shows us what American exceptionalism ts all about 
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has taken the place of religion. 

What better illustration than 
the simultaneous exaltation of a 
golfer in Augusta, Ga., and the 
conflagration at the Notre-Dame 
Cathedral in Paris. 

The concept of American ex- 
ceptionalism has experienced a 
drubbing in recent times. It takes 
a golfer, it seems, to fix it. Tiger 
Woods, if only for a brief shining 
moment, makes America great 
again. 

Are people getting carried 
away? “I am literally in tears,” Se- 
rena Williams tweeted. “This is 
Greatness like no other ... lam so 
inspired ...” 

Some are saying the Woods 
Masters victory constitutes the 
greatest comeback in the history 
of sport. Step aside Ben Hogan, 
Muhammad Ali. You _ too, 
Seabiscuit. 

Although I haven’t heard any- 
one call it the Miracle on Grass 
yet, Tiger’s achievement is being 
put on a level of the astounding 
U.S. hockey victory over the Sovi- 
ets in the Cold War confrontation 
at the 1980 Olympics. 

Mario Lemieux’s comeback 
from Hodgkin’s lymphoma in 
1993 to average more than two 
points a game the rest of the sea- 
son doesn’t even rate a mention. 

Tiger did have no less than four 
back surgeries and four knee sur- 
geries. He went through one of 
the most humiliating public 
shamings, owing to something as 
commonplace as extramarital 


E has long been said that sports 





Tiger Woods, right, is seen in Augusta, Ga., on Sunday after winning the 2019 Masters Tournament, a victory 
some say represents the greatest comeback story in the history of sport. BRIAN SNYDER/REUTERS 


sex, that any athlete has experi- 
enced. When he appeared at the 
2010 Masters, tournament chair- 
man Billy Payne had the gall to 
admonish him for egregious im- 
moral behaviour. This from a golf 
club that had turned its back on 
black people and minorities and 
women for decades. 

Tiger, a mixed-race man dom- 
inating a white man’s sport, had 
every right to spurn the tourna- 
ment like Lee Trevino sometimes 
did. Instead, Tiger continued to 
play the Masters and this time, at 
43, Stared everyone down on the 


golf course. As they had so many 
times in the past, his main oppo- 
nents wilted. In the space of a few 
unbelievable minutes on the 
short number 12, four of them 
plunked shots into the pond 
fronting the green. 

Tiger, who started swinging a 
golf club at 11 months, was taught 
by his Green Beret father, Earl, as 
told in a biography by Jeff Bene- 
dict and Armen Keteyian, to have 
a cold-blooded killer instinct and 
not trust anyone. Tiger followed 
the script to a magnificent degree 
on the course and to folly off of it. 


He was suspicious of everyone, 
obsessed with privacy. He didn’t 
suck up to the media. He was 
sealed off in an entitlement bub- 
ble. He blew up his marriage. 
But Americans weren’t partic- 
ularly upset about his extracur- 
ricular activities. Seemingly, they 
don’t mind sinners so much so 
long as they are spectacular. Ath- 
letic phenoms come along once 
in a generation. They weren’t go- 
ing to let something as prosaic as 
infidelity take down their super- 
hero. Even when Tiger hit rock 
bottom, most were cheering for 


Did Jody Wilson-Raybould understand her role as attorney-general? 


BRIAN GREENSPAN 





Mi oPINion 





Past president of the Criminal 
Lawyers’ Association, founding chair 
of the Canadian Council of Criminal 
Defence Lawyers and the recipient of 
an honorary doctor of laws from the 
Law Society of Ontario 


of the administration of 
criminal justice in Canada 
has recently been challenged by 
critics who betray a fundamental 
misunderstanding of the respon- 
sibilities of key participants in 
our justice system. Regrettably, 
these misconceptions have been 
fuelled by our former attorney- 
general, Jody Wilson-Raybould. 
There is no question that the 
attorney-general must exercise 
her role objectively and inde- 
pendently. However, in a free and 
democratic society, the prosecu- 
torial function does not operate 
in a vacuum, in isolation and im- 
mune from debate, discussion 
and, indeed, persuasion. Isola- 
tion breeds tyranny. Access to 
justice requires those who ad- 
minister justice to be accessible, 


1 he reputation and integrity 


to be open to advocacy on behalf 
of clients and causes. Advocacy 
in the adversarial process does 
not undermine independence. In 
fact, the public interest is best 
served by ensuring that the deci- 
sion-maker has meaningfully ex- 
amined the conflicting positions 
and has been exposed to a com- 
prehensive review of all relevant 
considerations. 

Over the course of more than 
45 years as defence counsel, I 
have often advanced controver- 
sial positions. I have repeatedly 
and unrepentantly attempted to 
persuade prosecutors and courts 
that they ought to exercise their 
discretion, in the public interest, 
in a manner favourable to what I 
have urged was a just result. 

Prosecutors routinely take 
public-interest considerations in- 
to account in the exercise of their 
quasi-judicial discretion. Every 
decision to prosecute, every ap- 
plication for bail and every sen- 
tence imposed on a convicted of- 
fender engages a consideration 
of the public interest. 

As well, the public interest is a 
vital consideration in resolution 
discussions that routinely take 
place in private settings, often in 
teleconferences, frequently in di- 


rect personal meetings, but nev- 
er surreptitiously recorded. 

When I wasn’t satisfied that a 
Crown had fairly or properly 
evaluated my submissions, I 
would, on occasion, resort to fur- 
ther meetings with supervising 
prosecutors. 


Thoughtful 
reconsideration and 
sober second thoughts 
do not threaten the 
independence of the 
attorney-general. 


If I concluded that legal princi- 
ples or mitigating circumstances 
had been ignored and that the 
path to resolution had not been 
exhausted, I might arrange a 
meeting with an assistant deputy 
attorney-general or, on rare occa- 
sions, with either the attorney- 
general of the province or the at- 
torney-general of Canada. 

This process does not chal- 
lenge independence; it ensures 
its vitality. 

If an attorney-general can re- 
ceive such vigorous advocacy 
and remain objective, then cer- 


tainly her objectivity can also 
withstand collegial conversa- 
tions with government  col- 
leagues and _ bureaucrats in 
which they share their views and 
opinions on the merits of a pros- 
ecution. Thoughtful reconsidera- 
tion and sober second thoughts 
do not threaten the independ- 
ence of the attorney-general, nor 
do they jeopardize the integrity 
of our justice system. 

Ms. Wilson-Raybould has ex- 
pressed the position that any in- 
tervention by the attorney-gen- 
eral with the decision of the di- 
rector of public prosecutions 
(DPP) would have been automat- 
ically suspect and that it would 
risk calling into question prose- 
cutorial independence and the 
rule of law. The DPP, in fact, ful- 
fills her responsibility under and 
on behalf of the attorney-gener- 
al, and the act that governs her 
authority empowers the attor- 
ney-general to assume carriage 
of a prosecution or to direct the 
director. 

The attorney-general’s power 
to superintend prosecutions is an 
important aspect of our system. 
The former  attorney-general 
treated the DPP as essentially un- 
reviewable. Politically account- 


him, yearning for the comeback, 
waiting patiently for it. 

They liked bad-boy Tiger more 
than do-gooder Jack Nicklaus. 
The Golden Bear was a masterful 
player but a methodical plodder. 
In the ratings he could never 
move the needle like Tiger. No 
one could. 

Tiger had a smile so luminous 
that, as someone said of Seve Bal- 
lesteros, it could change the 
weather. He had a look of burning 
mission, an intensity unmatched. 
You had to watch Tiger because 
he always gave off a sense that 
something momentous’ was 
about to happen, that he could 
expand the boundaries of great- 
ness in his sport. In his peak 
years, he was the best player the 
world has ever seen. 

Today’s fervour is about such 
qualities returning. They return 
with a Tiger who appears to have 
matured, who welcomes the 
world in. 

It’s one of those occasions 
when the power of sport extends 
beyond the playing fields. It’s a 
story that uplifts an American 
spirit in need of uplifting. It takes 
the mind off fractious politics. Ti- 
ger’s greatness is something Re- 
publicans and Democrats can 
agree on. It’s something white 
people and black people can 
agree on. From the divisiveness of 
U.S. President Donald Trump, 
there is momentary relief. 

And it may not be momentary. 
The greatness of golf is not just its 
emerald green venues or the 
combination of touch, power and 
mental strength it demands, but 
its agelessness. You can be as 
good at golf, as Bernhard Langer 
illustrates, in your sixties as in 
your twenties. 

It means great news. Tiger’s 
comeback is just beginning. 


able oversight in ensuring that 
the public interest is properly 
taken into account isn’t anathe- 
ma to the rule of law. The attor- 
ney-general’s power to superin- 
tend prosecutions is an integral 
part of our justice system. 

The DPP is expressly mandat- 
ed to notify the attorney-general 
if a case “raises important ques- 
tions of general interest.” The 
conviction of SNC-Lavalin would 
affect thousands of people, in- 
cluding employees, pensioners 
and shareholders who were in- 
nocent bystanders to the alleged 
wrongdoing. In fact, one of the 
key underlying objectives of re- 
mediation agreements is to re- 
duce the collateral negative con- 
sequences to those not engaged 
in the wrongdoing. The DPP ful- 
filled her responsibility to notify 
the attorney-general, recognizing 
that this case raised important 
questions of public interest. 
However, rather than address, as- 
sess or weigh the competing po- 
sitions, the attorney-general ap- 
pears to have reflexively deferred 
to the DPP and abdicated her re- 
sponsibility for vigorous and in- 
dependent oversight. 
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This year, spend your tax refund on travel 


Give yourself a spring 
break and put your 
$1,600 toward a trip 
to Iceland, New York 
and more 


ADAM BISBY 





he average individual in- 
‘| come-tax refund this year is 

$1,610, according to the 
Canadian Revenue Agency. On 
one hand, you could please your 
financial adviser and put that 
money into RRSPs or a TFSA, or 
use it to pay down debt. On the 
other, you could say, “The heck 
with it!” and spend it on a much- 
needed vacation. Consider it self- 
care. Just don’t try to write it off as 
a medical expense, okay? 

If you're still leaning toward 
the responsible route, let us be 
the devil on your shoulder by 
showing you just how far $1,600 
can take you. 


BE AN ULTIMATE THRONES FAN 
IN ICELAND 





The collapse of WOW Air 
shouldn’t stop Game of Thrones 
fans from exploring the defunct 
budget carrier’s Icelandic home 
during the eighth and final sea- 
son of HBO’s fantasy TV series. 
The “Thrones effect” has been 
credited for nearly doubling an- 
nual visits to Iceland between 
2011 and 2015, when more than a 
million travellers explored the 
stunningly rugged North Atlantic 
isle. These days, tour operators 





Instead of saving your income-tax refund, take advantage of Via Rail’s discounted fares from Edmonton to 
Vancouver and experience the Rocky Mountains first hand from the comfort of your train car. VIA RAIL 


guide guests to Thrones filming lo- 
cations ranging from the Svina- 
fellsjokull glacier, which features 
prominently in scenes beyond 
the Wall, to Thingvellir National 
Park, where Brienne and the 
Hound do bloody battle. With di- 
rect round-trip Icelandair flights 
starting at around $700 from To- 
ronto, there will be plenty left 
over for a $140 Game of Thrones 
bus tour with Grey Line, three 
nights at the elegant new Reykja- 
vik Residence Hotel and several 
servings of kestur hakarl (fer- 
mented shark, Iceland’s national 
dish). 


FAST-TRACK SUMMER 
AT CLUB MED 





If spring’s fickle weather has you 
craving some consistent sun- 


shine - and maybe a bottomless 
pina colada - Club Med’s “Spring 
into Summer Sale” is slashing 
rates on May departures to its 
newly revamped and enlarged 
Cancun Yucatan resort. Five-day, 
all-inclusive visits to the four-tri- 
dent property start at around 
$1,370 a person out of Toronto 
and $1,385 out of Montreal, which 
is close to half-price. 


ALPINE VIEWS, AND SNOOZES, 
WITH VIA RAIL 





Admiring the Rocky Mountains 
from the comfort of one of Via 
Rail’s glass-domed Skyline cars is 
a classic Canadian experience, 
and until May 17, overnight Sleep- 
er Plus fares from Edmonton to 
Vancouver, including meals, start 
at a deeply discounted $500 a per- 


son. Sleeper Plus guests also have 
access to the Prestige Park car, 
which offers complimentary bar 
service and snacks, activities such 
as wine tastings and interactive 
talks on local history, geography 
and culture. 


LUXE DIGS STEPS FROM 
MAPLE LEAF SQUARE 





Put the $379 you didn’t spend on 
Maple Leafs or Raptors playoff 
tickets to luxurious use by book- 
ing a  30-per-cent-discounted 
“Gold Escape” long weekend at 
the Fairmont Royal York. Down- 
town Toronto’s original grande 
dame is an eight-minute walk 
from Maple Leaf Square (a.k.a Ju- 
rassic Park), where fans gather to 
watch games on a massive screen 
outside Scotiabank Arena. 


What to celebrate, and worry about, on National Canadian Film Day 






BARRY 
HERTZ 


Bi oPINion 


o celebrate National Cana- 
“| aia Film Day, it helps to 
know your numbers. 

There is the number six, for in- 
stance, which represents how 
many years deep this country is 
into the annual event, which was 
launched in 2014 by the non-prof- 
it organization Reel Canada to 
provide awareness for home- 
grown cinema. There is also 100, 
which is how many films Reel 
Canada has selected for presenta- 
tion across the country on April 
17, and 1,000, which represents 
the number of screenings and 
events expected to occur in 600 
Canadian communities and 25 
countries across the world. 

All of these impressive num- 
bers add up to what Reel Canada 
bills as “the world’s largest film 
festival.” It is cute marketing for a 
cute idea, which this year comes 
complete with a cute theme, cele- 
brating movies that are equal 
parts “snow and sass.” (Someone 
alert Katherine Monk, author of 
the seminal 2001 book Weird Sex & 
Snowshoes: And Other Canadian 
Film Phenomena.) 

Here is another number, 
though, that is not so much cute 
as it is stark: 122. That is how 
many, according to Telefilm’s 


2017-18 annual report, Canadian 
films were released in 2017.1 don’t 
mean as in 122 films and shorts 
and digital projects that trickled 
onto cable television or video-on- 
demand or online platforms only 
to disappear into the content 
ether. I mean 122 feature-length 
Canadian films that made it to re- 
al-deal theatres over the course of 
12 months. Telefilm provided alist 
and everything. This is not a joke. 

I’m a Canadian film critic paid 
to cover Canadian films, and I 
would have to summon all my po- 
lite Canadian strength to scratch 
out a list of maybe - maybe! - 75 
homegrown films that were re- 
leased in theatres in 2017 (num- 
bers are not yet available for how 
many films were released in 
2018). I highly doubt, on this, the 
sixth annual National Canadian 
Film Day, that anyone outside of 
Telefilm or Reel Canada’s hall- 
ways could do much better. 
Which leads to a perhaps obvious 
question: Is National Canadian 
Film Day necessary now more 
than ever, or an initiative forever 
fighting a losing battle? 

“Whoa, let’s fight this one day 
at a time,” says Jack Blum, execu- 
tive director of Reel Canada, in an 
interview. 

“We think of this day as one gi- 
ant ad,” adds Sharon Corder, Reel 
Canada’s artistic director. “It’s a 
big ad campaign that says, guess 
what, Canadian film exists and it’s 
fun and it has you in mind.” 


“There are big questions about 
the whole commercial distribu- 
tion system,” Blum _ interjects, 
“But what is important here is 
that we begin to stitch a fabric to- 
gether where people consume 
Canadian culture and feel it re- 
flects them. When that happens, 
people can enjoy it. And it can 
survive.” 





Is National Canadian 
Film Day necessary now 
more than ever, or an 
initiative forever fighting 
a losing battle? 


The pair are well aware of the 
obligatory hand-wringing that ac- 
companies any mention of Cana- 
dian film - “I’m not saying it’s not 
an uphill challenge,” Corder says 
- but the problems facing the in- 
dustry feel especially acute today. 
Not only because it is clear that so 
many Canadian films (say, 122- 
ish) are being released to almost 
zero marketing fanfare through- 
out the year, but because that na- 
tional disinterest is reflected at 
the domestic box office. 

In 2017, the top three highest- 
grossing Canadian films (De pére 
en flic 2, Bon Cop Bad Cop 2 and 
Maudie) earned a cumulative 
$16.9-million in theatres across 
the country. Last year, the top 
three highest-grossing Canadian 
films (1991, La Bolduc, and La chute 
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de empire américain) earned just 
$8.5-million. In comparison, Can- 
adians spent $46.7-million on 
tickets for Disney’s Beauty and the 
Beast remake alone in 2017, while 
in 2018 we spent $62-million on 
Avengers: Infinity War. 

“We believe that we have to 
rethink the distribution model in 
this country, because we’ll never 
compete with the blockbusters, 
there’s just no way,” Corder says. 
“We don’t have billions of dollars 
to throw around either, and it 
would be inappropriate. So, we 
have to find inventive, new ways 
to reach people and engage peo- 
ple.” 

Which is why, Blum counters, 
National Canadian Film Day ex- 
ists in the first place. “We’re intro- 
ducing new audiences to Cana- 
dian films in the hopes of chang- 
ing the dialogue year-round,” he 
says. “It takes time, but events like 
this penetrate the Canadian con- 
sciousness.” 

Any help would be welcome, 
especially on the English-Canada 
side, given how almost all of the 
homegrown films that make 
money and earn awards (see this 
year’s exclusively Francophone 
contenders at the Canadian 
Screen Awards) come from one 
province: Quebec. To that end, 
this year’s National Canadian 
Film Day dedicates about two- 
thirds of its programming to En- 
glish-language cinema, ranging 
from high-brow landmarks (Exot- 


Spending the night in one of 106 
newly renovated Fairmont Gold 
rooms and suites, meanwhile, 
can take the sting out of an un- 
wanted result. Gold guests also 
have exclusive access to private 
check-in and a stylish 18th-floor 
lounge, where complimentary 
continental breakfasts, afternoon 
desserts and evening canapés are 
served. But save room for a lavish 
meal at Alo, Toronto’s only Relais 
& Chateaux restaurant, which 
just topped the Canada’s 100 Best 
Restaurants list for the third year 
in a row. Dinner starts at $135, and 
reservations are mandatory. 


BROWSE THE BLOOMS 
IN BROOKLYN 





New York in June has its own 
tune, but Brooklyn in spring can 
be just as enticing. For one thing, 
the Brooklyn Botanic Garden is 
home to one of North America’s 
most glorious collections of flo- 
wering cherry trees. From a “Japa- 
nese Hill-and-Pond Garden” to a 
“Cherry Esplanade,” 26 species 
bloom across. five gardens 
through mid-May. For another, 
Porter Escapes’s New York week- 
end packages out of Montreal 
start at $665 a person (based on 
double occupancy), which in- 
clude return flights and two 
nights at midtown Manhattan’s 
four-star Shelburne Hotel and 
Suites by Affinia. Spend the re- 
maining cash on some designer 
togs at the new Hudson Yards 
complex after snapping pics of 
the stunning Vessel, a large-scale 
public art piece. 


Special to The Globe and Mail 


ica, Crash) to under-seen festival 
hits (The Breadwinner) to more fa- 
miliar crowd-pleasers (Goon). 

“Quebec has a stronger past, in 
that they support their culture 
thoroughly, and those films al- 
ways have a better life,” Corder 
says. “They deserve to be recog- 
nized, but we were sad that some 
of the wonderful new films this 
year from the English side of Can- 
ada didn’t get the support they 
needed [at the CSAs].” 

“Although,” Blum interjects, 
“TQuebec producers] are worried 
that they’re losing their audience 
as well.” 

So, National Canadian Film 
Day ends up being a distinctly 
Canadian holiday - in that abso- 
lutely everyone marking it has 
reason to celebrate and worry. 

“We don’t pretend to solve all 
the problems,” Corder says. “But 
we know that we’re making a dif- 
ference, and we know that we’re 
exposing films to thousands of 
people in every part of the coun- 
try. And that can’t be bad.” 

It certainly can’t. But as we all 
(hopefully) take this National 
Canadian Film Day to enjoy a 
work of homegrown cinema, I 
cannot help but wonder what 
numbers we'll be talking about 
around this same time next year. 





For more information about 
National Canadian Film Day 
screenings on April 17, visit 
canadianfilmday.ca 
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There are no miracles to be found tn Breakthrough 


The Christian drama 
proves to be a 
predictable film that 
relies on the fallacious 
‘leap of faith’ trope 


JOHN SEMLEY 





We FILM REVIEW 





Breakthrough 
CLASSIFICATION: PG; 116 MINUTES 


Directed by Roxann Dawson 
Written by Grant Nieporte 

Starring Chrissy Metz, Topher Grace 
and Josh Lucas 


KY 


publicized claim that Break- 

through, a new Christian dra- 
ma executive-produced by NBA 
all-star Steph Curry, is “based ona 
true story” demands some inves- 
tigation. 

The film tells the story of John 
Smith (played here by Marcel 
Ruiz), a Missouri teen who, while 
goofing off with some friends in 
January, 2015, fell through ice and 
into a freezing lake, where he lan- 
guished for 15 minutes before be- 
ing hauled out by rescue crews. 
This much is verifiably true, and 
was reported in the newspapers at 
the time. Left without a pulse for 
45 minutes, doctors were pre- 
pared to declare John dead. Also 
true. Then his mother, Joyce (This 
Is Us star Chrissy Metz), pet- 
itioned God to bring her son back 
to life. Not long after, John’s heart 
began beating and, within days, 
he jolted out of a coma, his brain 
functioning normally despite the 
more despairing predictions from 
doctors and specialists. 

The event was widely de- 
scribed in the press as a “miracle.” 
But can it be reasonably claimed, 
as Breakthrough does, that Joyce’s 
prayers resulted in her son’s con- 
valescence? Of course not. Such a 
conclusion leans on a critical log- 
ical fallacy: post hoc ergo propter 
hoc or, “after this, therefore be- 


Po things first: The much- 


From left: Josh Lucas, Chrissy Metz and Marcel Ruiz star in Breakthrough, a 


cause of this.” It also relies on 
something just as logically falla- 
cious, yet also extremely alluring: 
the “leap of faith.” 

In Breakthrough, God (or at 
least a non-denominational, 
Americanized Christian idea of 
God) is everywhere. Young John, a 
Guatemalan orphan adopted by 
his parents during a missionary 
escapade, wakes up, buttons up 
his Christian school uniform 
shirt, and heads down to break- 
fast, where he joins hands with his 
mother and father (Josh Lucas) to 
bless a breakfast of scrambled 
eggs. His mother drives him to 
school, then rolls on to Bible 
study, where she butts heads with 
a hip, young pastor (Topher 
Grace, making his own drastic 
leap from his last major role as 
KKK leader David Duke in Spike 
Lee’s BlacKkKlansman), who sul- 
lies the seriousness of ministry 


Disneynature’s Penguins tells 
a fun, at times one-sided tale 


BRAD WHEELER 





We FILM REVIEW 


Penguins 
CLASSIFICATION: G; 
76 MINUTES 


Directed by Alastair Fothergill and 
Jeff Wilson 

Featuring the voice 

of Ed Helms 

kk 


anny DeVito in Batman Re- 
1) turns notwithstanding, 

penguins are adorable. Es- 
pecially a hapless-but-persever- 
ing one named Steve who stars as 
the flippered protagonist in a 
playful coming-of-age documen- 
tary from Disneynature. Educat- 
ing young audiences as it enter- 
tains just about anyone, Penguins 
features the droll narration of Ed 





Helms and some great Antarctic 
cinematography. It’s all about the 
annual mating cycle of the small- 
ish Adélie breed. The conditions 
are as harshand icy asasingles bar 
at last call, and seems it’s a seal- 
eat-penguin world at the bottom 
of Earth. Some interesting sound- 
track choices were made; appar- 
ently it’s better to introduce 
Whitesnake to kids sooner rather 
than later. As fun and as informa- 
tive as Penguins is, however, one 
might question the one-sided na- 
ture of the film. Although we are 
told both the female and male 
parent share in domestic duties, 
mostly we see Steve doing the 
heavy lifting, while partner Ade- 
line sits on eggs. Seems like an an- 
tiquated portrait of home life, and 
perhaps not the best message. Af- 
ter all, when it comes to making 
house, it’s not all black and white. 


Penguins opens April 17. 


Penguins is a playful coming-of-age documentary. 
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with his skinny jeans and Chris- 
tian hip hop. When characters 
aren’t praying, they’re reading the 
Bible, or talking about God. And 
even those who don’t believe, 
such as a first responder who res- 
cues John from the frozen lake, 
eventually come around. Chris- 
tianity is not merely a thing peo- 
ple happen to practise in Break- 
through. It is a life-support ma- 
chine propping up a whole com- 
munity. 

The result is a friction-less 
quality that bogs Breakthrough 
down. Because this is so obviously 
an entry in the profitable cine- 
matic subgenre of “faith-based” 
Christian films, there’s never any 
real doubt that Joyce’s insistence 
on God’s intervention will fall flat. 
Hollywood doesn’t tend to green- 
light films about people who pray 
for an ailing loved one’s recovery, 
only to see those prayers unful- 
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Hollywood feature that follows a religious family in Missouri. 


filled. And Christian Hollywood? 
Forget about it; even when the 
film does raise certain intriguing 
questions - such as, why would 
God choose to save John and not 
others in the community? Or why, 
if He indeed exists, would God 
even let the kid fall through the 
ice in the first place? - they are 
quickly brushed aside, so that ev- 
eryone involved can learn an im- 
portant lesson about the power of 
prayer. 

Holding these sorts of Chris- 
tian films to the standards of what 
we might roughly conceive of as 
“real movies” feels a bit silly: like 
rating an unleavened communi- 
on wafer against a piping hot pain 
au chocolat. The predictable plot- 
ting, the goofy dialogue, the 
wooden performances (and by 
capable actors) likely don’t mat- 
ter a whit to the film’s target audi- 
ence of good Christians hungry 
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China, Taiwan & Philippines 


12 Nights Roundtrip Hong Kong 
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for good Christian entertainment. 
For the already faithful, believing 
in John’s miraculous recovery de- 
mands not a leap of faith, but a 
small hop. The film tells them ab- 
solutely nothing that they don’t 
already presume themselves to 
know. So what, then, is its point? 

In a telling moment, Grace’s 
Pastor Noble (his real name, 
somehow) says that young con- 
gregations these days need “a lit- 
tle more cowbell” - that extra 
dose of pizzazz that makes the te- 
dious work of humbling one’s 
soul before God seem enticing, 
even cool. That, perhaps, is the 
role movies such as Breakthrough 
serve. They are simple sermons 
dressed up in seductive trappings 
of Hollywood cinema. 


Special to The Globe and Mail 
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With bold innovation and exceptional design that only Thermador delivers, the 
new Freedom® Refrigeration Collection takes personalization to a new level. And 
paired with a Built-In Coffee Machine and the industry-exclusive Glass Care Center, 


you're guaranteed to provide the ultimate entertaining experience for every guest. 


With our ONE-TWO-FREE® program, buy an eligible Thermador cooking package and 
receive a complimentary Emerald® dishwasher. Enjoy another gift of ventilation or a 2"? 
Emerald® dishwasher when you add refrigeration. Plus, you can cap off your perfect 
kitchen with a built-in coffee machine for just $3,000.** 
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a hands-on Thermador 
experience. 
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notice. **Bonus coffee machine offer for $3,000 is only available when complete kitchen packages are purchased. See sales associate for more details. All other ONE-TWO-FREE terms and conditions apply. Offer valid 
January 1 to June 30, 2019. EXOE © 2019 BSH Home Appliances Ltd. All rights reserved. Home Connect feature on select models only. 
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EROM TOURIST TO 
FOOD-TRUCK WAITRESS 





ILLUSTRATION BY CHELSEA O'BYRNE 


On my 31st birthday, during a trip to Mexico where I was supposed to be 
escaping stress, I ended up running orders with my family, Kim Magi writes 


he Asian Bodega was the first stop I made 
when I got to Tulum, Mexico, 12 hours after 
leaving Vancouver. 

It’s a food truckin Palma Central Park run 
by my sister’s partner, a chef who was asked to create 
the menu and turn it into a success. Jacqueline and 
Dave moved to Tulum last fall, looking for a break 
from the weary winters and exorbitant rents in To- 
ronto. I was travelling alone, managing the two-hour 
trip south of Cancun on a bus without knowing 
more than five words of Spanish. That didn’t worry 
me; what made me nervous was my holiday turning 
into a waitressing gig. 

It had just rained - one of those skies-breaking 
teeming showers that last for only 20 minutes. The 
wheels on my suitcase became caked in mud - and 
my face caked in sweat - as I dragged it through the 
streets to the food truck park, Google 
Maps on my phone lighting the way. 

I arrived at 10 p.m. on a Saturday 
night, and the park was bustling. A live 
band was playing and patio lights 
hung above rows of picnic tables 
where people were eating arepas, 
churros - and Thai food. 

I plunked down at a table and Dave 
handed mesome red curry to eat while 
I waited for him to finish up. From 
there, we’d meet up with my sister. 


| realized if | had 
to work on my 
birthday, was 

it really so bad to 

do it with family, 
surrounded by 

happy people, ina whips down the street at what feels 


ena holiday that didn’t involve attending a wedding 
in years. My first few days were party, coffee, beach, 
repeat. Both Jacqueline and Dave worked in the eve- 
nings, so I typically had time to myself for a few 
hours. That was, at least, until Dave came back to the 
apartment after work one night in a huff. He’d had to 
fire an employee on the spot because of some mis- 
sing money. 

“Kim, you’re in tomorrow.” 

Thad no choice. Familial duty called. Dave told me 
to show up at 6 p.m. I sauntered in at 6:05, after 
spending the day on the beach, wearing shorts and 
sandals. I’d never worked in the food industry be- 
fore. Dave didn’t just have to teach me the menu, he 
had to show me how to take an order, write it down, 
relay it to him and even howto carry atray. The night 
went smoothly. Our customers were mostly Amer- 
ican tourists - and if people spoke 
Spanish, they also spoke a bit of En- 
glish. Ibecame good at talking with my 
hands and smiling wide when I didn’t 
know what someone was saying. Most 
important: the cash balanced. 

By the end of the night, I was re- 
lieved. I thought my duties were done. 
I made enough money to take a taxi to 
and from the beach the next day in- 
stead of getting on the local bus that 


This wasn’t just any vacation. Dur- place that was 30 like 130 kilometres an hour. But Dave 
ing my two weeks in Tulum, my birth- degrees warmer still didn’t have anyone else to help 
day would hit. Iwas saying goodbye to ities him. 


a tumultuous year in which I entered 
my 30s, got a new job and moved 
across the country. My sister had been there for all of 
it. It felt fitting to celebrate with her in her new 
home. 

Tulum, the town - or pueblo - is not typically what 
you see in the travel brochures. It’s hot and dusty, 
with little shade but many dogs. It’s also noisy. There 
are people shouting up and down the street, selling 
mangoes, bread, corn on the cob and natural gas de- 
livery. The main road through town is lined with bars 
and restaurants blasting reggaeton. A favourite es- 
tablishment with twentysomethings serves litre 
beers for 50 pesos - or $3 - before 1a.m. 

Many visitors to Tulum stay in the hotel zone 
(about a 15-minute drive down a wide road that may 
or may not have a speed limit), and never visit the 
pueblo. Rooms in the beachfront hotel zone can go 
for more than $1,000 a night. There are picturesque 
views, a variety of restaurants and clothing bou- 
tiques. But in town, there’s heart - and tamales for 15 
pesos. 

Ihadn’t seen my sister in months, and I hadn’t tak- 


So, on my 31st birthday, during a va- 
cation where I was supposed to be es- 
caping work and stress, I ended up running orders at 
the truck on the busiest night of the week. Jacqueline 
and another friend came along, too, after both tak- 
ing the day off from their regular jobs. Either all three 
of us would work, or no one would. Between the 
three of us - one who spoke Spanish, one who could 
count money and one who could run food - we 
equalled nearly one good employee. 

In the middle of my shift that night, I took a 
moment to look around. I realized if had to work on 
my birthday, was it really so bad to do it with family, 
surrounded by happy people, in a place that was 30 
degrees warmer than home? 

Days later, I boarded the bus back to Cancun air- 
port to fly home. It occurred to me that I hadn’t 
bought any souvenirs. Though, if ?’'d found a T-shirt, 
it would’ve had to say: “I went to Tulum and all I got 
was my first job in a food truck.” 

But really, it was so much more than that. 





Kim Magi lives in Vancouver. 


First Person is a daily personal piece submitted by readers 


Have a story to tell? Please see the guidelines on our website tgam.ca/essayguide, 
and e-mail it to firstperson@globeandmail.com 
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Ramones play 
is unfocused but 
ruggedly satisfying 


BRAD WHEELER 





[4 THEATRE REVIEW 





Four Chords and a Gun 
FLECK DANCE THEATRE IN TORONTO 


Written by John Ross Bowie 

Directed by Richard Ouzounian 

Starring Ron Pederson, James Smith, 

Justin Goodhand, Cyrus Lane, Paolo 

Santalucia and Vanessa Smythe 
KY 


f being punk means being “anti,” 

Four Chords and a Gun, a dramatic 

play about the punk-rock misfits 

the Ramones, earns its leather jack- 
et by rebelling against the jukebox mu- 
sical. (Which it is not. The only live mu- 
sic happens at a short postplay con- 
cert.) 

Andif punk rock means freedom, as 
Kurt Cobain said it did, maybe the Ra- 
mones weren’t punk rockers at all. 
Written by The Big Bang Theory actor- 
comedian John Ross Bowie, Four 
Chords and a Gun shows the members 
of the Ramones locked into roles 
(though they all shared the surname 
“Ramone,” none were biologically re- 
lated) and in denial. The punk-rock 
clothing they wore were costumes. 
Their song We’re a Happy Family - “sit- 
ting here in Queens, eating refried 
beans” - was satire. Rock stars? Hardly. 
They were schmucks looking to make 
enough money to retire on. There was 
no freedom to the Ramones. 

The play focuses one of rock and 
roll’s storied episodes: the unlikely col- 
laboration between the amateurish 
New Yorkers and the legendarily per- 
fectionist record producer Phil Spector. 
Looking to make a break-out album, 
the dysfunctional Ramones travel at 
the turn of the seventies, lost-tribe- 
like, to Los Angeles to work with the 
hit-making Spector. In Four Chords and 
a Gun, even Spector’s mansion is un- 
navigable to the simple-chord four- 
some. 

We see tall singer Joey Ramone (por- 
trayed by Justin Goodhand) as a severe 
sufferer of obsessive-compulsive disor- 
der. Drummer Marky Ramone (James 
Smith) is anarcoleptic alcoholic. Goofy 
bassist Dee Dee Ramone (Paolo Santa- 
lucia) is in denial about his drug use 
and sexuality. The life goal of guitarist 
Johnny Ramone (Cyrus Lane) seems to 
be stoicism. They’re mostly in over 
their head with Spector, displayed as a 
cape-wearing, manipulative narcissist 
with a quick wit, sideburns forever and, 
yes, a gun. He’s played by Ron Peder- 
son, who in this role bears an uncanny 
resemblance to National Hockey 
League commissioner Gary Bettman. 
Once you notice the likeness, you 
won't be able to unsee it. But you'll be 
fine as long as no one points it out. 

According to the director’s note sup- 
plied by Richard Ouzounian, the play 
asks a question: Does an artist (in this 
case, Spector) have the right to manip- 
ulate and abuse other artists (here, the 
Ramones) to get a desired result? 

Ouzounian writes that the question 
is one “we're all struggling with today.” 
The problem is that one of the people 
who seems to be struggling with the is- 
sue the most is first-time playwright 
Bowie. He doesn’t ask the question ve- 
ry well with Four Chords and a Gun, and 
his answer is absent. Still, just because 
the production at Toronto’s well-hid- 
den Fleck Dance Theatre doesn’t ap- 
pear to achieve what it sets out to ac- 
complish doesn’t mean the play 
doesn’t achieve something. 

To my mind, the unfocused-but-rug- 
gedly-satisfying Four Chords and a Gun 
is about living with lies and sadness 
that comes with the maintenance of 
the fronts we project. The album the 
Ramones made with Spector, End of 
The Century, put the band on the charts. 
The record (which included a version 
of Rock ’ Roll High School and a cover of 
the Spector co-written Ronettes hit 
Baby, I Love You) also represented the 
souring of their innocence. It’s a good 
album - and a poignant story. 

Part of the sadness involves a love 
triangle. All of the actors in Four Chords 
and a Gun have their charismatic mo- 
ments and Vanessa Smythe - who 
plays the girlfriend of two of the Ra- 
mones - is no exception. Her upbeat 
character boosts the confidence of Joey 
by reminding him that he is a rock star, 
and points out the fakery of Johnny, 
who can’t be seen doing anything as 
subservient as carrying her groceries. 

The play ends with narration from 
Marky, who tells the audience that the 
Ramones went on to make many more 
albums after End of the Century, even if 
they couldn’t stand each other. He dis- 
closes that the other three Ramones 
died young, and that Spector would 
probably die in jail. 

In 2009, the by-then reclusive Spec- 
tor was convicted of murder after he 
shot a woman with a pistol in his man- 
sion. Ah, yes, the gun. The titular weap- 
on really doesn’t figure largely in the 
play, truth be told. Punk-rocker Johnny 
Rotten (real name John Lydon) once 
asked of his audience if they ever got 
the feeling they’d been cheated. Good 
question from him. 





Four Chords and a Gun runs to April 28. 
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BRIDGE NORTH Good defence is usually a co- left on dummy’s spades. West was interested in obtaining 
BY STEVE BECKER @AK 0105 operative effort, with both de- So at trick two, West shifted to adiamond ruff. So East overtook 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 17, 2019 4974 fenders making use of every in- the king of diamonds! This did the jack with the queen and re- 
ference and scrap of information not figure to cost a trick even if turned a third diamond, and 
@A7 they have at their disposal. South had the queen, because West trumped with the nine to 
#952 West led the ace of clubs  declarer’s diamonds were due to _ set the contract. 
WEST EAST against four hearts, and East sig- disappear on dummy’s spades. East-West’s defence notwith- 
aJ43 498 naled with the eight. Had West South took the king with the standing, South should have 
West dealer. ; ; 
; ; blindly continued with a club, aceandledatrumptothe queen, made his contract. He should 
Neither side vulnerable. VK9?2 ¥5 ; 
, declarer would have had no _ losing to the king. West returned have recognized the danger of an 
KJ $Q86532 trouble scoring 11 tricks. the jack of diamonds, and it was opposing diamond ruff and tak- 
— #AQ1074 KI 83 West reasoned that since East now East’s turn to shine. en one simple step to prevent it. 
The bidding: SOUTH had supported clubs twice dur- He reasoned that since West Had he ducked West’s king of 
4762 ing the bidding, South would ruff had ignored his club signal at diamonds at trick two, it would 
West North East South VA 031063 the next club. It would then bea_ trick one, he must have known have been impossible for East to 
1[C] 1[S] 2[C] 2[H] simple matter for declarer, after declarer had no more clubs. In reach his partner’s hand later, 
3[C]_ 3 [HI 4lC] 4 [H] #1094 losing a trick to the heart king, to addition, the unusual diamond and the contract would have 
Opening Lead — ace of clubs. 46 discard whatever losers he had_ lead from the K-J made it clear been secured. 
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INSTRUCTIONS Fill in the grid so that each row of nine squares, each column of nine 
and each section of nine (three squares by three) contains the numbers 1 through 9 
in any order. There is only one solution to each puzzle. 
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INSTRUCTIONS 





CRYPTIC CLUES QUICK CLUES 11+ 72x 3+ 12x 7 pacer am 
ACROSS DOWN ACROSS the numbers 1 through 
1 Amotley collection of 1 John, half-gone on the 1 Serenity (6) 6 without repeating. 

biblical characters (3,3) bottle, is jolly (6) 4 Specimen (6) The numbers within 
4 Ashort time back (6) 2 Strange job an 9 Very active (2,3,2) = the heavily outlined 
9 Ingrave trouble, instrumentalist 10 Strike repeatedly (5) boxes, called cages, 
certainly in a pickle (7) may hold (5) 11 Country of northeast Africa (5) must combine using 
10 It’s a great change 3 Wreck aground despite 12 Underground prison cell (7) the given operation (in 
for her (5) exercising caution (2,5) 13 Practical and realistic (4-2-5) a a ] any order) to produce 
11 Perfume from far Oman (5) 5 Composer of regal 18 Start litigation (2,2,3) the target numbers in 
12 Ran wild in captivity, variations (5) 20 Cloth made of flax (5) the top-left corners. 


causing dreadful 6 Opera in revival 22 Heavy black wood (5) 


Freebies: Fill in 





loss of life (7) outdoors (4,3) 23 Daydreaming (7) single-box cages with 
13 Competent crew showing 7 Temple ornament I'd 24 Decent (6) the numbers in the 
polite behaviour (4,7) made wrongly (6) 25 Bring to astop (6) i a Pa Py top-left corner. 
18 Where incoming mail is also 8 It's clear-cut as a 
appreciated, no doubt (7) decisive trial (7,4) DOWN 





20 Girl that is unhappy 14 Prospect denied the 1 Firmly established (6) ©2019 KENKEN Puzzle LLC. KENKEN is a registered trademark of Nextoy, LLC. Dist. by Andrews McMeel 
being in the lead (5) introvert? (7) 2 Window-glass cement (5) www.kenken.com 
j i 15 Asnuff-taker (7 
ene ree 3 Makemore agreeable?) yesTERDAY'S CRYPTIC 
23 Areotil k but escaped (6) Ys re ing poplar (5) ACROSS: 1 Recount, 5 Tried, 8 Walking sticks, 9 Ratio, 10 Eremite, 11 Thelma, 
rep a ma ao iF -Bain'factwh 6 Circumspect (7) 12 Assent, 15 Diocese, 17 Expel, 19 White elephant, 20 Yield, 21 Repress. 
ea aeer a a ded (6) 7 Conclusion (6) DOWN: 1 Rower, 2 Call the police, 3 Uniform, 4 Tagged, 5 Tithe, 6 Inclined plane, 
24 Knock out some facts hielas : 8 Verbatim (4,3,4) 7 Dessert, 11 Tideway, 13 Sweep up, 14 Teller, 16 Emend, 18 Lotus. 
about an aircraft (6) 19 It is evident Trevor hasn't 14 Result (7) 
25 Not open for business, finished getting Up (5) 15 Covering entire surface (3,4) YESTERDAY'S QUICK 
yet clinched the deal (6) 21 Waste grounds (5) 16 Way out (6) ACROSS: 1 Baleful, 5 Depot, 8 Ask for trouble, 9 Tacit, 10 Applied, 11 Shoddy, 
. 12 Oppose, 15 Awkward, 17 Exist, 19 Proliferation, 20 Liken, 21 Balance. 
17 Asa joke (2,4) ; ' se 
19 Faithful (5) DOWN: 1 Blast, 2 Like clockwork, 3 Flouted, 4 Lethal, 5 Droop, 6 Public opinion, 
Solutions to today's Sudoku and Kenken can be found in the Life & Arts content 7 Treadle, 11 Scalpel, 13 Prevail, 14 Adverb, 16 Alien, 18 Tense. 
area of the A section. Crossword solutions will be with tomorrow's puzzles. 21 Gall (5) 
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New law could limit suits against Ontario 


Ford seeks to repeal 
older law that defines 
circumstances in which 
province can be sued 


PATRICK WHITE 





A proposed law tucked into last 
week’s Ontario budget has 
alarmed lawyers, who describe 
the government’s planned legis- 
lation as a potentially unconstitu- 
tional attempt to insulate the 
province from lawsuits. 

As part of the budget intro- 
duced last Thursday, the govern- 
ment said it would repeal the Pro- 
ceedings Against the Crown Act, a 
56-year-old piece of legislation 
that defines the circumstances 
under which the government can 
be sued. 

While legal experts say the new 
law would fundamentally change 
the way government is held ac- 
countable to citizens through the 
courts, Attorney-General Car- 





oline Mulroney has characterized 
the change as legislative house- 
keeping aimed bringing an out- 
dated law into line with recent Su- 
preme Court decisions. 

“The Proceedings Against the 
Crown Act that’s currently on the 
books is an old law, from 1963,” 
she told reporters on Monday. 
“And what we’re doing is we’re 
clarifying the law.” 

On Tuesday, Premier Doug Ford 
added another take on the issue, 
saying the proposed law is aimed 
at quashing lawsuits from special- 
interest groups. 

“You even look sideways and 
some special-interest groups out 
there trying to sue you, you 
know,” he said. “It’s ridiculous. 
I’ve never seen anything like it. It’s 
tying up the courts. I want to clear 
up the courts until real lawsuits 
can go through, for real people, 
for things that really matter. 
There’s alot of frivolous nonsense 
going on right now in the courts.” 

The province faces roughly 
1,000 new civil claims a year, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of the At- 


torney-General. The new Crown 
Liability and Proceedings Act 
would shield the government 
from cases alleging negligence 
arising from legislative, regulato- 
ry or policy matters made in good 
faith. It goes on to define policy 
matters in broad, new terms that 
seem to cover most government 
activities. 

“Much will depend on how the 
new provisions are interpreted by 
the courts, if the Bill is passed, but 
I would expect that tort claims 
against the Government will be- 
come mote difficult, and that gov- 
ernment lawyers will become 
more aggressive in bringing mo- 
tions to strike,” Andrew Lokan, a 
partner at Paliare Roland Rosen- 
berg Rothstein and co-author of 
Constitutional Litigation in Canada, 
said in an e-mail. “At a minimum, 
it will likely be more expensive 
and complex to bring negligence 
claims against the Government.” 

Ms. Mulroney acknowledged 
the amendments would limit law- 
suits against the government over 
policy changes when the govern- 


~ 





John Brittain is escorted from the RCMP detachment in Penticton, B.C., on Tuesday. Mr. Brittain faces three 
counts of first-degree murder and one count of second-degree murder. AMY SMART/THE CANADIAN PRESS 


Man charged in Penticton shooting 
rampage that left four dead 


WENDY STUECK PENTICTON, B.C. 





The man accused of killing four 
people on Monday in Penticton, 
B.C., is a former city employee de- 
scribed by the mayor as a “gentle- 
man” who was involved in com- 
munity matters. 

John Brittain, of Penticton, a 
city of about 33,000 in British Co- 
lumbia’s Okanagan Valley, faces 
three counts of first-degree mur- 
der and one count of second-de- 
gree murder in relation to a string 
of shootings that resulted in parts 
of the city being cordoned off and 
dozens of officers sent into city 
streets. 

Mr. Brittain turned himself in 
to police on Monday. The RCMP 
initially said the person they took 
into custody for the shootings was 
60, but on Tuesday, when charges 
were announced, clarified that he 
was 68. Mr. Brittain made a brief 
court appearance in Penticton. 

Mayor John Vassilaki con- 
firmed Mr. Brittain worked in the 
citys engineering department 
when Mr. Vassilaki was a city 
councillor. Mr. Vassilaki was elect- 
ed as mayor last year. 

“He was a gentleman. He did 
his job well,” Mr. Vassilaki told a 


news conference. “He was very in 
favour of what our community 
was doing, was always involved in 
community matters, him and his 
wife.” Mr. Vassilaki said Mr. Brit- 
tain retired owing to illness but 
said he didn’t know details of Mr. 
Brittain’s condition. 

More recently, Mr. Brittain 
worked as a civil engineer for Ec- 
ora, a B.C. engineering firm with 
offices in eight cities in the prov- 
ince. Ecora president and chief ex- 
ecutive officer Kelly Sherman said 
Mr. Brittain had worked in the 
firm’s Penticton offices for about 
two years. 

Police have not released names 
of the victims, but relatives have 
identified one of them as Rudi 
Winter, and said the rampage may 
have been related to a dispute be- 
tween neighbours. 

Police say the victims were in 
their 60s and 7os. 

The four fatalities occurred at 
three different locations - includ- 
ing two houses on Cornwall Drive 
- over a five-kilometre radius. 
About an hour went by between 
the first call to police and the time 
when Mr. Brittain drove to the po- 
lice station and turned himself in. 

Witnesses reported a man car- 
rying a rifle, but the type and 


number of weapons used in the 
incident are part of the investiga- 
tion, RCMP Superintendent Ted 
De Jager said at the press confer- 
ence. 

“Any firearm, or multiple fire- 
arms for that matter, is something 
that we're still looking into,” Supt. 
De Jager said. Mr. Brittain was un- 
armed when he appeared at the 
police station and was immedi- 
ately taken into custody, Supt. De 
Jager said. 

Supt. De Jager would not dis- 
cuss a motive or the relationship 
between Mr. Brittain and the vic- 
tims, other than to say they were 
all known to each other. 

On Monday, Jeff Schwarz, the 
nephew of Mr. Winter, told The 
Globe and Mail that the shootings 
may have had something to do 
with a dispute between neigh- 
bours. 

In an e-mail, Mr. Brittain’s law- 
yer, Paul McMurray, said, “specu- 
lation as to an alleged motive for 
these shootings is unfounded” 
and that media and others should 
wait for evidence to be presented 
in court before rushing to conclu- 
sions. 

Mr. Brittain’s next scheduled 
court appearance is May 8 in Pen- 
ticton. 


Netanyahu gets nod to become Israeli PM 


JEFFREY HELLER JERUSALEM 





Israel’s President said on Tuesday 
a majority of members of parlia- 
ment had advised him to have 
Benjamin Netanyahu form a gov- 
ernment after the April 9 elec- 
tion, effectively ensuring his 
nomination. 

In office for the past decade, 
Mr. Netanyahu won a fifth term 
despite an announcement by At- 
torney-General Avichai Mandel- 
blit in February that he intends to 
charge Mr. Netanyahu in three 
corruption cases. Mr. Netanyahu 
has denied wrongdoing. 

President Reuven Rivlin 
chooses a party leader whom he 
judges has the best prospect of 


putting together a ruling coali- 
tion. 

He will announce his candi- 
date on Wednesday. 

In broadcast remarks on Tues- 
day, the second day of Mr. Rivlin’s 
consultations with political par- 
ties on their preferences for 
prime minister, he said Mr. Neta- 
nyahu “now has a majority of 
Knesset members” behind him. 

“Any room I had for manoeu- 
vre has effectively been removed 
at this moment,” he added. 

Mr. Netanyahu’s nomination 
has been a foregone conclusion 
since right-wing and religious 
parties allied with Mr. Netanya- 
hu’s Likud captured the largest 
number of seats in the Knesset in 
last week’s ballot and his closest 


rival, centrist Benny Gantz, con- 
ceded defeat. 

Mr. Netanyahu has said he in- 
tends to build a coalition with five 
far-right, right-wing and ultra-Or- 
thodox Jewish parties that would 
give the Likud-led government 65 
seats, four more than his previous 
administration. 

Representatives of all of those 
parties told Mr. Rivlin at the meet- 
ings, broadcast live on the inter- 
net, that they recommended Mr. 
Netanyahu. 

Mr. Gantz would likely be next 
in line to try to assemble a gov- 
ernment if Mr. Netanyahu fails to 
do so within 42 days of being cho- 
sen by Mr. Rivlin. 





REUTERS 


ment is acting in good faith, but 
said this reflects settled law anda 
Supreme Court decision. 

The proposed law is written to 
apply retroactively, meaning sev- 
eral continuing suits could be ex- 
tinguished. 

The province is currently fac- 
ing many lawsuits alleging negli- 
gence, including two that target 
Ontario’s use of solitary confine- 
ment and one aimed at the use of 
prison lockdowns to manage staff 
shortages. Those cases include al- 
legations of Charter breaches, 
which would not be affected by 
the new law. 

Plaintiffs would still have the 
opportunity to sue the govern- 
ment for decisions made in bad 
faith or government misfeasance, 
but it would become more diffi- 
cult. Under the new law, plaintiffs 
would have to seek court permis- 
sion before bringing a misfea- 
sance claim. 

During this application phase, 
they would have to produce evi- 
dence, face Crown cross-examin- 


claim has a reasonable possibility 
of success before launching a law- 
suit - all without access to govern- 
ment documents or witnesses. 

Disclosure rules would change 
so that the Crown could refuse to 
produce evidence deemed “inju- 
rious to the public interest.” 

“The proposed law would cre- 
ate numerous additional hurdles 
to misfeasance claims that will be 
virtually insurmountable — for 
many plaintiffs harmed by gov- 
ernment bad faith,” said Louis 
Century, a civil litigator with Gold- 
blatt Partners. 

The Canadian Civil Liberties 
Association said it was mulling a 
legal challenge of the new law. 

“Putting it in a budget bill 
makes no sense unless you’re try- 
ing to sneak it through without 
accountability,” Michael Bryant, 
the group’s executive director and 
a former attorney-general of On- 
tario. “I’m not saying we didn’t do 
it when we were in government, 
but that’s where government puts 
thing that they want passed with- 


ation and convince a judge their 


out much scrutiny.” 


Use of roadside Saliva tests 
for cannabis impairment 
remains controversial 


AMY SMART 





Michelle Gray says she’s afraid to get behind the wheel again 
after having her licence suspended for failing a cannabis sali- 
va test in Nova Scotia, even though she passed a police-ad- 
ministered sobriety test the same night. 

Ms. Gray has been using medical marijuana for almost 
eight years to treat multiple sclerosis, and she plans to launch 
a constitutional challenge to the law and roadside test. 

“They should not be on the streets and used for testing 
cannabis impairment,” said Ms. Gray, who lives in Sackville. 
“T think the government legalized cannabis way too fast. I 
don’t think it was a well-thought-out plan.” 

Six months after legalization, her case illustrates some of 
the challenges with enforcement facing both police and can- 
nabis users, and highlights the questions that continue to 
surround the use of technology in roadside tests. 

The Drager DrugTest 5000 remains the only technology 
approved by Ottawa to test a driver’s saliva for concentration 
of THC, the psychoactive ingredient in cannabis. 

Einat Velichover, who manages drug and alcohol detec- 
tion in Canada for Drager, said the saliva test was never de- 
signed to test for impairment. 

“Our device is there to really just identify whether there’s a 
presence of THC. It’s not meant to measure impairment and 
we never claimed that it does,” she said. 

“So really it’s just one tool of many that law enforcement 
utilize in order to assess impairment and road safety.” 

Ms. Velichover said that while she appreciates the con- 
cerns that have arisen, law enforcement needs to balance 
cannabis users’ rights with the 
importance of keeping roads safe. 

Justice Department spokeswo- fi 
man Angela Savard said the Can- 
adian Society of Forensic Science 
tests and evaluates technology 
then recommends it to the attor- 
ney-general for consideration. 

If a driver fails the roadside 
test, the result can be used in de- 
veloping “reasonable grounds” to 
believe that a drug-impaired driv- 
ing offence has occurred and also 
give the officer grounds to inves- 
tigate further, she said. 

“Tt is important to note that in- 
vestigating drug-impaired driv- 
ing is not exclusively dependent 
on a drug screener,” she wrote in 
an e-mail. 

As of Oct. 1, there were more than 13,000 law-enforcement 
officers trained in standardized field sobriety testing, and 833 
officers trained as drug recognition experts across Canada, 
she said. Further training is under way. 

Ms. Savard said the department expects more technology 
to be recommended and approved in the future, but couldn’t 
comment on continuing evaluations. 

Some police departments are declining to use the saliva 
test. 

“For the most part, in British Columbia, police depart- 
ments have not deployed it. Several departments have a 
Drager 5000 that we can use and test but we’re all a little bit 
wary,” said Chief Constable Mike Serr of the Abbotsford Po- 
lice Department. 

Constable Serr said many departments are waiting to get a 
better sense of the test’s value and are concerned charges 
could be thrown out if it is challenged in court. 

“We’re concerned on how that potentially could play out,” 
said Constable Serr, who is also the co-chair of the drug policy 
committee with the Canadian Association of Chiefs of Police. 

“It doesn’t give us the quantitative analysis so it really 
doesn’t provide us much extra beyond what a drug recog- 
nition expert can provide us with. So at this point, the practi- 
cal uses of the tool haven’t really been proven to us.” 

In the meantime, he said anecdotal reports from depart- 
ments suggest the increased training seems to be resulting in 
aslight increase in drug-impaired driving charges since legal- 
ization. In Abbotsford, 30 per cent of front-line police officers 
are now trained in standardized field sobriety testing and all 
members of the traffic unit are drug recognition experts. 

But as impaired driving continues to be a reality, others say 
they want to see saliva-testing tools used more often. 

Eric Dumschat, legal director for Mothers Against Drunk 
Driving Canada, said the organization is hoping more tech- 
nology gets approved and rolled out. 

“We had expected there would have been more devices 
approved by this point and hopefully in the longer run, the 
technology is able to be improved. In an ideal world, we 
would have the equivalent of the breathalyzer, but alcohol is 
a very simple molecule compared with THC,” he said. 

He said while testing bodily fluids is important to indicate 
recent use, the increase in sobriety and drug recognition 
training is better for identifying impairment and has been 
making roads safer. “In regards to enforcement, I think it’s 
going about as well as it can be,” he said. 
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Netflix Inc. spent US$7.5-billion on original programming last year including The Crown, top, and 
Queer Eye, above. That figure is expected to increase in 2019. NETFLIX 





LNG Canada presses ahead with construction 
despite continuing dispute with Wet’suwet’en group 


SHAWN McCARTHY 
GLOBAL ENERGY REPORTER 
TORONTO 





LNG Canada is forging ahead with 
construction of its $18-billion lique- 
fied natural gas export facility de- 
spite a continuing dispute with a 
group from Wet’suwet’en Nation 
along the route of the required pipe- 
line, company chief executive Andy 
Calitz said Tuesday. 

At an industry conference in To- 
ronto, Mr. Calitz said the interna- 


tional consortium, which is led by 
Royal Dutch Shell PLC, has already 
spent nearly $3-billion on the pro- 
ject and has locked down contracts 
in China where modules for the 
processing facility will be fabricated 
for assembly in Kitimat, B.C. 

The export project is one of the 
rare bright spots for the Western 
Canadian oil and gas sector, which 
has seen depressed prices for gas and 
lack of sufficient pipeline for crude 
that has resulted in government- 
mandate production cuts. 

The LNG project faces challenges 


from a group led by eight hereditary 
chiefs of the Wet’suwet’en Nation. 
The hereditary chiefs seek to block 
TransCanada Corp.’s access to right 
of way for the Coastal GasLink pipe- 
line, which would connect the LNG 
facility with the natural gas fields of 
northeastern B.C. 

But LNG Canada has the support 
of First Nations in Kitimat and along 
the route and has already allocated 
more than $175-million in contracts 
with Indigenous-led businesses in 
British Columbia, Mr. Calitz said. 

LNG, B5 


In France, two billionaires — and long-time rivals — 
offer competing donations for Notre-Dame repairs 


THOMAS ADAMSON PARIS 





wo of France’s richest men, 
‘| long locked in a very public ri- 
valry, are once again pitted 
against each other - this time over 
flashy and competing donations to 
rebuild Notre-Dame. 
Billionaire luxury tycoons - Ber- 
nard Arnault, 70, and Francois Pi- 


INVESTING 

Letting computers choose 
the stocks has paid off for 
this dividend ETF = ss 


nault, 82 - are among France’s fierce- 
st business competitors and patrons. 

On Tuesday, their rivalry reached 
dramatic heights when it was an- 
nounced Mr. Pinault, his son and 
their company Artemis would im- 
mediately donate €100-million 
(about $150-million) to help finance 
renovations to Notre-Dame after it 
was seriously damaged in an inferno 
during building works. 
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B.C. grower Village Farms falls 
more than 10 per cent after 


Short-seller takes aim = B2 


KONRAD YAKABUSKI 
Macron faces a dilemma after his economic 
speech was delayed by Notre-Dame fire = 84 





Hours later, Mr. Arnault shot back 
with an announcement that he, his 
family and his luxury company 
LVMH would pledge double that 
amount - €200-million — for the res- 
toration of the church that was im- 
mortalized in Victor Hugo’s 1831 nov- 
el The Hunchback of Notre Dame - an 
eternal story of obsession and jeal- 
ousy. 

NOTRE-DAME, B5 
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Kinross cuts ties 
with two more 
executives as It 
eyes cost cuts 


NIALL McGEE 
MINING REPORTER 





Kinross Gold Corp. is cutting ties with two more 
senior executives, weeks after it let go of its chief 
financial officer, as it focuses on cost cutting. 

On Tuesday, Toronto-based Kinross said that 
chief operating officer Lauren Roberts and Gina 
Jardine, senior vice-president, human resources, 
are leaving the firm. Company spokesman Louie 
Diaz said that Kinross has no plans to replace ei- 
ther role. 

In March, Kinross said it was parting ways with 
chief financial officer Tony Giardini. He will be re- 
placed by Andrea Freeborough, vice-president, in- 
vestor relations and corporate development. 

In a press release, Kinross said the latest staff 
reductions were motivated by the need to increase 
efficiency and better manage costs. 

Kinross is considered to be among Canada’s 
highest-cost and worst-performing senior gold 
miners. 

Mr. Roberts had been at the firm for 15 years and 
had held various senior roles, including senior 
vice-president of corporate development before 
being promoted to COO in January, 2017. 

Last year, he earned US$1.65-million in compen- 
sation. 

KINROSS, B5 


Ontario to tighten 
rules for financial 
planner, adviser 
credentials 


CLARE O'HARA 
WEALTH MANAGEMENT REPORTER 





The government of Ontario is proposing stricter reg- 
ulations for financial planners and financial advis- 
ers by cracking down on individuals who are not 
qualified to use those titles. 

In its recent budget, the province announced the 
Financial Professionals Title Protection Act, 2019, to 
improve oversight on qualifications. The bill would 
require anyone in Ontario who wants to use to use 
the title “financial planner” or “financial adviser” to 
obtain appropriate credentials and remain in good 
standing. 

Financial advisers typically help clients manage 
their investments, while financial planners help cli- 
ents prepare plans to meet a goal such as retirement 
or a child’s education. Canada has no legislated na- 
tional standard for those who offer financial plan- 
ning or advice. Outside Quebec, which has its own 
rules, anyone can call themselves a financial plan- 
ner or adviser — regardless of certification, designa- 
tion or educational background. 

Ontario’s move comes at a time when the Om- 
budsman for Banking Services and Investments 
(OBSI), an independent group that handles con- 
sumer complaints about the financial industry, says 
it is seeing no decline in cases. 

PLANNERS, B5 
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Village Farms shares slide on Citron report 


Short-seller says pot 
investors have better 
choices than the B.C. 
vegetable grower 


DAVID MILSTEAD 
JAMESON BERKOW 





Noted U.S. short-seller Andrew 
Left took aim at B.C. grower Vil- 
lage Farms International Inc., 
sending the company’s stock 
down nearly 11 per cent Tuesday 
and partially reversing a remark- 
able run. 

Mr. Left, of Citron Research, 
said the cannabis investors have 
better choices than the vegetable- 
growing company, the shares of 
which had more than quadrupled 
this year on the strength of a joint 
venture to grow marijuana in its 
greenhouses in Delta, B.C. Village 
Farms, which has posted nearly 
US$750-million in sales over the 
past five years, has been slightly 
less than break-even, profit-wise, 


over that time. Yet, the cannabis 
connection helped Village Farms 
hit $1.1-billion in market capital- 
ization late last month, not long 
after its listing on the U.S. Nasdaq 
exchange. 

The appeal to pot investors is 
the 50-50 joint venture, called 
Pure Sunfarms Corp., which Vil- 
lage Farms formed with Emerald 
Health Therapeutics Inc. TSX- 
Venture-listed Emerald Health 
had slightly more than $1-million 
in revenue in the past 12 months, 
a $20-million net loss and a mar- 
ket cap of $600-million, accord- 
ing to S&P Global Market Intelli- 
gence. In June, 2017, the two com- 
panies said they were creating the 
venture to combine Village 
Farms’ greenhouse capacity with 
Emerald’s cash and _ cannabis 
knowledge. Pure Sunfarms, Vil- 
lage Farms said at the time, has 
the goal to be the lowest-cost can- 
nabis producer in Canada. 

In targeting Village Farms, Mr. 
Left outlines a number of associ- 
ations Emerald Health principals 
have had with other small com- 


Immigrants bear heavier debt 
burden than Canadian-born 
peers, Statscan study says 


RACHELLE YOUNGLAI 





Canada’s property boom has in- 
creased household wealth, but re- 
al estate purchases have left im- 
migrants with a bigger debt bur- 
den than residents who were 
born here. 

A new study from Statistics 
Canada shows that immigrants 
owed significantly more than 
their Canadian counterparts, 
leaving newcomers more vulner- 
able to higher interest rates and 
an economic slowdown. 

Since the Great Recession, Can- 
adians have been borrowing 
heavily and pushing household 
debt to levels that are seen as a 
risk to the financial system over 
all. 

The study looked at household 
assets and debts in 1999, 2005, 
2012 and 2016, the most recently 
available data. It shows the debt- 
to-income measurement had 
climbed for both immigrant and 
Canadian-born families, but the 
level was substantially higher for 
immigrants. 

The debt-to-income ratio for 
established immigrant families 
hit 217 per cent in 2016 because of 
large mortgages, according to 
Statscan data. In comparison, 
older Canadian-born families had 
a debt-to-income ratio of 132 per 
cent. 

“We know that when it comes 
to new immigrants, many of 
them see real estate as an impor- 
tant factor. They would like to 
own something physical. This 
means that they are willing to 
take large mortgages,” said Benja- 
min Tal, deputy chief economist 
with CIBC. “The attachment to re- 
al estate is very different. There is 
an urgency to get something after 
arriving or establishing them- 
selves,” he said. 

For those who were in the 
country for less than a decade, 
the debt-to-income ratio was 
about 250 per cent, and for those 
who had been in the country for 
10-to-19 years, the ratio was near- 
ly 300 per cent. 

When mortgage loans were ex- 
cluded, immigrants and Cana- 
dian-born households had simi- 
lar levels of indebtedness. 

A higher debt-to-income ratio 
does not necessarily mean that 
immigrants bought pricier 
homes. But it could mean that 
they had smaller down payments 
and/or lower incomes. 

Immigrants “probably have 
less help from parents, so they 
probably have a bigger mort- 
gage,” Mr. Tal said. 

The study shows the impor- 
tance of real estate for immi- 
grants through home ownership 


rates and composition of wealth. 

Established immigrants held 
about half of their wealth in real 
estate. (An established immi- 
grant is defined as someone who 
has been in the country for a min- 
imum of two decades and where 
the primary income earner was 
between the ages of 45 and 64.) 
The same age cohort for those 
born in Canada held about one- 
third of their wealth in real estate. 

It is the same story for more re- 
cent immigrants. Those who have 
been in the country for less than 
two decades held a minimum of 
60 per cent of their wealth in pri- 
mary and secondary residences. 
Meanwhile, those born in Canada 
held less than 40 per cent of their 
wealth in real estate. 

The study shows that when im- 
migrants first move to Canada, 
they had a lower level of home 
ownership than those born in 
Canada. But after living in the 
country for more than 17 years, 
immigrant home _ ownership 
rates surpassed Canadian-born 
residents. 

“Even though they have a low- 
er rate, they eventually catch up 
relative to Canadian born. The 
same is not true regarding the 
percentage of families that have a 
registered pension plan,” said Re- 
né Morissette, author of the study 
and senior economist with Stat- 
scan. 

The study shows that in 2016, 
47 per cent of immigrant families 
had pension plans versus 61 per 
cent for Canadian-born people. 

“It could be an economic re- 
sponse to being in jobs with low 
coverage and saying we will ad- 
just by investing more in terms of 
housing,” Mr. Morissette said. 

Real estate has helped increase 
wealth for immigrants and their 
Canadian-born peers. The aver- 
age wealth of established immi- 
grant families climbed to $1.06- 
million in 2016 from $625,000 in 
1999. Whereas, the average 
wealth for the comparable born- 
in-Canada cohort increased to 
$979,000 from $519,000. 

Over that time period, the av- 
erage selling price of a house in 
Canada rose to $485,195 from 
$214,296, according to data from 
the Canadian Real Estate Associ- 
ation. 

All amounts are adjusted to 
2016 dollars. 





Are you a homeowner who worries 
about rising interest rates and lives 
in one of these areas? Brampton, 
Richmond Hill, Vaughan, Richmond, 
Surrey and Edmonton? If you would 
like to share your story with 

The Globe and Mail, contact 
reporter Rachelle Younglai at 
ryounglai@globeandmail.com. 


CALGARY SEES BOOST IN DOWNTOWN OFFICE TENANTS 





CALGARY Colliers International 
says a rising trend of “reverse 
migration” is starting to bring 
office tenants back into Calgary’s 
core, resulting in a decline in the 
downtown vacancy rate during 
the first three months of the 
year. 

The commercial realtor says 
the vacancy rate slipped to 25.23 
per cent from 26.45 per cent in 
the last quarter of 2018, thanks to 
tenants moving back downtown 
to be closer to clients or to take 
advantage of aggressive terms 
being offered by landlords. 


It says it expects the trend to 
continue through the year, dri- 
ven by numerous small trans- 
actions as most tenants needing 
more than 20,000 square feet 
with upcoming lease expires this 
year and next have already com- 
pleted transactions. The report is 
the second in two weeks to note 
the improvements in the market 
which has ballooned by more 
than four million square feet of 
new Space since 2014 despite an 
oil-price crash that year that led 
to oil and gas employee layoffs. 
THE CANADIAN PRESS 


panies that have been the sub- 
ject, he said, of promotional ac- 
tivity that accompanied a rise in 
the share price. One previous Em- 
erald partner, Namaste Technolo- 
gies, was a target of Mr. Left’s in 
October. Mr. Left says the U.S. Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion should investigate Village 
Farms for its public statements 
and the amount of stock in the 
company some insiders have sold 
as part of the company’s stock of- 
ferings. 

Village Farms’ TSX-listed stock 
closed at $15.18 on Tuesday, down 
from its Monday close of $17.03 
and its March 22 high of $24.25. 
Emerald Health shares also de- 
clined Tuesday on the Citron re- 
port, falling 12.5 per cent to close 
at $3.63. Short sellers borrow 
stocks, sell them, then repay the 
shares later, hoping to buy them 
at a lower price. So when stocks 
decline, short-sellers profit. 

Village Farms did not return 
calls and messages Tuesday seek- 
ing comment. 

Allan Rewak, vice-president of 


communications and stakehold- 
er relations for Emerald Health, 
said investors should judge the 
company on its own track record. 
“Emerald is very proud of what 
we've achieved - we welcome 
people taking a deep look under 
the hood, because we’re one of 
the original 13 licensed producers 
in Canada ... we’ve gone from one 
3,000-square-foot facility to over 
1.2 million in licensed cultivation 
currently, a massive footprint 
providing a substantial amount 
of high-quality greenhouse and 
indoor-grown cannabis.” 

Mr. Left’s short-selling style is 
bombastic, with brief reports that 
sometimes allege illegal activity 
and often call on U.S. regulators 
to clamp down on a company. His 
negative report, in 2015, on Va- 
leant Pharmaceuticals Interna- 
tional Inc., before the company’s 
remarkable share-price tumble, 
earned him followers. His 2017 at- 
tack on Canadian tech darling 
Shopify Inc.’s marketing practic- 
es, however, has not panned out, 
as Shopify’s stock price has con- 


tinued to climb. 

The cannabis industry has 
been fertile ground for Mr. Left, 
who has been on both the long 
and short side of Canopy Growth 
Corp. and Tilray Inc., and has 
shorted Cronos Group Inc. 

Greg Taylor, the portfolio man- 
ager for cannabis holdings at Pur- 
pose Investments, had shorted 
Village Farms recently and cov- 
ered his position last week by 
buying back the stock at $20 and 
repaying the loan. He says Ci- 
tron’s reports should be taken 
with “a grain of salt. ... There is no 
smoking gun here.” 

“A lot of people have made a 
lot of money in a very short time 
and are probably very close to hit- 
ting the sell button anyway and 
are just looking for a reason,” he 
said. “They’re saying they’re not 
sure why [Village Farm shares] 
went from $5 to $20, ‘But ’m not 
going to stick around to see 


2°99 


whether it goes back to $5. 





VILLAGE FARMS (VFF) 
CLOSE: $15.18, DOWN $1.85 
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Although Sidewalk Labs was not named in the CCLA lawsuit, CEO Daniel Doctoroff says the group is 
being too quick to litigate since the project is still in the proposal stage. FRED LUM/THE GLOBE AND MAIL 


Civil liberties group files lawsuit 
over Toronto Quayside project 


MICHELLE McQUIGGE TORONTO 





The Canadian Civil Liberties Association 
launched a lawsuit Tuesday against all three 
levels of government involved in a bid to bring 
a high-tech neighbourhood to Toronto’s 
downtown core. 

Federal, provincial and municipal govern- 
ments are all named in the notice of applica- 
tion filed by the civil rights and freedoms 
group, which has been threatening since 
March to launch legal action over the yet-to- 
be-approved Quayside project. 

The suit also names Waterfront Toronto, a 
local organization that’s partnered with Goo- 
gle sibling company Sidewalk Labs to develop 
five hectares of waterfront land into a “smart 
city” with high-tech sensors built into nearly 
every aspect of its infrastructure. 

A notice of application announcing the suit 
alleged the project is replete with potential 
privacy breaches that violate Canadians’ con- 
stitutional rights. 

The association called for a 
complete “reset” of the partner- 
ship with Sidewalk Labs. 

“Before developing or imple- 
menting the Quayside project, 
the respondent governments 
have the duty to develop a digital 
data governance policy to ad- 
dress the capture, collection, 
control, management, owner- 
ship, risks, exploitation and resi- 
dency of the data collected,” the 
notice of application reads. “In- 
stead, the respondent govern- 
ments have abdicated their duty 
... have violated or will violate 
Canadians’ personal and collec- 
tive privacy rights.” 

The provincial and federal 
governments named in the suit 
did not immediately respond to 
a request for comment on the legal action, 
which also names private citizen Lester Brown 
as a complainant alongside the association. 

A spokesman for Toronto Mayor John Tory 
said Sidewalk’s final proposal for Quayside 
will go through “full public scrutiny” for a va- 
riety of issues, including those raised in the 
lawsuit. 

Waterfront Toronto said in a statement that 
since it has not yet received Sidewalk Labs’ 
master plan for Quayside, it cannot assess the 
claims in the association’s suit. 

Word of the suit comes weeks after the asso- 
ciation sent letters to Prime Minister Justin 
Trudeau, Ontario Premier Doug Ford and the 
Toronto mayor warning it was considering le- 
gal action over the Sidewalk collaboration. 

The Quayside project, which still needs fur- 
ther approvals from all three levels of govern- 
ment, involves bringing affordable housing, 
heated sidewalks, so-called raincoats for build- 
ings and autonomous vehicle infrastructure to 


Federal, provincial 
and municipal 
governments are all 
named in the notice 
of application filed 
by the civil rights 
and freedoms group, 
which has been 
threatening since 
March to launch legal 
action over the 
yet-to-be-approved 
Quayside project. 


the city’s waterfront. 

It has been mired in controversies over data 
and privacy concerns due to the vast amounts 
of information it could collect through 
phones, sensors and other devices embedded 
in the neighbourhood’s infrastructure. 

The suit seeks to nullify Sidewalk Labs’ part- 
nership agreement with Waterfront Toronto, 
alleging the local development organization 
does not have the authority to create a digital 
governance policy for the Quayside project. 

The suit also makes numerous arguments 
centred on the Charter of Rights and Free- 
doms, alleging that the collection of personal 
data infringes on a host of civil liberties. 

“The data capture will be or will likely be 
carried out without the meaningful informed 
consent of its target individuals and for inap- 
propriate purposes,” the notice reads. 

It also claims that the “non-consensual sur- 
render by the state to Sidewalk Labs and/or 
others of private data” will discourage, limit or 
even make it impossible for individuals to as- 
semble and associate freely and anonymously 
to pursue legitimate social goals, 
personal and public activities 
and civic engagements. 

“This curtails or negates crit- 
ical freedoms in a democracy 
where collective behaviour plays 
an important political and social 
role,” it reads. 

Although Sidewalk Labs was 
not named in the suit, its chief 
executive officer said the associ- 
ation was being too hasty with its 
legal action since the project re- 
mains in the proposal stage. 

“T think what surprised me a 
little bit was that nobody was 
sort of prepared to give us the 
benefit of the doubt,” Dan Docto- 
roff said in a speech Tuesday at 
the Canadian Club in Toronto. 

Mr. Doctoroff said Sidewalk 
has promised not to use any data for commer- 
cial or advertising purposes, adding that an 
unspecified independent regime will be re- 
sponsible for managing the data. He said that 
while he doesn’t know the details of the law- 
suit, Sidewalk takes issues around privacy and 
surveillance seriously. 

The CCLA is not the first to raise issues with 
the project. 

In late February, about 30 concerned citi- 
zens, including long-time Quayside critics Bi- 
anca Wylie and Saadia Muzaffar, formed an 
organization called Block Sidewalk, calling for 
the end of the project. 

After it was revealed in February that Side- 
walk was hoping to collect a cut of the city’s 
property taxes and development fees in ex- 
change for funding a light rail transit line, 
some city councillors also expressed reserva- 
tions about the project. 
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Netflix forecasts fewer new 
subscribers amid competiton 


Streaming company predicts 
picking up five million new 
customers from April to June 


LISA RICHWINE 
VIBHUTI SHARMA 





Netflix Inc. reported quarterly results on 
Tuesday that beat Wall Street targets, but 
the world’s largest online streaming ser- 
vice predicted it would hook fewer new 
customers than expected through June, 
just as Walt Disney Co. and others prepare 
to escalate the streaming video wars. 

Netflix predicted it would pick up five 
million new streaming subscribers from 
April through June. That was below the 
5.48 million consensus of industry analy- 
sts surveyed by FactSet. 

From January through March, Netflix 
reported it added 7.86 million paid sub- 
scribers internationally, compared with 
the average analyst estimate of 7.14 mil- 
lion, according to IBES data from Refinitiv. 


The company said it signed up 1.74 mil- 
lion paid subscribers in the United States 
in the quarter, above the average analyst 
estimate of about 1.57 million, according 
to IBES data from Refinitiv. 

Netflix is spending billions to attract 
new customers while Disney, 
AT&T Inc’s WarnerMedia, 
Apple Inc. and Comcast 
Corp. plan to launch stream- 
ing competitors. 


the strongest rivals thanks 
to a broad portfolio of fran- 
chises popular with childre- 
nand a brand trusted by par- 
ents. Last week, Disney 
priced its service at US$7 a 
month, just more than half 
the US$13 price for Netflix’s 
most U.S. popular plan. The Disney+ ser- 
vice will launch in November. 

Disney is leading a shift among tradi- 
tional media companies that had been 
selling programming to Netflix for years. 
Now, many have decided to keep their 
content for their own services as Netflix 


Netflix is spending 
billions to attract 
Disney is viewed as one of New customers while 
Disney, AT&T Inc.'s 
WarnerMedia, Apple cents a 
Inc. and Comcast 
Corp. plan to launch 
streaming 
competitors. 


and another tech giant, Amazon.com Inc., 
continue to lure new customers to 
streaming. 

Netflix spent US$7.5-billion on TV 
shows and movies for 2018, and execu- 
tives have said that amount will increase 
in 2019. The aggressive 
spending has led to a tripli- 
ng of the company’s debt in 
two years. 

For the first quarter, Net- 
flix said its net income rose 
to US$344.1-million, or 76 US 
share, from 
US$290.1-million, or 64 US 
cents a share, a year earlier. 
Analysts on average were ex- 
pecting 57 US cents a share. 
Total revenue rose to 
US$4.52-billion from US$3.7- 
billion. Analysts on average had expected 
revenue of US$4.5-billion. 





REUTERS 





NETFLIX (NFLX) 
CLOSE: US$359.46, UP US$10.59 


Boeing 737 software upgrade ‘suitable, FAA says 


DAVID SHEPARDSON 





A review by a USS. Federal Aviation Admin- 
istration panel into Boeing Co.’s grounded 
737 Max aircraft found a planned software 
update and training revisions to be “oper- 
ationally suitable,” the agency said Tues- 
day, an important milestone in getting the 
planes back in the air. 

More than 300 Boeing 737 Max jets have 
been grounded worldwide after nearly 350 
people died in two recent crashes, one in 
Indonesia in October and another in Eth- 
iopia last month. 

Boeing announced a planned software 
update on the 737 Max to prevent errone- 
ous data from triggering an anti-stall sys- 
tem known as MCAS that is under scrutiny 
following the two disastrous nose-down 
crashes. 

The draft report from the Flight Stan- 
dardization Board (FSB) appointed by the 
FAA, which includes pilots, engineers and 
other experts, said additional training was 
needed for MCAS, but not required to be 
done in a simulator. The board said 
ground training “must address system de- 
scription, functionality, associated failure 
conditions, and flight crew alerting.” The 
public has until April 30 to make com- 
ments. 

The panel evaluated the software up- 
date to MCAS for “training and checking 
differences determination,’ the report 
said. “The MCAS system was found to be 
operationally suitable.” 

Boeing is under pressure to upgrade the 
software and convince global regulators 
that the plane is safe to fly again, a process 
expected to take at least 90 days. Investors 
were advised on Tuesday by the proxy 
firms Institutional Shareholder Services 
and Glass Lewis to press the company to 
vote for a shareholder proposal to split the 
role of chairman and chief executive. 


QUALCOMM SHARES SOAR 
AFTER SETTLEMENT OF 
LEGAL SPAT WITH APPLE 


Qualcomm Inc. on Tuesday won 
a major victory with a surprise 
settlement of its wide-ranging 
legal dispute with Apple Inc. 
that includes a supply agree- 
ment paving the way for the 
iPhone to once again use Qual- 
comm modem chips including 
potentially for new 5G capability. 

The settlement also includes a 
six-year patent licence and a 
payment from Apple to Qual- 
comm, but the companies did 
not disclose the amount. 

Shares of Qualcomm jumped 
23 per cent to US$70.45, their 
biggest gain in more than 19 
years. 

As their conflict intensified, 
Apple had relied exclusively on 
Intel Corp. chips since last year. 
Apple stock rose marginally, 
gaining two cents to US$199.25. 
Shares of Intel, Qualcomm’s 
main competitor for supplying 
modem chips to Apple, rose 43 
US cents to US$56.71. 

The settlement comes after 
two years of increasingly bitter 
legal conflict between the two 
companies. 

The deal restores Qualcomm 
to Apple’s stable of suppliers 
and could help it return to the 
pre-eminent position it held in 
the early 2010s. Qualcomm 
dominated the transition to 4G 
mobile networks and expanded 
revenues dramatically. 

Apple had accused Qual- 
comm of using illegal patent 
practices to keep a monopoly on 
modem chips that connect 
phones to mobile data networks. 
Qualcomm had said Apple was 
using its technology without 
paying for it. REUTERS 
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More than 300 Boeing 737 Max jets have been grounded worldwide after two fatal crashes, 
one in Indonesia in October and another in Ethiopia last month.The company is under 
pressure to upgrade the software on the plane so it is safe to fly again. TED S. WARREN/AP 


ISS said uncertainty about the long- 
term impact on Boeing related to safety 
problems with the 737 Max was serious 
enough to merit having an independent 
board chair. “Shareholders would benefit 
from the most robust form of independent 
oversight to ensure that the company’s 
management is able to regain the confi- 
dence of regulators, customers and other 
key stakeholders, ISS said in a report 
ahead of Boeing’s annual shareholders 
meeting on April 209. 

Glass Lewis also recommended inves- 
tors vote to remove from the board the 
head of Boeing’s audit committee, Law- 
rence Kellner, the former chair and chief 
executive of Continental Airlines. Glass Le- 
wis said the two crashes “indicate a poten- 
tial lapse in the board’s oversight of risk 


management. We believe the audit com- 
mittee should have taken a more pro-ac- 
tive role in identifying the risks associated 
with the 737 Max 8 aircraft.” 

Boeing said in a statement it “has a 
strong, actively engaged board, which 
brings a high level of expertise, dedication 
and commitment to its oversight function, 
including with respect to the safety of the 
737 Max and our other airplane programs.” 

The FAA still must approve the software 
package and training once Boeing formal- 
ly submits them to the agency, an FAA 
spokesman said. 
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BOEING (BA) 
CLOSE: US$381.72, UP US$6.62 


Bond investors say Ontario’s plan to 
cut deficit lacks a ‘trophy’ cost-saver 


FERGAL SMITH TORONTO 





Ontario, the world’s biggest subsovereign 
debtor, faces an uphill task to balance the 
books in the coming years after its govern- 
ment failed to deliver a “trophy” cost-sav- 
ing in last week’s budget, bond investors 
Say. 

Elected last June, Premier Doug Ford’s 
Conservatives are relying on bureaucratic 
efficiencies to reduce spending and bal- 
ance the budget in 2023-24. That may be 
difficult in the wake of the previous Liber- 
al government’s belt-tightening and as a 
projected slowdown in economic growth 
crimps revenue. 


“They haven’t gone out ee 


and found the big trophy 
cost-saver,” said Brian Cal- 
der, a portfolio manager at 
Franklin Bissett Investment 
Management, which owns 
the province’s debt. 

“They haven’t announced 
anything that you can point 


They haven't 
announced anything 
that you can point had 
your finger to and 
say this is going 


ond highest among Canada’s 10 provinces. 

Ontario’s estimated net debt of about 
$343-billion in 2018-2019 makes it the 
world’s largest subsovereign debtor, ac- 
cording to Moody’s Investors Service. 

The Conservatives, who see the biggest 
cost savings coming from administrative 
efficiencies and consolidating procure- 
ment practices, have projected spending 
growth to slow to an average rate of 1 per 
cent over the coming five years. But ex- 
perts argue that pace, which is less than 
inflation and population growth, may be 
difficult to achieve. 

The province has previously been un- 
able to sustain such a low level of spend- 
ing growth, said Michael 
Yake, a senior credit officer 
at Moody’s, which cut the 
province’s credit rating in 
December to Aa3 from Aa2. 

The previous government 
already constrained 
spending earlier in the dec- 
ade, “‘so it’s really a question 
of how much can the system 


your finger to and say this is ; to make the withstand on further re- 
going to make the difference difference on the straint at this point,” Mr. 
on the budget balance,” said budget balance. Yake said. 


Mr. Calder, who sees other 
bonds as offering greater op- 
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increased in the past two fis- 
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deficit could prompt inves- 

tors to demand a higher return from Onta- 
rio, which already pays more to borrow 
than some other major provinces, such as 
Quebec and British Columbia, that are 
running balanced budgets. It could also 
put at risk some Conservative election 
promises and hurt the province’s ability to 
reduce its heavy debt load. 

After running deficits every year since 
2008-09, Ontario’s net debt-to-GDP, a key 
measure of fiscal health, has climbed to an 
estimated 40.2 per cent in 2018-19, the sec- 


tween 2010-11 and 2016-17. A 
slowdown in the housing market, high 
consumer debt and global headwinds 
could increase the fiscal challenges for On- 
tario, which accounts for about 40 per 
cent of Canada’s economy and is a major 
exporter of cars and other manufactured 
products. 

The provincial budget projected growth 
to slow to 1.4 per cent in 2019 from 2.2 per 
cent in 2018. 
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CANOPY CO-CEO FORECASTS 
“GROWTH QUARTER’ AHEAD 
FOR CANNABIS PRODUCER 





Canopy Growth Corp.’s co-chief 
executive Bruce Linton is ex- 
pecting a “growth quarter” 
ahead and foresees the cannabis 
company will generate $1-billion 
in revenue during its next fi- 
nancial year. 

The Smiths Falls, Ont.-based 
licensed producer has increased 
the pace of its packaging and 
shipping processes and antici- 
pates sales growth to accelerate 
by the final quarter of the calen- 
dar year as the number of legal 
retailers grows and edibles hit 
the market, he said on Tuesday. 

“The final two quarters of our 
year, I expect to be very strong. 
But we expect the growth to 
keep going ... just because more 
stores, and then better prod- 
ucts,” Mr. Linton told reporters. 

His bullish comments on the 
sidelines of the GMP Securities 
cannabis industry conference in 
Toronto come one day after 
shares of licensed producer 
Aphria Inc. slipped by as much 
as 15 per cent after its quarterly 
revenue and earnings fell short 
of estimates. 

Mr. Linton on Tuesday took 
an optimistic tone and told 
reporters at the conference that 
Canopy has increased the num- 
ber of units it can package and 
ship, from 300,000 units in 
October to 1.3 million in March. 

“We can package, ship. But we 
always have issues. As soon as 
you get rid of one block point, it 
rushes to another,” he said. 

He anticipates the cannabis 
producer will generate more 
than $1-billion in revenue glob- 
ally during its financial year, 
which started on April 1. 

However, he isn’t expecting 
Canopy to reach profitability at 
that level of revenue, as it is 
investing in clinical trials and 
other initiatives to position itself 
for the long term. 

Meanwhile on Tuesday, the 
licensed producer and its ven- 
ture-capital arm announced two 
acquisitions. Canopy Rivers Inc. 
said it acquired an 18.4-per-cent 
stake in cosmetics company 
High Beauty Inc. for US$2.5- 
million. As well, Canopy an- 
nounced an all-cash acquisition 
of Spain-based licensed cannabis 
producer Canamo y Fibras Nat- 
urales SL, also known as Cafina. 
THE CANADIAN PRESS 


B OF A RAISES ALARM 
AS QUARTERLY REVENUE 
FALLS SHORT OF FORECASTS 





Bank of America Corp. forecast 
that net interest income would 
rise half as fast this year after 
reporting first-quarter revenue 
on Tuesday that fell short of 
expectations. 

The bank’s shares initially 
fell as much as 2.8 per cent but 
closed at US$20.88, up 0.1 per 
cent. 

Bank of America, the sec- 
ond-biggest U.S. bank by assets, 
followed rival domestic lenders 
by struggling to generate top- 
line growth in the latest quar- 
ter and suffering from a decline 
in trading revenue. 

During the first quarter, 
lower market volatility hurt 
trading revenue at U.S. banks, 
leaving them to rely on ex- 
pense cuts to drive profitability. 
At Bank of America, expenses 
declined by 4 per cent. JPMor- 
gan Chase & Co., the country’s 
biggest bank by assets, has 
been the exception. It increased 
revenue and beat expectations 
while seeing expenses rise as it 
invests in new technology. 

Allowing for different tax 
treatments on some assets, 
Bank of America said revenue 
came in at US$23.2-billion. That 
compared with the average 
analyst estimate of US$23.3- 
billion, according to IBES data 
from Refinitiv. 

Chief financial officer Paul 
Donofrio told analysts on a 
conference call that the bank 
anticipates its net interest 
income will rise by 3 per cent 
in 2019, compared with 6 per 
cent last year. “We’ve got some 
near-term headwinds,” he said. 

Revenue rose in two of the 
lender’s four main businesses. 

Mr. Donofrio said growth in 
the bank’s deposits and loans 
suggested the performance of 
the U.S. economy remained 
solid despite recession con- 
cerns. “Bank of America has 
demonstrated for years now 
that we can grow well in an 
economy that is just growing 
moderately,” he told reporters 
on a conference call. 

Chief executive Brian Moyni- 
han cited demand for credit 
from middle-market business. 
He said that was “good news 
for the economy over all.” 
REUTERS 
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Notre-Dame throws wrench in Macron’s plans 


Cathedral fire postpones 
key speech on reforms, 
threatening to upend 
President’s meticulously 
crafted political strategy 
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onday was supposed to 
| \ mark the beginning of 
Emmanuel Macron’s sec- 

ond act. 

The French President, under 
siege for five months by yellow- 
vested demonstrators, had set 
aside April 15 for a major speech 
during which he was to unveil a 
panoply of economic, social and 
democratic reforms aimed at an- 
swering the grievances the pro- 
test movement has raised. 

Barely 20 minutes before he 
was to take to the air on Monday 
evening, Mr. Macron was forced 
to postpone his speech as flames 
engulfed Notre-Dame de Paris. 
For now, at least, the tragedy has 
united France in grief (at the 
damage done to the 850-year-old 
Gothic wonder), and in gratitude 
(toward the firefighters who risk- 
ed their lives to save the cathedral 
from total destruction). The 
whole country is behind Mr. Ma- 
cron in his vow to rebuild Notre- 
Dame. 

But the postponement of the 
speech aimed at rebooting Mr. 
Macron’s presidency threatens to 
upend the meticulously crafted 
political strategy he has spent 
weeks working to perfect. Specu- 
lation about the measures the 
President would unveil in his 
speech had dominated the 
French media in recent days, rais- 
ing expectations for a major over- 
haul of the tax system. 

Prime Minister Edouard Phi- 
lippe last week remarked, at the 
end of three months of public 
consultations sparked by the yel- 
low-vest protests, that French 
voters felt “an immense fiscal ex- 
asperation” as ever-higher taxes 
eroded their purchasing power. 
“Our country has reached a form 
of zero-tax tolerance,” Mr. Phi- 
lippe said. “We must lower taxes - 
and fast.” 

France remains the developed 
world’s tax champion. At 46.2 per 
cent of gross domestic product in 
2017, French taxes were the the 
highest among the 34 countries 


Britain shows 
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Christine Day is chief technology and 
information officer for Questrade, 
which is a member of the Financial 
Data and Technology Association 
(FDATA) North America. 


Steve Boms is FDATA North 
America’s executive director. 


anadais considering amove 
CC toward open banking, a for- 

malized system in which 
consumers are empowered to 
share their bank-held data with 
third-party providers (TPPs) to 
encourage competition and inno- 
vation. If the experience in Britain 
is a guide, this advance will trans- 
form the country’s economy and 
improve outcomes for consum- 
ers, businesses and financial insti- 
tutions (FIs). 

The Financial Data and Tech- 
nology Association was created to 
help drive this initiative forward 
in Britain and now globally. Col- 
laboration was the key to Britain’s 
open banking regime going live in 
January, 2018. Even though full 
implementation will not be com- 
plete until this September, several 
benefits already are evident. 

From an environment where 
fintech apps, including budget 
and savings apps, were not regu- 
lated, now at least 200 TPP firms 
already are on regulatory supervi- 
sion under the British open bank- 
ing system and another 130 are 
going through the process. Sever- 
al banks also have created their 
own TPPs to deliver technology- 
based financial services. Consum- 
er excitement is building, too. 
More than 7,500 new customers 
each day are sharing their data via 
the open banking system by ag- 
gregating their accounts. 





Notre-Dame is seen on Tuesday, a day after the Paris cathedral was engulfed in flames barely 20 minutes before French President Emmanuel Macron 
was to deliver a major speech. DAN KITWOOD/GETTY IMAGES 


belonging to the Organization for 
Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment, up from 45.5 per cent 
in 2016. The OECD average in 2017 
Was 34.2 per cent of GDP. In Cana- 
da, taxes accounted for 32.2 per 
cent of GDP in 2017, compared 
with 27.1 per cent in the United 
States and 33.3 per cent in Britain. 
Often violent yellow-vest dem- 
onstrations have been held for 22 
consecutive Saturdays since the 
movement was launched in No- 
vember to protest an increase ina 
carbon tax on diesel fuel and gas- 
oline. In his first attempt to 
stanch the protests, Mr. Macron 
cancelled the carbon-tax increase 
for 2019 and announced a €100 
($150) monthly income supple- 
ment for those earning the mini- 
mum wage. But it was not enough 
to satisfy the mostly working- 
class protesters, who have called 
for across-the-board tax cuts for 
everyone except the wealthy. 
That has left Mr. Macron with a 
big dilemma. He earned the nick- 
name “president of the rich” after 


eliminating a wealth tax on finan- 
cial assets that had been decried 
as a drag on investment. The tax 
now applies only to real estate as- 
sets, and at a lower rate than be- 
fore. Yellow-vest protesters have 
called for a revival of the old 
wealth tax, known as the impét 
sur la fortune (ISF), though Mr. 
Macron has insisted doing so 
would hurt France’s competitive- 
ness. 

One possible response to the 
yellow vests (known in French as 
gilets jaunes) could involve a re- 
duction in public pension contri- 
butions and premiums for em- 
ployment insurance and other 
social programs. They are also the 
highest in the OECD. But cutting 
them would force the French gov- 
ernment to run even bigger bud- 
get deficits, violating European 
Union rules. 

France already has among the 
highest marginal income tax 
rates, and one of the most pro- 
gressive tax systems, in the devel- 
oped world. In 2012, then-Social- 


ist president Francois Hollande 
tried to impose a 75-per-cent tax 
rate on incomes above €1-mil- 
lion. Prominent French business- 
people and celebrities, including 
LVMH controlling shareholder 
Bernard Arnault and actor Gérard 
Depardieu, announced they 
would seek residency outside 
France to avoid paying the tax 
and a French court subsequently 
struck the tax measure as “confis- 
catory.” 

Mr. Macron, an ex-Socialist 
who briefly served as Mr. Hol- 
lande’s economy minister, has 
taken a much more business- 
friendly approach than his for- 
mer boss. But it has earned him 
criticism on the left, including 
from other ex-Socialists who 
have joined La République en 
Marche (LREM), the political par- 
ty he created to launch his suc- 
cessful 2017 bid for the French 
presidency. 

That makes it hard for Mr. Ma- 
cron to reduce taxes on the 
wealthy or corporations, despite 


pressure to do so from his own 
Prime Minister and economic 
ministers, all former members of 
the Les Républicains, France’s 
main centre-right party. Reports 
of a power struggle between the 
left and right wings of Mr. Ma- 
cron’s party had left the entire 
country eagerly awaiting Mr. Ma- 
cron’s Monday-night address. 
That speech has now been put off 
indefinitely. 

The delay could deprive Mr. 
Macron of the momentum he 
sought in the run-up to next 
month’s European Parliament 
elections, which pit his party 
against the far-right National Ral- 
ly led by Marine Le Pen. She is 
campaigning on a protectionist 
platform and promising even 
more relief for the working class, 
including a reduction of the re- 
tirement age to 60 from 62. 

Now, the fire at Notre-Dame 
has further thickened the politi- 
cal plot. It could even bring down 
the curtain on Mr. Macron’s sec- 
ond act. 


open banking works — and Canada needs to take notice 


The knowledge that a bank or 
credit card provider can no longer 
block aggregation or force con- 
tracts for access also has led to a 
massive inflow of new capital into 
the economy. Even in the midst of 
Brexit, the U.K. attracted US$3.3- 
billion in fintech venture capital 
investment in 2018. Only the Unit- 
ed States and China attracted 
more. 

While initially skeptical, FIs 
have embraced open banking. Ac- 
cording to a Forrester study, 99 
per cent of FIs view open banking 
as beneficial to financial services. 

Consumer experiences and op- 
portunities are improving. For ex- 
ample, by customers sharing in- 
come and expenditure data with 
CreditLadder and Nationwide, 
the two companies will be able to 
identify tenants who have excel- 
lent records of payment and help 
them buy homes. 

Collaboration like this is, un- 
fortunately, more difficult in Can- 
ada, where, unlike in most West- 
ern countries, no consumer fi- 
nancial data right currently ex- 
ists. While 60 per cent of 
Canadian Fis are currently part- 
nering with fintech companies, 
more than three-fifths of fintech 
founders have said they have ex- 
perienced significant challenges 
pursuing partnerships, including 
navigating lengthy procurement 
processes. 

Given the enormous consumer 
benefits of open banking, and the 
move toward this framework 
globally, Canadian lawmakers 
must work quickly. Thoughtful 
yet swift implementation of open 
banking will put Canada in a posi- 
tion to compete with services cus- 
tomized to individual customer 
needs and will yield greater eco- 
nomic opportunity for consum- 
ers along the income spectrum. 

With so many Canadians al- 
ready having adopted fintech 
tools - FDATA North America’s 





Given the enormous 
consumer benefits of 
open banking, and 
the move toward 
this framework 
globally, Canadian 
lawmakers must 
work quickly. 
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members today provide approxi- 
mately 3.5 million Canadians with 
aggregation-powered fintech 
tools -a thoughtful approach that 
further encourages the use of 
these tools and balances legal re- 
quirements with the ability of the 
market to innovate over time also 
will provide for more widespread 
consumer benefit. Canada’s fi- 
nancial sector is important to its 
economy so continuing to drive 
innovation and improve efficien- 
cy is critical not just to the future 
of the industry and the country, 
but also to individual Canadians. 

Britain’s experience demon- 
strates the need for open banking 
in Canada, but it also presents an 
opportunity for improvement. 
Britain’s open banking system 
has wrestled with complexity and 
expansion to additional account 
types, and nearly all stakeholders 
agree that communication and 
messaging - both to end users of 
the system and to the TPPs re- 
quired to submit to regulatory 
oversight - should have been 
more of a focus. 

For example, the word “open” 
led some consumers to believe 
that their data might be shared 
without their permission. This 
myth was promoted by some ac- 
tors in the system even though it 


is patently false. A better name for 
the system may be “consumer-di- 
rected banking” because, in a 
well-framed open banking sys- 
tem, the end user has full control 
and utility over their financial da- 
ta. Third-party providers need 
permission to access specific data, 
and consumers can revoke this 
permission at any time. 

This message must be at the 
heart of all deliberations. If polli- 
cy-makers choose to move for- 
ward with open banking, they al- 
so must better communicate the 
process for becoming certified. 
Lack of clarity surrounding on- 
boarding made the process in Bri- 
tain more time-consuming. 

As FDATA North America ar- 
gued recently before the Senate’s 
standing committee on banking, 
trade and commerce, while Cana- 
dian officials should review the 
lessons learned from Britain’s 
open banking deployment, one 
thing is clear: Any challenges are 
far outweighed by the benefits. If 
we really want to help Canadians 
make more informed decisions 
about their financial matters and 
keep our financial-services sector 
vibrant, we must welcome the 
many benefits that open banking 
can bring to consumers, business- 
es and the industry. 
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LNG: National ae 3 Board to hear oral arguments on terminal dispute in early May 


FROM Bl 


“Tm confident that the CGL 
pipeline will be built by Trans- 
Canada on schedule, and that 
they’ve got the right plans in 
place to technically build the 
pipeline, engineering-wise, but 
also to deal with First Nations is- 
sues, given that they have the 
support of 20 First Nations along 
the pipeline,” he said after his 
presentation. 

The LNG Canada consortium 
includes four major Asian part- 
ners - Petronas of Indonesia; 
Beijing-based PetroChina; Ja- 
pan’s Mitsubishi and South Ko- 
rea’s state-owned Kogas. 

In addition to the challenge 
from members of the Wet’su- 
wet’en Nation, the project faces 
regulatory risk after B.C. environ- 
mental consultant Mike Sawyer 
launched an appeal to the Na- 
tional Energy Board. He is argu- 
ing the federal regulator should MP 2 
have overseen the environment 
assessment and permitting rath- 
er than the province’s Oil and 
Gas Commission. 

The NEB has set aside two 
days for oral arguments in early 
May for the matter. 

Mr. Calitz said LNG Canada 
would be competitive with pro- 
jects in the U.S. Gulf Coast, Qatar 
and Australia in terms of the ex- 
tent of the gas resources and the 
cost of the fuel delivered to key 
Asian markets. 

It would also have the lowest 
greenhouse gas emissions per 
unit of output of any LNG facility 
in the world. 

Canada could become a major 
source of LNG given its strong 
competitive position, said econ- 
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Wet'suwet’en Nation, 
the LNG Canada project 
faces regulatory risk after 
a B.C. environmental 
consultant launched an 
appeal to the National 
Energy Board, arguing 
the federal regulator 
should have overseen 
an environmental 
assessment and 
permitting of the project 


B.C.'s 
Commission. 
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omist Jackie Forrest of Calgary- 
based Arc Energy Research Insti- 
tute. 

“LNG from Canada is cheaper 
than supply from the U.S., and 
cheaper than Australia,” Ms. For- 
rest told the conference. “If Can- 
ada could get more regulatory 
certainty, there would be a grea- 
ter opportunity for LNG.” 

Western Canadian gas pro- 
ducers are eager to get access to 
new markets as they face contin- 
uing competitive pressure from 
the United States. 

Painted Pony Energy Ltd. has 
some of the largest reserves of 
natural gas in the prolific Mont- 
ney fields of northeastern B.C. It 
has developed new customers 


Kinross: Miner seen as possible player 
in gold sector mergers and acquisitions 


FROM Bl 


Kinross said that chief technical officer Paul 
Tomory will assume some of the responsib- 
ilities held by Mr. Roberts and three other vice- 
presidents will also take on extra duties. 

Recently, Kinross has been seen as a pos- 
sible participant in the latest round of mergers 
and acquisitions (M&A) in the Canadian gold 
sector. In the past seven months, about US$18- 
billion worth of M&A have been unveiled. 

Macquarie Capital Markets Canada Ltd. ana- 
lyst Michael Siperco wrote in a 
note to clients last month that 
the pressure on companies such 
as Kinross “to bulk up to com- 
pete” may be increasing, consid- 
ering the world’s two biggest 
gold miners, Barrick Gold Corp. 
and Newmont Mining Corp., re- 
cently struck multibillion-dollar 
deals. 

Earlier this year, The Globe 
and Mail reported that Kinross 
held talks with Iamgold Corp. 
last fall about a takeover, but no 
deal was reached. The Globe also reported that 
Kinross briefly engaged in merger discussions 
with intermediate gold miner Yamana Gold 
Inc. On Monday, Toronto-based Yamana an- 
nounced the sale of its Chapada copper-gold 
mine in Brazil to Lundin Mining Corp. for 
about US$1-billion. 

Last year, Kinross produced 2.5 million 
ounces of gold, and operates mines in the 
United States, Brazil, Russia and Africa. The 
miner’s all-in sustaining costs (AISC), which 


Markets Canada Ltd. 
analyst Michael 
Siperco wrote ... 

the pressure 

on companies such 

as Kinross ‘to bulk 
up to compete’ 
may be increasing. 


measure most of the costs of mining, was 
US$965 an ounce last year and is expected to 
rise to US$995 an ounce this year. 

Much of Kinross’s travails can be traced 
back to its US$7.1-billion acquisition of Red 
Back Mining Inc. in 2010, which was essentially 
a huge bet on a promising gold mine in Africa 
near the peak of the last gold bull market. 

Over the years, Kinross has failed to fully 
exploit the Tasiast mine in Mauritania amid 
capital cost constraints, a floundering gold 
bullion price and struggles with the local gov- 





ernment. 
The company recently hit the 
Macquarie Capital Pause button on another 


planned expansion of the mine, 
as it attempts to reach an agree- 
ment with the Mauritanian gov- 
ernment on the distribution of 
economic benefits from the 
mine. Kinross is also trying to 
line up financing for the venture. 

Kinross has written down 
about 80 per cent of the value of 
the Red Back acquisition and Tye 
Burt, who was chief executive at 
the time of the deal, has long since left the 
firm. Current CEO Paul Rollinson, a former in- 
vestment banker with Scotia Capital Markets, 
joined in 2012. 

Shares in Kinross fell by 1 per cent on Tues- 
day on the Toronto Stock Exchange and have 
lost 80 per cent of their value since peaking in 
2008. 
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Planners: Ontario has yet to specify 
which credentials would be recognized 


FROM Bl 


The problems involve equities and mutual 
funds, suitability of investment products and 
fee disclosure - all key issues in the financial- 
advisory industry. In OBSI’s 2018 annual report, 
the total number of investment complaints re- 
mains largely unchanged despite new national 
rules that require more transparency around 
investment fees and fund performance. 

The province has yet to specify which cre- 
dentials would be recognized, nor has it stated 
which professional organizations 
would enforce the rules. One of 
the most commonly known cre- 
dentials is the certified financial 
planner (CFP) designation ad- 
ministered by the professional 
body FP Canada (formerly the Fi- 
nancial Planning Standards 
Council). More than 16,500 peo- 
ple in Canada hold it - about 
9,000 in Ontario. 


The use of titles 
in the industry has 
been a huge source 

of confusion to 

consumers across 
the country and 


occasion” as the industry has seen several false 
starts in attempts to regulate professional ti- 
tles. 

While many are pleased with the province’s 
plan, others are troubled by the lack of enforce- 
ment details. 

“Tt’s early stages at this point and we don’t 
know if its good news until we see specifics on 
this proposal,” said Dan Hallett, vice-president 
and principal with HighView Financial Group. 
“The government has not provided enough de- 
tail to determine if this is going to be an effec- 
tive rule or not.” 

In a poll conducted last fall by 
Abacus Data for Advocis, an in- 
dustry group for financial advis- 
ers, 56 per cent of surveyed On- 
tarians said they believed the fi- 
nancial-adviser title was regulat- 
ed. In addition, 80 per cent said a 
professional code of conduct 
should be mandatory, while 91 
per cent expressed support for 


FP Canada has asked policy- in Ontario. legislation to regulate the title of 
makers to restrict the use of the eae financial adviser. 
title “financial planner” to those PRESIDENT AND CEO For Rona Birenbaum, a certi- 


who meet stringent proficiency 
and ethics requirements. The 
group applauded the new bill and urged all 
other provinces to legislate similar restrictions. 

“The use of titles in the industry has been a 
huge source of confusion to consumers across 
the country and in Ontario,” says Cary List, 
president and CEO of FP Canada. “Many Cana- 
dians don’t know the difference between the 
various types of advisers out there and are at 
risk of getting advice from someone who may 
not have the relevant expertise or qualifica- 
tions.” 

Mr. List said the legislation is a “momentous 


OF FP CANADA 


fied financial planner and foun- 
der of Caring for Clients, a fee-for- 
service financial-planning and wealth-man- 
agement firm, the proposed legislation is a 
necessary step. She said her clients are often 
confused about what expertise an adviser or 
planner has, and what services they should be 
receiving. 

“In the mindset of the consumer, there is a 
growing understanding of the importance of 
the CFP designation, but people are just now 
starting to ask about an adviser or planner’s 
background and designations, but not at the 
level it should be at.” 
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for its gas beyond Alberta, but is 
eager to see LNG Canada’s facil- 
ity completed and other compa- 
nies approve export projects, its 
CEO Patrick Ward said. 

Chevron Corp. and Australia’s 
Woodside Energy Ltd. applied 
earlier this month for a new li- 
cence to nearly double the size 
of their proposed LNG plant in 
Kitimat. The companies have not 
said when they would make a fi- 
nal investment decision. 

The United States has been 
Canada’s sole export market for 
natural gas but is experiencing 
booming production from mas- 
sive shale deposits in Pennsylva- 
nia, Texas and other states. “We 
have to find new markets for our 








exports,” Mr. Ward said. 
Environmental groups warn 
that growing gas production and 
LNG processing will drive up 
greenhouse gas emissions in B.C. 
and make it more difficult for 
the province and the country to 


meet international commit- 
ments to reduce carbon emis- 
sions. 


Mr. Calitz said the LNG Cana- 
da gas will displace coal-fired 
power in China, with the result- 
ing decline in global GHGs equiv- 
alent to B.C’s entire emissions 
output. 
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Antoine Arnault, son of LVMH CEO Bernard Arnault, and his wife, Natalia 
Vodianova, right, arrive at the fire-damaged Notre-Dame Cathedral in 
Paris on Tuesday. THIBAULT CAMUS/ASSOCIATED PRESS 


Notre-Dame: Both men also 
possess a sizable art collection 


FROM Bl 


The famed rivalry of Mr. Arnault 
and Mr. Pinault, whose names 
rhyme, goes back decades. 

“They’re like competing boys, 
but the stakes run into the bil- 
lions,” said Long Nguyen, fashion 
editor at Flaunt magazine. 

Mr. Arnault is France’s - and 
Europe’s - richest man and chief 
executive officer of the world’s 
biggest luxury group, LVMH, the 
owner of iconic fashion houses 
Louis Vuitton and Christian Dior. 
Mr. Pinault founded the world’s 
second-biggest, Kering, formerly 
PPR, that acquired rival brand 
Saint Laurent in a faceoff. 

“The Notre-Dame donations 
are the latest in along line ... they 
run competing fashion houses 
and both like the centre stage,” he 
added. 

Bothmen also possess a sizable 
art collection - and a desire to 
show it off in competing mu- 
seums. 

Mr. Pinault’s son Francois-Hen- 
ri married actress Salma Hayek 
and is often in the society pages, 
while Mr. Arnault’s son Antoine 
fathered children to supermodel 
Natalia Vodianova. 

The two were reportedly on 
friendly business terms until the 
late 1990s. Some commentators 
have linked the souring of the 
pair’s relations to a bidding battle 
over the ownership of Italian 
fashion house Gucci, which even- 
tually went to Mr. Pinault’s 


Kering group. 

Then, the battling turned to art. 

Mr. Arnault opened the Louis 
Vuitton Foundation, designed by 
architect Frank Gehry, in 2014 to 
showcase his vast personal art 
trove in Paris’s far western sub- 
urbs. Some critics have branded it 
a vanity project, with French 
media claiming that the glimmer- 
ing building’s final price tag came 
in at close to US$900-million. 

Meanwhile Mr. Pinault, who, 
with his son, is estimated to repre- 
sent France’s sixth fortune, is fol- 
lowing hot on Mr. Arnault’s heels 
and is set to open his multi- 
million-dollar contemporary art 
museum, the Collection Pinault- 
Paris, next spring. 

Since 2001, Mr. Pinault has 
gradually been ceding control of 
his business interests to his eldest 
son Francois-Henri, 56, to concen- 
trate on his art collecting. The mu- 
seum, designed by another big- 
name architect, Tadao Ando, will 
display the octogenarian tycoon’s 
personal contemporary art col- 
lection. 

The website highlights its 
prime central location “in the ve- 
ry heart of Paris” in the city’s for- 
mer stock exchange. 

The Bettencourt Meyers family, 
which owns cosmetics giant L’O- 
real, and Total also each pledged 
€100-million to go toward the res- 
toration over the 850-year-old ca- 
thedral. 
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BMW could benefit from Tesla‘s stumbles in the electric-car market. FERDINAND OSTROP/THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


One-off stock picks 
round out a portfolio 


Four money managers 
and the promising firms 
they have run across in 
their hunt for returns 


DALE JACKSON 


o decent money manager 
N wou go into battle with- 

out a strategy, but some- 
times active portfolio manage- 
ment calls for flexibility. Being 
able to toss aside an investment 
playbook to seize a one-off oppor- 
tunity can bring success. 

Here is how four money man- 
agers are finding success and set- 
ting a course for the future in their 
hunt for returns. 





BRUCE MURRAY, CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
OFFICER, MURRAY WEALTH 
GROUP, TORONTO 





On March 10 the world was 
shocked by news of the fatal crash 
of an Ethiopian Airlines passen- 
ger jet outside Addis Ababa. The 
human tragedy soon turned to 
scrutiny over the maker of the 
doomed 737 Max aircraft, Boeing 
Co. The ongoing investigation has 
hit Boeing shares hard, but for Mr. 
Murray it was a chance to invest in 
rival Airbus SE, a stock he was al- 
ready tracking as the company 
transitions under a new cost-cut- 
ting CEO. 

“In my 44 years of running 
money, getting to know 50 or 100 
stocks really well, strange oppor- 
tunities happen,” he says. “You’ve 
got to be on top of this stuff. You 
can’t always take advantage of an 
opportunity, but sometimes you 
can.” 

Airbus shares have risen in the 
wake of the 737 investigation, but 
Mr. Murray sees the stock as a 
good long-term investment. 

In another example of a one- 
off opportunity, Mr. Murray turn- 
ed Tesla Inc.’s regulatory troubles 
and some questionable beha- 
viour from its CEO, Elon Musk, in- 
to an opportunity to invest in ri- 
val auto maker BMW AG, expect- 
ing it to become the next leader in 
electric vehicle production. 

“BMW has a brand, they will 
make a quality vehicle, they sold 
100,000 electric vehicles last year, 
and they have the technology,” he 
says. 


RYAN BUSHELL, PRESIDENT 

AND PORTFOLIO MANAGER, 
NEWHAVEN ASSET MANAGEMENT, 
TORONTO 


Mr. Bushell considers himself a 
conservative investor, sticking 
with the tried-and-true Canadian 
banks, utilities, energy producers 
and telecom providers. But the 
boom-and-bust cycle of the re- 
source industry recently sent him 
off the beaten path to the trou- 
bled forestry sector. 

“This is an industry that has 
been completely abandoned not 
only by investors but there are 
hardly any analysts following it,” 
he says. 

In addition to falling stock pric- 
es, forestry companies have suf- 
fered dividend cuts and bank- 
ruptcies. But Mr. Bushell says ad- 
vances in technology are leading 
to a resurgence. 

His walk in the woods eventu- 
ally led him to Western Forest 
Products Inc., a supplier of large 
stock lumber for niche housing 
that manages to pay out a 4.7 per 
cent annual dividend yield de- 
spite losing nearly 40 per cent of 
its stock value over the past year. 
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Forestry companies such as Western 
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Forest Products, top, have suffered, 


but could be in for a resurgence. Above, the Brookfield Place site in New 
York. HANDOUT, TOP, AND CHRIS TROTMAN/GETTY IMAGES 





THE PERILS OF 
UNFAMILIAR TERRITORY 





Not all money managers see the 
value in venturing from a set 
plan, and ordinary investors 
should watch their step, too, 
when they look for alternative 
vehicles. 

“We don't react to market 
volatility. We're more sit-and- 
hold, and be patient with our 
investments,’ says Barry 
Schwartz, chief investment 
officer and portfolio manager at 
Baskin Wealth Management in 
Toronto. 

“I'm absolutely against this 
march toward alternative assets. 
For whatever reason, the head- 
lines in the news media and 
investors seem to think that 
they need to be there,” he says. 

Mr. Schwartz’ strategy in- 
volves buying from a set pool of 
proven stocks at low prices, and 
waiting for them to go up. 

“We try to stay within the 
investing area we know and 
understand,” he says. “Once 
you go outside of that, you are 
going to get killed.” 





DALE JACKSON 


“Western Forest Products has 
no debt because who’s going to 
fund them at a reasonable rate? 
They just generate their organic 
cash flow and it forces them to 
grow slowly and carefully. 

“That’s what I’m looking for for 
my clients as an investment that 
mirrors their time horizon where 
they get income along the way 
and hopefully steady apprecia- 
tion in the share price,” he says. 


ROBERT MCWHIRTER, PRESIDENT, 
SELECTIVE ASSET MANAGEMENT, 
TORONTO 





As asmall-cap portfolio manager, 
Mr. McWhirter lives off the beaten 
path. He needs to pack his portfo- 
lio with a diversified array of vola- 
tile startup companies that can 
blossom or wither on the vine - 


or, as the small cap saying goes, 
“so up or blow up.” 

“The companies in growth 
mode can grow their sales and 
earnings at 20 to 25 per cent per 
year. It’s awfully difficult for a 
BCE, Magna or Bombardier to do 
that on an ongoing basis,” he says. 

But even side paths have side 
paths, which led Mr. McWhirter to 
Xebec Adsorption Inc., a Quebec 
company that produces pollution 
control equipment that trans- 
forms compressed air and gases 
into clean fuel that can power ve- 
hicles. 

“This is a company that is do- 
ing good things for the environ- 
ment, dramatically reducing the 
impact of natural gas and offers 
the ability to say we can use con- 
ventional infrastructure for re- 
fuelling our cars,” he says. 

Xebec’s stock has doubled 
since the start of 2019, and Mr. 
McWhirter expects it to continue 
to gain in value for years to come. 


PAUL HARRIS, PARTNER AND 
PORTFOLIO MANAGER, HARRIS 
DOUGLAS ASSET MANAGEMENT, 
TORONTO 





At the other end of the risk spec- 
trum, Mr. Harris attempts to mim- 
ic pension-style returns for re- 
tired investors who don’t have the 
financial stability of a defined- 
benefit pension. 

“Tm trying to create a pension 
plan for my clients because they 
are trying to do the exact same 
thing that the [Ontario] Teachers’ 
Pension Plan and OMERS are try- 
ing to do - create an annuity when 
they retire,” he says. 

To generate steady income 
streams and capital gains, Mr. 
Harris’ portfolio includes infras- 
tructure holdings such as toll 
roads, oil and gas pipelines, and 
real estate enterprises such as 
Onex Corp. and Brookfield Busi- 
ness Partners LP. 

“Owning private equity firms 
like Onex and Brookfield Busi- 
ness Partners gives us access to 
private equity, which is another 
asset class that a pension plan re- 
ally needs,” he says. 


Special to The Globe and Mail 
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Allergy to stock market 
not always worth curing 


Stocks are too volatile for risk-fearing 
investors who instead embrace other 
vehicles such as real estate and GICs 


BRENDA BOUW 





when the stock markets tanked late last year, nor are 

they talking about how long the latest runup will last. 
That’s because the Ottawa couple is no longer invested in the 
stock market. 

“We are so happy to not have any stocks or mutual funds,” 
says Ms. MacPherson, 64. 

“The stock market is too volatile,” says Mr. MacPherson, 
62. “It’s too much like looking in a crystal ball.” 

The couple bailed on the stock market about a decade ago 
— and instead chose to put their money in real estate - after 
losing about half of their holdings during the 2008-09 global 
financial crisis. It was the second time they lost money in the 
markets: The first was during the dot-com bust at the start of 
the century when they bet on technology stocks. 

While the benchmark S&P/TSX Composite Index has 
more than doubled since the depths of the financial crisis in 
2009 - and it’s up about 25 per cent since the Globe first in- 
terviewed the couple in late 2015 - the MacPhersons have no 
regrets. 

Their real estate investments, which include multifamily 
properties in the Ottawa and Barrie, Ont., areas, have seen an 
average annual return of 35.8 per cent over the past decade, 
including cash flow, mortgage pay-down and appreciation. 

The couple also has a mortgage lending business, where 
they lend registered funds to other real estate investors. 

Many investors like the MacPhersons are shunning the 
stock market and putting their money into other invest- 
ments such as real estate, guaranteed investment certificates 
(GICs) or even physical commodities such as gold or silver 
bullion. 

Simon Tanner, principal financial advisor at Vancouver- 
based Dynamic Planning Partners, sees three types of inves- 
tors who avoid buying equities: people who have lost a good 
chunk of money in the past; those who never want to see 
their portfolio in the red, even in the short term; and busi- 
ness owners who invest their profits back into the business. 

“Those who have been burned were probably in the wrong 
investments or the wrong risk category,” Mr. Tanner says. 
“And if an investor can’t handle any negative return at any 
time, they shouldn’t be in the market.” 

Some entrepreneurs prefer to put all of their money back 
into their business and bet on 
their own long-term career suc- fi 
cess rather than the performance 
of the stock market. “They feel 
they have more control over the 
outcome,” Mr. Tanner says, “par- 
ticularly if they have seen some 


PD enise and Stuart MacPherson didn’t lose any sleep 


We are so happy 
to not have any 
stocks or mutual 


success in business growth.” funds. 
Greg Rodger, chief investment 
officer at Toronto-based High- DENISE MACPHERSON 


View Financial Group, has one cli- INVESTOR, OTTAWA 


ent who no longer invests in the 

stock market because he doesn’t need a higher level of re- 
turns. Short-term market volatility also kept him up at night. 
Instead, the client has his money in investment-grade bonds 
and some real-estate limited partnerships. 

“Tf he doesn’t need the higher return and isn’t comfortable 
with the volatility, then why be in stocks?” Mr. Rodger says. 
“Tn our opinion, everything in a portfolio needs to have a pur- 
pose ... or there’s no point in doing it. There’s always that 
trade-off between what you need for a return, what you want 
for a return and what you’re comfortable with from a stand- 
point of volatility - and your time frame.” 

The key, Mr. Rodger says, is staying diversified. “Whether 
an investor is in the stock market or not, having all of one’s 
investments in one single type of investment is risky.” 

Almost all investments come with risk, even GICs, says Mr. 
Tanner. He has clients who have done well investing in GICs 
in the past, particularly when interest rates were in the range 
of 5 to 7 per cent. “It’s tough now in the low-interest-rate envi- 
ronment,” he says, since investors also need to consider the 
impact of inflation and taxes on their portfolios. 

The “right” asset class always depends on a person’s risk 
tolerance, knowledge and comfort with the investment. “If 
an investor is comfortable with real estate and they know it, 
then it can be a fabulous investment for them,” Mr. Tanner 
says. 

The MacPhersons say they didn’t take their decision to in- 
vest in real estate lightly. After losing money for the second 
time in the stock market a decade ago, they decided they ei- 
ther had to learn more about equities or find something else 
to invest in. 

“We found we could actually understand real estate ... and 
people always need a place to live,” says Mr. MacPherson. The 
couple started taking real estate courses and joined the Real 
Estate Investment Network, an investment research and edu- 
cation organization. 

While real estate is also volatile, “it’s not the same type of 
ups and downs you get in the stock market,” Ms. MacPherson 
says, particularly in the markets where they have properties 
compared to cities such as Toronto and Vancouver. 

“Stocks work for some people,” says Mr. MacPherson, ei- 
ther because they’re willing to learn about how it works, “or 
they’re willing to trust someone else to manage their money 
and don’t have the inclination or capacity to manage it on 
their own.” 

The MacPhersons say they are happy not to be following 
the stock markets on a regular basis and to focus instead on 
their tenants and investors. 


Special to The Globe and Mail 
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Denise and Stuart MacPherson at a property they are flipping in 
Ottawa. The couple bailed on the stock market about a decade 
ago after losing money. BLAIR GABLE/THE GLOBE AND MAIL 
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A Classic investing strategy: Buy the unloved 


TERRY CAIN 





Co. was one of the most un- 

loved stocks in North Amer- 
ica. Its share price had plunged 
by about 75 per cent in less than 
two years. The Apple iPad was 
cutting into its personal comput- 
er sales, profit margins were fall- 
ing in all of its major businesses, 
and two CEOs had been shown 
the door. 

The company’s niche in the 
fast-changing technology world 
was uncertain - it seemed at risk 
of vanishing, like Eastman Kodak 
Co. or Atari Corp. It was a stock 
that few investors wanted to buy. 

Lorne Steinberg didn’t see it 
that way. Mr. Steinberg is presi- 
dent and portfolio manager at 
Toronto-based Lorne Steinberg 
Wealth Management Inc. When 
he looked at HP, he determined 
that its printer business was 
wotth more than its entire share 
price at that time, and the break- 
up value of the company was $40 
a share, about triple the share 
price at the time. 

“After we bought the shares at 
$13, it fell another 20 per cent, but 
we never wavered in our convic- 
tion,” says Mr. Steinberg. In 2014, 


RB ack in 2012, Hewlett Packard 


HP announced plans to split itself 
into two separate firms, one fo- 
cusing on printers and comput- 
ers, and the other on business 
software. The move helped refo- 
cus the company and kick-start- 
ed its shares. By the end of the 
year its stock price had tripled 
from its low in 2012. 

“We had bought a stock with 
no ‘buy’ recommendations from 
Wall Street analysts - a very un- 
loved stock,” says Mr. Steinberg. 
“However, when a stock is out of 
favour, any piece of positive news 
is often enough to move the 
share price higher.” 

The HP case is an example of 
the power of investing in unloved 
stocks. It’s a strategy with many 
variations, but at its core is the 
philosophy of all value investing 
- buying shares of good compa- 
nies at a reasonable price. 

Investing in unloved stocks 
takes it one step further: buying 
companies that are mistakenly 
seen as bad, at a significant dis- 
count to their historical share 
price. 

“Tf you invest in stocks that are 
‘loved, that usually means those 
stocks have moved up substan- 
tially, and they are probably rela- 
tively fully priced,” says Mr. Stein- 
berg. “When you buy an unloved 


stock, you are buying it after the 
price has fallen, and therefore the 
risk/reward is much more attrac- 
tive.” 

Most “deep value” investors 
will use this strategy to some ex- 
tent. They may shop for unloved 
stocks on an individual basis or 
as part of a more systematic ap- 
proach. 

One well-known technique is 
the “Dogs of the Dow” strategy. It 
involves buying stocks among 
the 30 companies that make up 
the Dow Jones Industrial Average 
that have the highest dividend 
yield, or the ratio of a company’s 
annual dividend compared to its 
share price. The selected compa- 
nies tend to be those whose stock 
prices have fallen the most. They 
are usually quality companies 
that have become unloved, usu- 
ally due to short-term challenges. 
The strategy has proven to beat 
the market in most years. 

In a Canadian variation of the 
Dogs of the Dow, the investor be- 
gins the year by buying the most 
unloved bank stock of the previ- 
ous year - the one whose stock 
price was the weakest performer. 
The rationale is similar: You are 
buying an excellent business at a 
discounted price to its peers. This 
strategy has an even more consis- 


tent track record than the Dogs of 
the Dow, but without a catchy 
name. 

One risk of buying the unloved 
is being caught in a “value trap.” 
That is, an unloved stock that will 
stay that way, despite its appar- 
ent value. The key to avoiding 
value traps, Mr. Steinberg says, is 
to determine the reasons the 
share price has fallen. 

He points to BlackBerry Ltd. as 
an example. Back when it was 
still known as Research in Mo- 
tion, its stock price started falling 
as competitors gained market 
share, and its valuation may have 
looked cheap based on its share 
price history. But the environ- 
ment had changed due to com- 
petitive pressures, and earnings 
went into long-term decline. 

Mr. Steinberg notes that it’s 
time to sell your unloved stock 
when the fundamentals of the 
business erode, not just because 
the share price remains stagnant. 
“Nothing stays cheap forever, and 
nothing stays expensive forever.” 

There is no doubt the most un- 
loved sector of the market right 
now is oil and gas. 

Over the past four years the 
S&P/TSX Capped Energy Index 
has lost more than half its value, 
with many prominent names de- 


clining by even more. 

But some analysts see oppor- 
tunity. Josef Schachter, president 
of Schachter Energy Research 
Services of Calgary, says senti- 
ment in the sector hit a low late 
last year, with indiscriminate sell- 
ing for tax purposes. “People 
were just throwing out stocks in 
tax-loss selling season,” says the 
long-time market analyst. 

He now sees positive factors 
for the sector, however, including 
a rebound in the price of crude. 
He says Canadian energy stocks 
have recently traded at the low- 
est valuations he’s seen in his 40 
years in the business. 

Of course, its important to do 
your homework. Mr. Schachter 
recommends looking at a compa- 
ny’s balance sheet, the historic 
highs and lows of its stock price, 
and how much it will be able to 
benefit as energy prices recover. 

“When sentiment is most neg- 
ative, and companies become re- 
al bargains, is the time to take ad- 
vantage, Mr. Schachter says. “Peo- 
ple understand commodity cy- 
cles and how much money can be 
made at the top. Commodity in- 
vestors know these stocks quick- 
ly go from hated to loved.” 


Special to The Globe and Mail 
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This fund manager's secret weapon? Big data 
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omputers can win at chess, 
(C contra driverless cars and 

predict the weather. But can 
they pick great dividend stocks? 

Srikanth Iyer is convinced they 
can. 

Mr. Iyer is the lead portfolio 
manager for the Horizons Active 
Canadian Dividend ETF (HAL), 
whose five-year annualized total 
return of 6.8 per cent (through 
Feb. 28) was tops in The Globe and 
Mail’s recent survey of Canadian 
dividend exchange-traded funds 
(tgam.ca/ETFbuyersguide-div). It 
also beat the annualized total re- 
turn of 5.5 per cent for the S&P/ 
TSX Composite Index over the 
same period. 

What makes HAL different? 
While most ETFs passively track 
an index, HAL employs an active 
approach that relies on sophisti- 


cated computer models to choose 
stocks to buy and sell. 

“Any stock that pays a dividend 
participates in our overall portfo- 
lio universe, and once it does it 
goes through the wringer and gets 
cross-compared against myriad 
components like growth, mar- 
gins, earnings, value, credit, divi- 
dend yield and dividend growth, 
momentum, sentiment analysis, 
volatility, the whole gamut,” Mr. 
Iyer said in an interview. 

A key component of HAL’s 
methodology, he said, relies on 
machine learning to predict - 
based on reams of historical data 
- the future dividend growth of a 
company and the probability of a 
dividend cut. The higher the ex- 
pected dividend growth rate, and 
the lower the odds of a cut, the 
more attractive a stock is. 

“Without a doubt dividend 
growth is one of the most signifi- 
cant factors for long-term returns, 
period,” said Mr. Iyer, managing 
director at Guardian Capital, the 
sub-adviser to the $34.9-million 
fund. 

Staying on top of the news is 


important when assessing stocks, 
particularly when trying to deter- 
mine investor sentiment toward a 
company. But no human eyeballs 
or ink-stained fingers are required 
in this case. 

“We don’t read papers, we just 
have machines reading the pa- 
pers for us. They read thousands 
of news items a day, and we ac- 
tually have our own news senti- 
ment aggregate for each of the 
stocks,” he said. 

Another difference between 
HAL and index-tracking ETFs is 
that HAL’s turnover can at times 
be quite high, depending on mar- 
ket conditions. Over the past five 
years, annualized turnover has 
ranged from the low teens to 
more than 4o per cent. But that’s 
not because Mr. Iyer is a compul- 
sive trader. 

“Turnover is not dictated by 
me; it’s dictated by our models. If 
we see volatility ... and a discon- 
nect between fundamentals and 
the stock market, and our artifi- 
cial-intelligence model is predict- 
ing higher [probability of] divi- 
dend cuts or a lack of dividend 


growth, then those stocks will get 
exited out of the portfolio,” he 
said. 

For all of HAL’s sophisticated 
stock-picking techniques, the 44- 
stock portfolio still holds many of 
the same companies you would 
see in most Canadian dividend 
ETFs and mutual funds. The top1o0 
holdings include familiar names 
such as Royal Bank of Canada 
(RY), Toronto-Dominion Bank 
(TD), Enbridge Inc. (ENB), Trans- 
Canada Corp. (TRP) and Brook- 
field Infrastructure Partners LP 
(BIP.UN). 

But HAL yields just 3 per cent, 
which is low for a dividend ETF 
and reflects the presence of com- 
panies with modest payouts but 
high dividend growth rates. One 
example is Canadian National 
Railway Co. (CNR), which yields 
1.7 per cent but has a record of an- 
nual dividend hikes stretching 
back more than two decades - in- 
cluding an 18.1-per-cent increase 
announced in January. “It is by far 
the best-in-class dividend growth 
stock within the industrial sec- 
tor,” Mr. Iyer said. 





Over the past five years, Couche-Tard’s stock has outperformed the Toronto Stock Exchange by 150 percentage points and the S&P 500 by 
more than 100 percentage points. CHRISTINNE MUSCHI/THE GLOBE AND MAIL 


As Couche-Tard’s stock hits record highs after a year 
of gains, it’s worth asking whether this can last 


Analysts predict fuel margins 
to sag this quater due to rising 
crude prices, but that’s no 
reason to write off the chain 


DAVID 
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as-station convenience stores are 
hot properties under the owner- 
ship of Alimentation Couche- 
Tard Inc. But how long can the 
company keep this winning streak going? 

The stock has been hitting record highs 
this year, following a rally of more than 50 
per cent since last May. 

The gains are giving a glamorous sheen 
to a business model based on, well, conve- 
nience: Visits average just three to four 
minutes and most merchandise is con- 
sumed within an hour of purchase, raising 
questions about the importance of brand 
as Couche-Tard expands its empire of Cir- 
cle K stores. 

Yet there is no denying the success 
here, which is driving global recognition 
of the company based in Laval, Que. 

“They’ve been ahead of the curve,” said 
Don Strenk, principal at SoCal Refining & 
Marketing, a consulting firm based in 
Irvine, Calif., that specializes in retail gas 
and convenience-store operations. 

Mr. Strenk pointed to Couche-Tard’s 
real estate savvy in snapping up proper- 
ties and using the company’s heft to nego- 
tiate attractive supply agreements with 
gasoline producers. 

“They have a rather good, wholesale 


margin,” he said. “It’s pretty bankable and 
there’s not a lot of risk in it.” 

That’s especially true in the United 
States, where strong economic activity 
and low unemployment are putting more 
cars on the roads. According to the USS. 
Federal Highway Administration (via the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis), the to- 
tal vehicle miles travelled in the United 
States rose to a fresh record high in De- 
cember: Over the previous 12-month peri- 
od, Americans drove nearly 3,225 billion 
miles, up 7.9 per cent - or more than 236 
billion miles - in five years. 

At the same time, Couche-Tard is 
squeezing better margins on its fuel sales. 
In its fiscal third-quarter results, U.S. fuel 
margins expanded to 29.4 US cents a gal- 
lon, up from 15.7 US cents in the third 
quarter of fiscal 2018. 

Add in good sales growth 
at outlets open for at least 
one year (up 4.5 per cent at 
US. stores in the third quar- 
ter, year over year) - driven 
to some extent by strong to- 
bacco sales - and you can see 
why the humble conve- 
nience store is a hit with in- 
vestors. 

Although the stock has 
been a dazzling performer 
for decades, it emerged from 
a recent lull last May, when it 
stirred from the low-end of a 
three-year trading range. The 
shares have since rallied 54.7 per cent - 
offering a completely different ride to the 
S&P/TSX Composite Index, which is up 
just 2.4 per cent over the same period. 

Couche-Tard is one of the best-per- 
forming stocks in the TSX over the past 11 
months and has contributed the third- 
largest number of points to the bench- 
mark index (behind Enbridge Inc. and 





Couche-Tard is 
squeezing better 
margins on its fuel 
sales. In its fiscal 
third-quarter results, 
U.S. fuel margins 
expanded to 29.4 
US cents a gallon, up 
from 15.7 US cents 
in the third quarter 
of fiscal 2018. 


Canadian National Railway Co.). The long- 
er term looks even better: Couche-Tard’s 
share price has outperformed the TSX by 
150 percentage points over the past five 
years, and the S&P 500 by more than 100 
percentage points. 

But where does the stock go from here? 

Analysts, who are overwhelmingly bul- 
lish on Couche-Tard, caution that the 
company’s robust fuel margins are likely 
to sag in the current quarter because of 
rising crude-oil prices. Irene Nattel, an 
analyst at RBC Dominion Securities, esti- 
mates that fuel margins will shrink to 
about 15 US cents a gallon. 

As well, many economists are expect- 
ing the U.S. economy will slow this year, 
which could affect activity on the roads. 
And, after a stellar run-up in Couche- 
Tard’s share price, it’s only 
natural to expect a cooling- 
off period. 

But don’t give up on the 
company. Ms. Nattel raised 
her 12-month price target on 
the stock to $88 (from $85 
previously) this week and 
maintained an “outper- 
form” recommendation, as 
the company continues to 
wring efficiencies from pre- 
vious acquisitions and uses 
the good times to pay down 
debt. 

It helps that the company 
boosted its modest dividend 
by 25 per cent last quarter and has the 
approval to repurchase up to 17 million 
shares - implying that the company is be- 
coming much more than an acquisition 
machine. Over the long term, that will pay 
off. 





ALIMENTATION COUCHE-TARD (ATD.B) 
CLOSE: $80.83, DOWN 42¢ 


HAL also includes some lesser- 
known names such as Boyd 
Group Income Fund (BYD.UN), 
which operates auto-collision and 
glass-repair shops in Canada and 
the United States, and is growing 
rapidly through acquisitions. 
“Historical [earnings per share] 
growth has been just absolutely 
stunning,” he said of Boyd. But the 
stock, which yields 0.4 per cent, 
“had a pretty big run-up. ... It is 
expensive, not cheap.” 

Other low-yielding stocks with 
high earnings growth in the port- 
folio include convenience-store 
operator Alimentation Couche- 
Tard Inc. (ATD.B), label and pack- 
aging maker CCL Industries Inc. 
(CCL.B) and software company 
Open Text Corp. (OTEX). 

HAL’s management expense 
ratio of 0.78 per cent is higher 
than most ETFs, so the fund’s ac- 
tive management comes at a cost. 
Will the computer keep winning 
the dividend investing game? 
That’s impossible to say, but 
HAL’s five-year return suggests 
that, in this case, letting a ma- 
chine pick stocks has added value. 


Balanced ETFs 
are a hit, and 
rightfully so 


ROB 
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he most influential ETF 
‘| product of the past year or 

so has nothing to do with 
cannabis, artificial intelligence, 
liquid alts or any other trends of 
the day. 

Balanced ETFs - diversified 
portfolios packaged into a single 
fund - are much more of a foun- 
dation for the future success of 
the ETF business. The original 
products in this category, the 
Vanguard Conservative ETF Port- 
folio (VCNS), Balanced ETF Port- 
folio (VBAL) and Growth ETF 
Portfolio (VGRO), were listed for 
trading on the TSX in late Janu- 
ary, 2018. 

Here are four things we’ve 
learned about them in the past 
year. 

Investors love them. As of 
mid-April, the combined assets 
in these three funds was $1.2-bil- 
lion. That’s a home run when you 
consider that these products are 
about sensible investing and 
have zero buzz factor. Balanced 
mutual funds have been a fran- 
chise product for mutual fund 
companies for decades. Now, the 
ETF industry has a formidable 
competitor. The potential for bal- 
anced ETFs is validated by the en- 
trance of other ETF firms, includ- 
ing BMO, BlackRock’s iShares 
franchise and Horizons, into the 
balanced category 

Growth is most popular. 
VGRO’s asset mix is 20-per-cent 
bonds and 80-per-cent stocks, 
including the Canadian, U.S., and 
the rest of the world, even emerg- 
ing markets. That’s an aggressive 
mix for anyone older than 40 
or so, yet VGRO has taken in 
$639-million to VBAL’s $453-mil- 
lion and VCNS’s $151-million. No 
wonder Vanguard recently added 
an all-stocks balanced _ ETF, 
VEQT. 

Companies are competing 
hard on fees. The three Vanguard 
ETFs have management expense 
ratios of 0.25 per cent, which is an 
extremely reasonable cost for an 
instantly diversified portfolio 
where the rebalancing is done for 
you. Both BMO and iShares have 
come in with fees that should un- 
dercut Vanguard by about 0.03 of 
a percentage point or so. 

Returns should be steady, 
not spectacular. VCNS delivered 
a total return - that’s share price 
change plus income from divi- 
dends and bond interest - of 4.9 
per cent in the 12 months to 
March 31, VBAL made 5.2 per cent 
and VGRO made 5.4 per cent. 
These returns remind investors 
that balanced funds are about 
making steady progress over the 
long term and won’t deliver a big 
score. The oddity in these return 
numbers is how close they are, 
despite much different mixes of 
stocks and bonds. Something to 
watch in the future is whether 
VGRO produces a bigger long- 
term return premium over the 
more conservative VBAL and 
VGRO. 
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BlackRock CEO expects 
a ‘huge’ rush into 
underinvested markets 


‘What we are seeing 
worldwide are clients 
just struggling in 
putting their money 
to work, Fink says 


SAQIB IQBAL AHMED 
TREVOR HUNNICUTT NEW YORK 





The U.S. economy is speeding up 
again after a slowdown in recent 
months and cash could soon 
start rushing into stocks as most 
investors are underinvested in 
the markets globally, BlackRock 
Inc.’s chief executive Larry Fink 
said on Tuesday. 

“What we are seeing world- 
wide are clients just struggling in 
putting their money to work,” 
Mr. Fink told Reuters in an inter- 
view after his company reported 
first-quarter earnings. 

“We still saw, as an industry 
and at BlackRock, outflows in 
equities and this is one of the 
reasons why I believe the market 
is getting set up for huge inflows 
into equities,” he said. 

U.S. stocks stumbled late last 
year due to fears about a global 
slowdown and about the poten- 
tial fallout from U.S.-China trade 
tensions. 

A partial U.S. government 
shutdown and mixed economic 
data added to investor concerns 
earlier this year. 

Yet, the benchmark S&P 500 
stock index has gained more 
than 16 per cent in 2019 over 
monetary stimulus efforts in Chi- 
na and signs the U.S. Federal 





Asset manager BlackRock reported stronger-than-expected first-quarter 
profit on Tuesday. However, the investment manager lost more than 
US$26-billion in client assets from stock funds during the first quarter. 
LUCAS JACKSON/REUTERS 


Reserve will delay further rate 
hikes for the time being. Black- 
Rock’s results showed that many 
investors have kept their money 
in lower-risk bonds. 

BlackRock reported a better- 
than-expected first-quarter profit 
on Tuesday, but shed more than 
US$26-billion in client assets 
from stock funds during the first 
quarter. 

Still, those withdrawals were 
more than offset by a jump in 
bond fund sales to nearly US$80- 
billion, from US$3-billion the 
quarter prior. 

“People are still under-risked 
despite the big rebound,” Mr. 
Fink said. 

The BlackRock chief executive 


said he thought the rebound 
would help his portfolio manag- 
ers’ performance, too. 

The company reported on 
Tuesday that just 27 per cent of 
the assets in its computer-assist- 
ed “systematic” stockpicking 
funds were beating their bench- 
mark over a one-year period. 
That compares with 87 per cent 
of those assets outperforming 
over five years. Mr. Fink said 
these funds’ performance was 
improving in the current market 
climate. 





REUTERS 





BLACKROCK (BLK) 
CLOSE: US$466.54, UP US$14.68 
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Markets summary 


CANADIAN STOCKS 


Canada’s main stock index moved negative near the end of 
trading as the price of gold sank to a 2019 low. 
The Toronto Stock Exchange’s S&P/TSX fell 13.26 points, or 


0.08 per cent, to 16,502.20. 


Lagging shares were Yamana Gold, down 7.3 per cent, Eldo- 
rado Gold, down 4.5 per cent, and Alamos Gold, lower by 4.4 
per cent. The most heavily traded shares by volume were 
Aurora Cannabis, Crescent Point Energy and Barrick Gold. 


U.S. STOCKS 


U.S. stocks ended slightly higher, with the S&P 500 inching 
closer to its all-time high following a string of mostly positive 
earnings, while a drop in health-care shares limited the ad- 
vance. All three major U.S. stock indexes ended the session in 
positive territory, with the S&P 500 hovering within a per- 
centage of its record high reached in September. 

Bank of America, Johnson & Johnson, BlackRock, United- 
Health Group and others posted quarterly earnings that sur- 
passed analyst expectations. But stock movements following 


the reports were mixed. 


Johnson & Johnson came in above analyst estimates, 
mostly attributable to sales growth at its pharmaceuticals 
unit, driving the stock 1.1-per-cent higher. But UnitedHealth 
Group, which also reported better-than-anticipated first- 
quarter profit and hiked its 2019 earnings forecast, fell 4 per 
cent. The stock was the biggest drag on the Dow. 

Bank of America, the second biggest U.S. bank by assets, 
missed revenue expectations, but its profit beat forecasts ow- 
ing to cost cutting and loan increases. 


COMMODITIES 


Oil prices rose 1 per cent, as fighting in Libya and falling Vene- 
zuelan and Iranian exports raised concerns over tightening 
global supply, but uncertainty surrounding an OPEC-led pro- 


duction cut limited gains. 


FOREX AND BONDS 


The Canadian dollar edged higher against its U.S. counter- 
part, rebounding from an earlier 11-day low as higher oil pric- 
es offset weaker-than-expected domestic manufacturing 


data. 


The euro fell against the U.S. dollar after reports that some 
European Central Bank policy-makers think the bank’s eco- 
nomic projections are too optimistic. 

Canadian government bond prices were lower across the 
yield curve in sympathy with U.S. Treasuries as investors fa- 
voured riskier assets, such as stocks. The two-year fell 4.5 
cents to yield 1.631 per cent and the 10-year was down 23 cents 


to yield 1.783 per cent. 


U.S. Treasury yields rose to four-week highs. 
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Food companies look to take a bite out of meat alternatives 


BRENDA BOUW 





options to play the plant-based 

protein food trend as a growing 
number of companies incorpo- 
rate the meat alternative into 
their operations. 

El Segundo, Calif.-based Be- 
yond Meat Inc., which makes 
“plant-based meats” sold in 
stores and restaurants, is poised 
to go public in the coming weeks, 
while companies such as Burger 
King and Maple Leaf Foods Inc. 
are investing more heavily into 
the sector. 

Burger King announced earlier 
this month that it’s testing plant- 
based patties made from Red- 
wood City, Calif.-based Impossi- 
ble Foods Inc. in locations in and 
around St. Louis with a plan to 
roll out the “Impossible Whop- 
per” nationally in the coming 
months. Maple Leaf Foods recent- 
ly announced plans to spend 
US$336-million on factories to 
produce plant-based protein 
products. Food giant Nestlé SA is 
set to introduce “cook from raw” 
meat-free burger patties in Eu- 
rope and the United States. 

A&W Food Services of Canada 
Inc., a much smaller burger chain 
(market cap of $510-million ver- 
sus $22-billion for Burger King 
parent Restaurant Brands Inter- 
national Inc.), has seen an uptick 


evtens will soon have more 


in sales since introducing the “Be- 
yond Meat Burger” to its menu 
last July. More than 90,000 patties 
were sold in the first three days af- 
ter the launch according to Be- 
yond Meat’s latest prospectus. 
The company then sold out of the 
product in a matter of weeks. 
A&W added a Beyond Meat 
breakfast sandwich to its menu 
last month. 

Food companies are rushing in 
with plant alternatives as con- 
sumers reduce their meat intake, 
often for health or ethical rea- 
sons. Consumers are opposed to 
eating meat, for example, or see 
the plant-based alternatives as 
healthier, or prefer the substitute 
because it produces fewer green- 
house emissions than raising 
beef. 

“It’s not a fad because the 
world has a problem; we cannot 
produce meat ethically in an en- 
vironmentally sustainable way 
and there is a health risk of eating 
too much meat,” says Mark Satov, 
founder of Toronto-based Satov 
Consultants Inc. “I do think 
[companies] that are in the space 
stand to see reasonably attractive 
gains.” 

RJ. Hottovy, senior retail and 
restaurant analyst at Morning- 
star, says meat alternatives are 
gaining traction now because 
they taste more like meat than 
they have in the past. 

“The products are getting bet- 


ter,” Mr. Hottovy says. 

Offering meat alternatives 
alone isn’t expected to create a 
big overall sales boost for large 
food chains such as Burger King, 
Mr. Hottovy says, but offering 
them “gets rid of the veto vote,” 
when someone in the family or 
group wants a meatless option 
when eating out. “Having the op- 
tion on the menu is worthwhile 
for most fast-food restaurants,” 
he says. 


It's not a fad because 
the world has a 
problem; we cannot 
produce meat ethically 
in an environmentally 
sustainable way and 
there is a health risk of 
eating too much meat. 


MARK SATOV 
FOUNDER, SATOV CONSULTANTS 


Sales at A&W have increased 
since it started offering Beyond 
Meat burgers in the third quarter 
of 2018, Laurentian Bank Securi- 
ties analyst Elizabeth Johnston 
says. The Beyond Meat Burger 
“was likely a key driver” in the 
fourth quarter ended Dec. 31, 
when the company reported a 


same-store sales growth increase 
of 12.3 per cent compared with the 
same quarter a year earlier, Ms. 
Johnston says. 

“We believe that the Beyond 
Meat Burger ... continues to be 
the core driver of organic 
growth,” Ms. Johnston said in a 
Feb. 14 note, where she main- 
tained her “hold” recommenda- 
tion on the stock, but increased 
her price target to $38 from $36. 

Beyond Meat products are also 
available in retail stores, such as 
Whole Foods, including burger 
patties, sausages and chicken 
strips. 

Beyond Meat, which is backed 
by billionaire Bill Gates and Tyson 
Foods Inc., the largest U.S. meat 
processor, reported net revenues 
of US$87.9-million in 2018, a 170- 
per-cent increase from US$32.6- 
million in 2017, according to its 
prospectus. Its net loss was 
US$29.9-million in 2018 versus 
$30.4-million a year earlier, “as we 
invested in innovation and 
growth of our business.” 

Ryan Modesto, chief executive 
officer at independent firm si 
Research, says food companies 
are poised to benefit from offer- 
ing meat-alternatives but warns 
there might be concerns about 
how some of the products in the 
market are made, including in- 
gredients that may not be consid- 
ered healthy. “I don’t think it will 
be something that stops this 


trend, but it won’t be smooth sail- 
ing for this space over all,” Mr. 
Modesto says. 

Beyond Meat says its primary 
ingredient is yellow peas and the 
products are free from soy, gluten 
and genetically modified orga- 
nisms. Impossible Foods says it 
uses soy leghemoglobin, or 
“heme,” found in plants to give its 
products a meat-like flavour. 

Meanwhile, McDonald’s Corp. 
is under pressure to add a “main- 
stream meatless option” to its 
North American menu, which in- 
cluded a Change.org petition with 
more than 164,000 signatures 
that has been endorsed by celeb- 
rity Ellen DeGeneres. McDonald’s 
offers plant-based options in Bri- 
tain, Finland and Sweden, and the 
plant-based McAloo Tikki burger 
at its restaurants in India. 

While more consumers are 
choosing meatless alternatives, 
Mr. Satov doesn’t expect meat 
sales to slump, since it’s still a sta- 
ple in Western diets and becom- 
ing more affordable in some de- 
veloping countries as incomes 
rise. 

“I don’t see red meat going 
away as much as I see something 
that is truly a good alternative po- 
tentially being a great thing,” Mr. 
Satov says. “I think meat alterna- 
tives are a growing trend and here 
to stay.” 


Special to The Globe and Mail 
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PAST YEAR 





APRIL 16, 2018 


APRIL 16, 2019 


ORGANIGRAM (OGI-TSX VENTURE) 
CLOSE $8.55, UP Llc 


PAST YEAR 








APRIL 16, 2018 APRIL 16, 2019 


LUNDIN MINING (LUN-TSX) 
CLOSE $7.48, UP 10¢ 


PAST MONTH 








MARCH 20 APRIL 16 


DOW (DOW-NYSE) 
CLOSE US$58.50, UP 72¢ 


PAST YEAR 
US$11 








APRIL 16, 2018 APRIL 16, 2019 


CENOVUS ENERGY (CVE-NYSE) 
CLOSE US$9.86, UP 8¢ 


PAST YEAR 











6.00 





APRIL 16, 2018 APRIL 16, 2019 


EXTENDICARE (EXE-TSX) 
CLOSE $7.50; UP Ic 





Although investors weren’t im- 
pressed with OrganiGram Hold- 
ings Inc.’s second-quarter results, 
leading to a 10.2-per-cent drop in 
share price on Monday, Canac- 
cord Genuity analyst Matt Bot- 
tomley said the earnings release 
exceeded his expectations, point- 
ing to “an impressive start out of 
the gate in the Canadian recre- 
ational market.” 

Target: With a “speculative buy” 
rating, his target increased to 
$10.50 from $8.50. The consensus 
on the Street is $11.32. 


Lundin Mining Corp. is following 
through on its strategy with its ac- 
quisition of Yamana Gold Inc.’s 
Chapada mine in Brazil, accord- 
ing to RBC Dominion Securities 
analyst Sam Crittenden. “We like 
the acquisition of Chapada and 
note that it ticks all of the boxes 
for what Lundin communicated 
it is looking for in an asset,” he 
said. 

Target: His target rose by aloonie 
to $9 with an “outperform” rat- 
ing. Consensus is $8.70. 


Initiating coverage with a “top 
pick” rating, RBC Dominion Secu- 
rities analyst Arun Viswanathan 
said the new Dow Inc. “accepts its 
fate as the ultimate commodity 
cash machine.” “We believe the 
DOW story will follow a similar 
narrative to LYB [LyondellBasell 
Industries NV] as DOW embraces 
its commodity chemical roots,” 
he said. 

Target: Mr. Viswanathan set a 
target price of US$68 for Dow 
shares. Consensus is US$62.89. 


Goldman Sachs analyst Neil Meh- 
ta upgraded Cenovus Energy Inc. 
to “neutral” from “sell,” pointing 
to improvements to its leverage 
outlook, free-cash-flow genera- 
tion and a more constructive 
commodity price environment, 
particularly for Canadian heavy 
crude. 

Target: Mr. Mehta’s target rose to 
US$11 from US$7.50. Consensus is 
US$11.02. 


Saying it possesses the best risk- 
reward profile in the Canadian re- 
al estate sector, Laurentian Bank 
Securities analyst Yashwant 
Sankpal initiated coverage of 
Extendicare Inc. with a “buy” rat- 
ing. He says its current valuation 
“is a result of EXE’s poor operat- 
ing performance in the past, and 
a general lack of a clear under- 
standing of EXE’s business.” 
Target: Mr. Sankpal set a target of 
$10 a share, which exceeds the 
consensus of $7.80. 
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S&P/TSX COMPOSITE INDEX 
PAST 12 MONTHS 
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TSX GAINERS 
TOP 20 FOR STOCKS $1 OR MORE 


TSX LOSERS 
TOP 20 FOR STOCKS $1 OR MORE 


TSX VOLUME 
TOP 20 FOR STOCKS $1 OR MORE 


TSX INDEXES AND SUB INDEXES 
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TSX HEALTH CARE C 123.19 129 1.06 21634 45.22 HGDBETAPROCDNG 814 042 5.44 449 -16.94 PAT PATRIOT ONET 2.01 -0.10 -4.74 974 18.24  ENBENBRIDGE INC 49.62 -0.24 -0.48 4995 21.02 
TSX INDUSTRIALS C 266.77. -0.52 -0.19 13219 13.31 IFA IFABRIC CORP 117 0.06 5.41 2 -64.65 TMRTMACRESOURCE 3.95 -0.19 -4.59 54 -50.63 LUN LUNDIN MINING 748 010 136 4082 -6.03 
TSX INFORMATION T 93.75 -0.85 -0.90 3715 34.24 DILADORELINDUS 12.47. 0.62 5.23 N-A -57.06 CIA CHAMPION IRON 2.09 -0.10 -4.57 2279 91.74 GGOLDCORP INC 15.25 -0.25 -1.61 4035 -15.51 
TSX MATERIALS CAP =—s_- 236.18 -—« -3.36.-«--1.40 52223 -0.06 USA AMERICAS SILV 226 ON 512 161 -50.55 ELDELDORADOGOLD 5.72 -0.27. -4.5] 814. -5.45. ~LGO LARGO RESOURC 186 -0.03 -159 4021 3.91 
TSX REAL ESTATE C 336.23 -5.01 -1.47 8629 12.16  NIF-UNNORANDA IN 278 0.12 4.51 242 127.87 EDRENDEAVOURSIL 3.01 -0.14 -4.44 125 -14.73 TDTORONTO-DOMINI 75.45 0.59 0.79 3337. 8.16 
TSX GLOBAL GOLD | 190.32 -4.27 -2.19 62647 0.51 GOOSCANADAGOOSE 67.05 2.88 4.49 546 55.68 AGIALAMOSGOLD! 6.29 -0.29 -4.41 1106 -11.41  APHAAPHRIA INC 11.58 0.08 0.70 3204 -5.39 
TSX GLOBAL MINING 76.95 -1.10 -1.41 130703 8.21 ACBAURORACANNAB~ 11.82 0.45 3.96 9575 32.36 PVGPRETIUMRESOU 10.65 -0.48 -4.31 555. 21.85 MFC MANULIFE FIN 2454 0.24 099 3135 4.60 
TSX INCOME TRUST 214.81 -2.09 -0.96 9301 10.47. AKUAKUMIN INC 518 019 3.1 21 5.71 NGDNEWGOLD INC 113. -0.05 -4.24 495 -62.95 SUSUNCORENERGY 43.94 -0.17 -0.39 3069 -6.83 
TSX PREFERRED SHA 627.98 -0.41 -0.07 2180 -10.86 DGSDIVIDENDGROW 6.05. 0.21 3.60 205 -10.64 CAS CASCADES INC 8.18 -0.36 -4.22 306 -40.77. TGODTHEGREENOR 3.95 -0.04 -100 2926 1.54 
TSX TELECOM SERVI 182.50 -0.28 -0.15 3877 17.79  DFDIVIDEND15SP 5.38 0.18 3.46 116 -7.24 IMGIAMGOLD CoRP 417 -0.18 -4.14 1600 -40.68 WEEDCANOPYGROWT 55.55 1.15 211 2844 79.77 
TSX UTILITIES CAP 253.84 -1.03 -0.40 7186 10.85  ITCINTRINSYC TEC 1.51 0.05 3.42 5 7.86 CPG CRESCENT POIN 5.41 -0.23 -4.08 7913 -44.51 CNQCDNNATURALR 40.51 0.90 2.27 2704 -6.98 
TSX 52-WEEK HIGHS TSX 52-WEEK LOWS 
STOCKS $1 OR MORE STOCKS $1 OR MORE 
CLOSE NET % VOL WR CLOSE NET % VOL YR CLOSE NET % VOL YR CLOSE NET % VOL YR 
CHG CHG 000s %CHG CHG CHG 000s %CHG CHG CHG 000s %CHG CHG CHG 000s %CHG 
ATD-A ALIMENTATIO 81.10 -0.43 -0.53 3 49.63 IAMINTEGRATED AS 265 0.01 0.38 4 76.67. CHE-UN CHEMTRADE 8.84 -0.31 -3.39 951 -41.42 GUD KNIGHT THERAP 7.27 -0.06 -0.82 115 -6.68 
ACIALTAGAS CANAD ~—-'19.26- 0.18 -0.93 50 32.92 JOYJOURNEYENERG 2.80 0.59 26.70 49 62.79 CMGCOMPUTERMODE 5.47. -0.01 -0.18 219 -43.37. RCH RICHELIEU HAR 21.31 0.24 114 85 -22.51 
BSC-PR-C BNS SPLI 2014 014 0.70 1 0.75. LSPD LIGHTSPEED P 24.96 071 2.93 110 32.06 CFF CONIFEX TIMBE 136 -0.05 -3.55 15 -79.20 SOX STUART OLSON 4.07 0.00 0.00 134 -45.30 
BAM-A BROOKFIELD 64.10 -0.11 -0.17 1134 30.21 MEQMAINSTREETEQ 50.02 0.07 014 + N-A_ 21.00 
GPS BSMTECHNOLOG 1.38 =0.00__0.00 12 6.98 NIF-UN NORANDA IN 278 O12 4.51 242 127.87 ° 
GIB-A CGI GROUP | 94.33. -0.21 -0.22 680 29.38 OTEXOPENTEXTCO 51.66 0.04 0.08 636 18.84 TSX COMPOSITE INDEX 16,502.20 +7,270.58 (78.76%) 
CM-PR-T CIBC PREF 25.45 0.01 0.04 23 3.25  PEGIPATTERNENER 30.40 0.10 0.33 24 3737. PAST 10 YEARS 
BK-PR-A CANADIAN 10.39 0.04 0.39 4 2.36 PLDIPIMCOLOWDU 20.24 0.01 0.05 5 0.45 
CNR CANADIAN NATI 123.06 0.32 0.26 1055 29.89 QSRRESTAURANTBR 88.73 -0.19 -0.21 606 29.04 
CWB-PR-D CANADIAN 26.15 0.08 0.31 13 5.32. QSP-UNRESTAURANT 88.56 0.61 0.69 N-A_ 28.39 
LDGR COINCAPITAL 20.41 0.09 0.44 NA 0.59 RY-PRWROYALBAN 25.29 0.14 0.56 2 173 
ECO ECOSYNTHETIX 232 0.04 175 103 24.73 RYROYALBANKOF 105.68 0.63 0.60 2604 9.64 
ENB ENBRIDGE INC 49.62 -0.24 -0.48 4995 21.02 SHOPSHOPIFYINC 287.48 -419 -144 272 95.86 
EXF EXFO INC 5.50 -0.04 -0.72 Tl 15.06 TD-PF-L TD BANK P 25.72 O17 0.67 38 3.50 
BL-UN GLOBALINNO ~—'10.50.-—-0.03_—s— 0.29 10 6.06 TTELUS CORP 50.32 0.01 0.02 847 12.88 
HLS HLS THERAPEUT 16.55 -0.02 -0.12 2 50.45 TGOTERAGO INC 12.03 -0.01 -0.08 19 135.88 
IAF-PR-B INDUSTRI 22.15 0.10 0.45 3 3.07. TRITHOMSONREUTE 79.84 -0.24 -0.30 390 46.36 
APRIL 15, 2009 APRIL 16, 2019 
9,246.11 16,502.20 
S&P/TSX COMPOSITE INDEX STOCKS 
LARGEST STOCKS BY MARKET CAPITALIZATION 
CLOSE NET % VOL WR CLOSE NET % VOL WR CLOSE NET % VOL’ YR CLOSE NET % VOL YR 
CHG CHG 000s %CHG CHG CHG 000s %CHG CHG CHG 000s %CHG CHG CHG 000s %CHG 
ARE AECON GROUP | 17.33 -0.36 -2.04 160 -4.68 CHP-UN CHOICE PRO 13.95 -0.11 -0.78 320 17.03  INEINNERGEX RENE 14.26 -0.06 -0.42 169 3.41 RCHRICHELIEU HAR 21.31 0.24 114 85 -22.51 
AFNAGGROWTHINT 60.34 0.23 0.38 55. 13.49 CHR CHORUS AVIATI 724 0.04 0.56 315 -12.03 IFC INTACT FINANC 110.81 -0.30 -0.27 133. 15.66 —_ REI-UN RIOCAN REA 25.83 -0.39 -1.49 516 10.20 
AEM AGNICO EAGLE 55.69 -1.71 -2.98 1020 -1.94 CGX CINEPLEX INC 24.15 -0.02 -0.08 153 -21.26 IPL INTER PIPELIN 22.29 -0.04 -0.18 1282 -5.87  RBARITCHIE BROS 45.37. -0.27. -0.59 64 8.54 
AC AIR CANADA 3166 -0.29 -0.91 1094 25.68 CCACOGECOCOMMUN 90.41 -O.11 -0.12 79 35.91 _IFP INTERFOR CORP 15.88 -0.43 -2.64 131 -35.53. RCI-B ROGERS COMM 71.19 -0.25 -0.35 534 24.39 
ASR ALACER GOLD C 3.45 -0.09 -2.54 735 65.87  CIGI COLLIERS INT 91.97. -0.72 -0.78 72 4.33 IIP-UN INTERRENT 13.55 -0.29 -210 210 34.56 RYROYALBANKOF 105.68 0.63 0.60 2604 9.64 
AGI ALAMOS GOLD | 6.29 -0.29 -4.41 106 -11.41 CUF-UNCOMINARR 1162 -0.31 -2.60 626 -7.19  ITPINTERTAPE POL 18.19 -0.12 -0.66 175 -8.82 RUSRUSSELMETALS 2430 0.09 0.37 129 -12.75 
AD ALARIS ROYALTY 20.20 -0.40 -1.94 250 19.81 CSUCONSTELLATION 1147.00 -27.49 -2.34 55. 30.55 IVN IVANHOE MINES 3.07. -0.08 -2.54 1003 13.28 
AQN ALGONQUINPOW 15.21 -0.11 -0.72 736 23.36  BCBCOTT CORP 19.72 -034 -169 273 7.58 SMF SEMAFO J 3.74 -0.08 -2.09 9828 -2.35 
ATD-BALIMENTATIO _—80.83 _-0.42 -0.52. 928 51.03 CPG CRESCENT POIN 541 -0.23 -4.08 7913 -44.51 KEL KELT EXPLORAT 571 -0.21 -3.55 755 -25.84 SSLSANDSTORMGOL 7.26 -0.24 -3.20 358 22.43 
AP-UN ALLIED PROP 4739 -0.95 -197 228 12.57. CRRUNCROMBIE RE 14.35 -0.21 -1.44 149 15.26 KEY KEYERA CORP 3230 -0.37 -113 354 -8.16 SAP SAPUTO INC 45.98 -0.01 -0.02 282 11.60 
ALA ALTAGAS LTD 18.22 -0.08 -0.44 640 -27.24 CRONCRONOSGROUP 21.08 -0.10 -0.47 1350 117.10 KMP-UNKILLAMAPA 19.05 -0.25 -130 459 38.04 SES SECURE ENERGY 8.37 -0.05 -0.59 275 8.84 
AIF ALTUS GROUP L 26.90 0.22 0.82 43 -16.12 KXS KINAXIS INC 77.73 0.28 0.36 100 -6.09  VIISEVEN GENERAT 989 -030 -294 895 -39.81 
APHA APHRIA INC 11.58 0.08 0.70 3204 -5.39 DSGDESCARTESSYS 50.12 -0.29 -0.58 78 35.79 KKINROSS GOLD CO 462 -0.05 -1.07 2158 ~-3.95 SJRBSHAWCOMMUN 27.59 0.00 0.00 836 4.79 
ARX ARC RESOURCES 917 -0.16 -1.71 1242 -34.17 DGCDETOURGOLDC 11.66 -0.22 -1.85 441 -21.22 KLKIRKLAND LAKE 41.28 -1.17. -2.76 ~=1477' 93.62 ~— SCLSHAWCORLTD 20.08 -0.24 -118 MM -19.68 
ATZ ARITZIA INC 18.60 0.08 0.43 416 55.26 DOLDOLLARAMAINC 38.74 0.03 0.08 836 -22.05 GUD KNIGHT THERAP 7.27 -0.06 -0.82 115 -6.68 SHOPSHOPIFYINC 287.48 -4.19 -1.44 272 95.86 
AX-UN ARTIS REAL 10.77. -0.13. -1.19 520 -20.98 DRG-UNDREAMGLOB 13.96 -0.10 -0.71 422 0.79 SIA SIENNA SENIOR 18.25 -0.31 -167 222 1.22 
ACO-X ATCO LTD CL 46.01 -0.39 -0.84 110 —s-'11.51_~—«dDIR-UN DREAM INDU 1149 -0.44 -3.69 913. 15.59 LIF LABRADOR IRON 3119 -0.67  -2.10 191 38.25  SWSIERRA WIRELES 16.82 0.05 0.30 29 -19.68 
ATA ATS AUTOMATIO 20.57. _-(0.03—sO0.15 88 18.97. D-UNDREAMOFFICE 23.64 -0.53. -2.19 101 -0.46 LBLAURENTIANBAN 41.76 0.17. 0.41. 299 -I1.81  ZZZSLEEPCOUNTRY 19.05 0.13 0.69 58 -45.18 
ACB AURORA CANNAB 11.82 0.45 3.96 9575 32.36 LNR LINAMAR CORP 51.73 049 0.96 123 -28.54 SRU-UNSMARTCENTR 34.13 -0.69 -198 257 17.93 
ECN ECN CAPITAL C 419 -0.02 -0.48 143 18.36 LLOBLAWCO 66.18 -0.16 -0.24 401 29.87. SNCSNCLAVALINS 34.75 043 125 457 -36.91 
BTO B2GOLD CORP 3.55 -010 -2.74 1673 -139  ELDELDORADOGOLD 5.72 -0.27. -4.51 814. -5.45 LUN LUNDIN MINING 748 0.10 136 4082 -6.03 TOYSPINMASTERC 40.02 0.39 0.98 74 14.36 
BCE BCE INC 60.57. -O11 -0.18 990 11.79 EFNELEMENT FLEET 812 0.02 0.25 821 75.38 SSRM SSR MINING | 5.91 -0.51 -3.1 143 25.08 
BAD BADGER DAYLIG 42.85 0.80 1.90 129 63.42 EMAEMERAINCORPO 50.28 -0.31 -0.61 767 24.30 MAGMAGSILVERCO 12.58 -0.44 -3.38 163 -8.91 STN STANTEC INC 32.67 0.07 021 106 3.7] 
BMO BANK OF MONTR 103.87 0.34 0.33. 2048 9.14. EMP-AEMPIRECOMP 29.81 -0.08 -0.27. 334 23.18 MGMAGNAINTERNAT 73.49 1.38 1.91 856 -4.06 SJSTELLAJONES| 45.43 -0.13 -0.29 63 0.51 
BNS BANK OF NOVA 72.54 0.50 0.69 ~=(1745. =~-5.14._— ENB ENBRIDGE INC 49.62 -0.24 -0.48 4995 21.02 MFC MANULIFE FIN 2454 0.24 0.99 3135 4.60 SMU-UNSUMMITIND 1167 -0.12 1.02 246 40.94 
ABX BARRICK GOLD 17.74 -0.51 -2.79 7301 8.37. ECAENCANA CORP 9.73 -0.12 -1.22 5708 -36.15  MFIMAPLE LEAF FO 31.00 0.26 0.85 214 --3.37.— SLF SUN LIFE FINA 5448 0.75 140 1425 641 
BHC BAUSCH HEALTH 32.22 -0.32 -0.98 652 48.96 EDVENDEAVOURMIN 19.10 -0.53 -2.70 161 -13.38 MREMARTINREAINT 13.28 -0.01  -0.08 112 -15.95 SUSUNCORENERGY 43.94 -0.17 -0.39 3069 -6.83 
BTE BAYTEX ENERGY 2.80 -0.07 -2.44 5007 -54.55 EFX ENERFLEX LTD 19.31 -0.25 -1.28 118 24.74 MEGMEGENERGYCO 6.22 0.08 1.30 1473 3.84 SPBSUPERIORPLUS 11.55 -0.09 -0.77 219 -11.49 
BIR BIRCHCLIFF EN 3.77. 0.01 0.27 518 -8.50 — ERF ENERPLUS CORP 1194 -0.20 -1.65 743 -17.03 MXMETHANEXCORP 77.50 -0.48 -0.62 147 8.83 
BB BLACKBERRY LIM 12.42 010 O81 1182 -6.05 ENGHENGHOUSESYS 32.30 -0.36  -1.10 30 -3.37. MRU METRO INC 50.38 -0.06 -012 329 21.05  TECK-B TECK RESOU 33.18 013 039 1437 1.00 
BEI-UN BOARDWALK 39.82. -0.44_—--1.09 103. -9.85 ESI ENSIGN ENERGY 5.98 0.12 2.05 190 1.70 MSIMORNEAUSHEPE 27.55 -0.09 -0.33 43 812 TTELUS CORP 50.32 0.01 0.02 847 12.88 
BBD-B BOMBARDIER 2.70 0.07 2.66 5885 -27.03 EROEROCOPPERCO 15.95 0.04 0.25 84 102.67 MTYMTYFOODGROU 54.79 -0.13 -0.24 77 16.92 TEI TFI INTERNAT 42.02 0.73 171 187 23.99 
BLX BORALEX INC 18.89 -0.40 -2.07 204 -15.25  EIF EXCHANGE INCO 34.37 -0.16 -0.46 52 9.67 MTLMULLENGROUP 12.07. -0.01 -0.08 240 -20.17 NWCTHENORTHWES 28.65 0.02 0.07 119 3.39 
BYD-UN BOYD GROUP 148.97 0.04 0.03. 104 35.27. EXEEXTENDICARE| 750 0.01 0.13 192 -14.29 TSGI THE STARS GR 26.06 063 2.48 450 -26.03 
BAM-A BROOKFIELD 64.10 -O11 -0.17 1134 30.21 NA NATIONALBANK 62.82. 0.00 0.00 1412 6.13  TRITHOMSONREUTE 79.84 -0.24 -0.30 390 46.36 
BBU-UN BROOKFIELD 52.97 0.16 0.30 38 10.08 FFHFAIRFAXFINAN 620.00 1.05 0.17 19 -7.88 NFINEW FLYER IND 32.07. -1.14 -3.43 770 -4611 XTMXGROUPLIMIT 988.08 0.23 0.26 119 14.82 
BIP-UN BROOKFIELD 55.80 0.51 0.92 375 7.62  FTTFINNING INTL 23.80 -0.25 -104 244 -23.91 NGDNEWGOLD INC 113 -0.05 -4.24 495 -62.95 TOG TORC OIL AND 5.03 -0.10 -1.95 621 -25.26 
BPY-UNBROOKFIELD 28.09 -0.17 -0.60 891 17.73 FCR FIRST CAPITAL 20.78 -0.46 -2.17. 529 1.81 NXE NEXGEN ENERGY 218 -0.05 -2.24 566 -12.10 TXGTOREXGOLDRE 13.12 -0.25 -187 277 -0.08 
BEP-UN BROOKFIELD 42.07. 0.01 0.02 126 7.84 FR FIRST MAJESTIC 8.09 -0.30 -3.58 773 -2.18 OSBNORBORDINC 33.32 -0.97 -2.83 455 -35.24 TIH TOROMONT IND 69.10 0.18 0.26 59 24.15 
DOO BRP INC 40.61 -0.36 -0.88 311 -23.13. FMFIRST QUANTUM 16.01 0.28 1.78 1684 -4.30 NPINORTHLANDPOW 23.78 -0.01 -0.04 637 3.75  TDTORONTO-DOMINI 75.45 0.59 0.79 3337 8.116 
FSV FIRSTSERVICE 117.68 -189 -1.58 39 32.02 NVU-UNNORTHVIEW 27.86 -0.62. -2.18 124 7.82 TOUTOURMALINEO! 21.56 -0.05 -0.23 379 -3.45 
CAR-UN CDN APARTM 48.59 -1.21 -2.43. += 393: 28.99 __—- FTS FORTIS INC 49.82 -0.45 -0.90 1544 17.86 NWH-UNNORTHWEST 11.48 -0.11 -0.95 275 3.14 TATRANSALTA CORP 958 -016 -1.64 515 39.24 
CNQCDNNATURALR 40.51 0.90 2.27 2704 -6.98 FVIFORTUNA SILVE 429 -0.14 -3.16 420 -39.41 NG NOVAGOLD RES! 558 -0.19 -3.29 164 -4.78 RNWTRANSALTAREN 13.84 0.06 0.44 281 18.49 
CWBCDNWESTERNB 29.12 0.08 0.28 285 -1165 FNVFRANCO-NEVADA 97.18 -2.33 -234 716 8.19 NTRNUTRIEN LTD 7118 0.28 0.39 866 20.91 TRPTRANSCANADAC 62.10 0.00 0.00 1560 14.85 
GIB-A CGI GROUP | 94.33 -0.21 -0.22 680 29.38 FRU FREEHOLD ROYA 933 -0.16 -1.69 341 -28.06 NVA NUVISTA ENERG 4.87 -0.16 -3.18 669 -37.08 TCL-A TRANSCONTIN 16.53 -0.30 -1.78 320 -37.36 
CIX Cl FINANCIAL 18.74 -0.01 -0.05 2046 -29.87 TCN TRICON CAPITA 11.00 0.00 0.00 5167.53 
CAE CAE INC 30.32 -0.17 -0.56 353 23.76 MICGENWORTHMIC 4060 0.30 0.74 #41164 499 OGCOCEANAGOLDCO 3.91 -0.04 -1.01 878 11.40 TRQTURQUOISE HIL 210 -0.03 -141 1758 -45.31 
CCO CAMECO CORP 15.54 -0.07 -0.45 757 20.65 GEIGIBSONENERGY 23.50 -0.03 -0.13 364 38.32 ONEXONEXCORP 7930 108 1.38 121 -14.33 
GOOS CANADA GOOSE 67.05 2.88 4.49 546 55.68 GIL GILDAN ACTIVE 4955 0.05 0.10 307 33.27. OTEXOPENTEXTCO 51.66 0.04 0.08 636 18.84  UNSUNISELECT IN 15.66 -0.15 -0.95 54 -21.07 
CMCANADIAN IMPER 110.78 -«0.43'—«<0.39~Ss«1263'Ss-«0.24.-~S G GOLDCORP INC 15.25 -0.25 -1.61 4035 -15.51 OROSISKOGOLDRO 15.06 -0.28 -183 294 18.68 
CNR CANADIAN NATI 123.06 0.32 0.26 1055 29.89 GTEGRANTIERRAE 3.28 -0.04 1.20 347 -13.23 VET VERMILION ENE 35.31 0.09 0.26 585 -17.40 
CP CANADIAN PACIF 282.20 -2.05 -0.72 263 24.66  GRT-UN GRANITE RE 61.91 -0.56 -0.90 158 22.74 PAASPANAMERICAN 17.38 -0.46 -2.58 181 -16.92 
CTC-ACANADIANTI 147.44 -0.86—0..59 159 -12.26 GCGREATCANADIAN 50.78 1.28 2.59 271 45.75 PXTPAREXRESOURC 22.26 0.28 1.27. 822 12.42 WSPWSPGLOBALIN 72.65 0.40 0.55 149 18.50 
CU CANADIAN UTILI 36.84 -0.18 -0.49 185 5.92  GWOGREAT-WESTLI 33.33 0.09 0.27 819 1.18 PKIPARKLANDFUEL 39.29 -0.96 -2.39 334 34.88 WCNWASTECONNECT 118.41 -0.68 -0.57 293 28.39 
CFP CANFOR CORP 14.00 -0.32 -2.23 204 -53.29 PSIPASON SYSTEMS 20.40 -0.29 -1.40 100 13.84 WFTWESTFRASERT 66.57 -0.49 -0.73 630 -27.25 
TRST CANNTRUST HO 911 -0.08 -0.87 1041 32.61 HRUNH&RREALES 23.05 -0.34 -1.45 506 11.84 PPL PEMBINAPIPEL 49.92 -0.14 -0.28 836 21.82 WEF WESTERN FORES 193 0.03 1.58 831 -29.30 
WEED CANOPY GROWT 55.55 1.15 2.11 2844 79.77. HEXOHEXO CORP 7.90 -0.10 -1.25 2157 85.01 PEY PEYTOEXPLORA 6.82 -0.01 -0.15 520 -38.00 WJAWESTJET AIRLI 19.27. -0.15 -0.77 127. -15.59 
CPX CAPITAL POWER 3136 -0.29 -0.92 107. 27.69 HCG HOME CAPITAL 17.04 0.06 0.35 226 24.11 POWPOWERCORPORA 31.98 0.17. 0.53 1123 10.24 WNWESTONGEORGE 102.00 0.47 046 108 -04I 
CJT CARGOJET INC 76.64 -0.45 -0.58 69 15.42 HBMHUDBAYMINERA 9.98 0.20 2.04 1259 11.38 PWFPOWERFINANC] 32.76 0.21 0.65 909 3.08 WTEWESTSHORETER 20.78 -0.27 -1.28 123 -12.06 
CAS CASCADES INC 8.18 -0.36 -4.22 306 -40.77. HBC HUDSONS BAY C 7.56 -0.04 -0.53 129 -15.81 PSK PRAIRIESKY RO 19.26 0.06 0.31 516 -35.00 WPMWHEATONPRECI 30.66 -0.57_ -1.83 941 14.40 
CCL-B CCL INDUSTR 55.27 -0.46 -0.83 197 -14.54 HSE HUSKY ENERGY 14.20 0.03 0.21 976 -22.49 PD PRECISION DRIL 3.68 0.08 2.22 1444 -2.90 WCP WHITECAP RESO 555 -0.12 -2.12 1852 -34.78 
CLS CELESTICA INC 1185 0.08 0.68 73 -8.64 HHYDRO ONE LIMIT 21.29 -0.06 -0.28 566 1.77. PBHPREMIUMBRAND 75.77 -0.83_ -1.08 138 -37.59 WPK WINPAK LTD 42.96 -0.17 -0.39 37. -10.56 
CVECENOVUSENERG 13.16 0.09 0.69 5575 5.53 PVG PRETIUMRESOU 10.65 --0.48—-4.31 555 21.85 
CG CENTERRA GOLD 7.02 -0.13 -182 447 -9.30 IMG IAMGOLD CORP 417 -0.18 -414 1600 -40.68 YRI YAMANA GOLD | 3.06 -0.24 -7.27 5555. -17.07 
CEU CES ENERGY SO 2.85 -0.01 -0.35 164 -54.40 IGMIGM FINANCIAL 36.21 0.21 0.58 281 -1.84  QBR-B QUEBECOR IN 33.13 -0.12 -036 434 37.01 
CSH-UN CHARTWELL 14.77. -0.18 -1.20 277. -3.27. IMOIMPERIAL OIL 3939 049 126 £883 6.57 
CHE-UN CHEMTRADE 8.84 -0.31 -3.39 951 -41.42 IAG INDUSTRIAL AL 52.81 0.62 1.19 343 2.72 QSRRESTAURANTBR 88.73 -0.19 -0.21 606 29.04 
ETFS BONDS CURRENCIES 
STOCKS $1 OR MORE CANADA FOREIGN EXCHANGE CROSS RATES 
CLOSE NET % VOL WR CLOSE NET % VOL WR TERM YIELD CHG CAD USD AUD EUR GBP JPY CHF 
CHG CHG 000s %CHG CHG CHG 000s %CHG 
2-YEAR 160 -0.03 CAD - 0.7487 1.0435 0.6634 0.5737. 83.851 0.7543 
DLR-U HORIZONS US 10.10 0.01 0.10 162 1.41 HXT HORIZONS S&P 35.89 0.02 0.06 243 13.18 5-YEAR 1.61 -0.03 USD 1.3348 : 1.3935 0.8860 0.7662 112.00 1.0075 
FIE ISHARES CDN F 71 0.03 0.42 231 -1.52 HXUBETAPROS&PT 39.66 0.06 0.15 286 2184 ioyEaR 175-003. AUD 09576 0.7173 - 06356 05497 80345 0.7228 
HGD BETAPRO CDN G 814 0.42 544 449 -16.94 XBBISHARES CORE 3116 -0.08 0.26 190 210 39yE~R 2.05 O01 EUR 15062 11284 1.5726 - 0.8646 12638 11368 
HGUBETAPROCDNG 10.52 -0.60 -5.40 692 -7.56 XEGISHARES S&P T 10.48 0.04 038 9833 -12.74 GBP 17415 13046 ~=«218183~—S«.1558 - 146.09 ~—«.3144 
HHL HARVEST HEALT 750 -015 -196 199 -7.41 XFN ISHARES S&P T 38.55 0.21 0.55 172 6.93 JPY 0.019 0.0089 0.0124 0.0079 0.0068 - 0.8994 
HMMJ HORIZONS MAR 19.99 0.10 0.50 439 17.45  XGD ISHARES S&P/T 1.89 -0.27 -2.22 494 0.34 partes RATE CHG CHF 13245 0.9921 1.3827. 0.8792 0.7603 W122 . 
HND BETAPRO NAT G 7.07 0.08 114 361 -51.24 —XIC ISHARES CORE 26.27 -0.02 -0.08 164. 81 
HNUBETAPRONATG 13.25. -0.19 -141 =772:«~-29.14_~—s XIU ISHARES S&P T 24.91 0.02 0.08 2189 9.74 BOFCOVERNIGHT TARGET 1.75 UNCH 
HOD BETAPROCRUDE 4.41 -0.09 -2.00 1885 -21.25  XREISHARES S&P T 18.66 -0.29 -153 226 12.07. CANADIAN PRIME 3.95 UNCH 
HOU BETAPRO CRUDE 8.28 0.17. 2.10 1437 -17.37.  XSP ISHARES CORE 32.47 0.03 0.09 262 6.95 Source: wires 
HPR HORIZONS ACTI 8.31 -0.02 -0.24 142 -13.26 ZEBBMOS&PTSXE 29.21 O15 O52 532 477 
HXD BETAPRO S&P T 497 -0.01 -0.20 132 -22.10 ZWUBMOCOVEREDC 13.57 -0.06 -0.44 135 8.65 
US. CANADIAN DOLLAR $0.7488 -0.0470 (-5.9022%) 
PAST YEAR, AS OF 4:50 P.M 
COMMODITIES TERM YIELD CHG 
2-YEAR TREASURY 2.41 0.01 
PRICE —-NET PRICE NET PRICE NET 5YEAR TREASURY 2.41 0.04 
CHG CHG CHG _10-YEAR TREASURY 2.60 0.05 
30-YEAR TREASURY 2.99 0.03 
GOLD 1277.20 -14.10 LEAD 2348.50 0.00 CORN 359.00 -3.75 
SILVER 14.91 -0.06 ZINC 2897.00 -20.00 SOYBEAN 888.00 -10.75 
NATURAL GAS 2.57. -0.02 ALUMINUM 2225.00 0.00 CANOLA 462.20 -1.50 pares RATE CHG 
CRUDE OIL WTI 64.05 0.65  HKFENICKEL MINI 86980.0 -170.0 S&P500COMMSRVS 257.20 0.20 eeeaees ae see es 
CRUDE OIL BRENT 71.72. 0.54 WHEAT 445.00 -14.50 FEED WHEAT 147.05 _-1.90 25-2. 
HIGH GRADE COPPER 2.93 0.00 LUMBER 335.80 -12.20 BITCOIN CME FUTURES 5200.00 190.00 U.S. PRIME 5.50 UNCH APRIL 16, 2018 APRIL 16, 2019 
Source: wires $0.7958 $0.7488 


Gold, Silver (USD/oz), Nat gas (USD/mmbtu), Oil (USD/barrel), Copper (USD/Ib), Bitcoin (USD) 
Lead, Zinc and Aluminum (USD/tonne), HKFE Nickel (in Renminbi-Yuan/tonne), Lumber (USD/1000 board ft), 
Wheat, Corn and Soybeans (in U.S. cents/bushel), Canola and Barley (in Cdn dollars/tonne), Feed Wheat (in Br. pounds/tonne) 
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Exchange-traded funds are having a viral moment 


WHY NOW? IT’S A SYNERGY OF NECESSITY, TECHNOLOGY, 
EDUCATION AND REACH 


DESPITE BEING THE 
FOUNDATION OF COST- 
CONSCIOUS INVESTOR 
PORTFOLIOS since the world’s 
first ETF was launched here in 
1993, ETF awareness has grown 
incrementally among Canadian 
investors. But the latest investment 
stats show these quiet workhorses 
are finally reaching a tipping point. 


When I started 
in this sector, 
there were seven 
providers. There 
are now 35. 

Pat Dunwoody 


executive director of the Canadian 
ETF Association (CETFA) 





Investor education has pro- 
vided decided impetus, due, in 
part, to a growing number of ETF 
industry voices contributing to 
conversations, says Pat Dunwoody, 
executive director of the Canadian 
ETF Association (CETFA). “When 
| started in this sector, there were 
seven providers,” she says. “There 
are now 35." 

Among them are the mutual 
fund companies that were initially 
viewed as the competition. “Every- 
one is finally seeing that the ETF 
framework just makes sense,” says 
Ms. Dunwoody. 

Demand across generations 
has led to the introduction of ETF 
products in all sectors, regions and 
price points, from fundamentally 
managed active solutions all the 
way to the plain vanilla index-type 
solutions. 

For investors, necessity is another 
primary driver, she says. “One of 
the biggest new investment cohorts 
we saw last year was people over 
65. Whether they're working with 
an adviser or are self-managing 


WHAT’S INSIDE: 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE, OR SOMEBODY ELSE’S 


When CETFA asked investors who didn't own ETFs why this was the case, 52 per 
cent said it was because they didn't know what an ETF is. And another 16 per cent 
said they didn't understand ETFs well enough to invest in them. Here is a quick 
review of the basic terminology. 


WHAT'S AN ETF? 


In its simplest form, an 
ETF is a fund that trades 
ona stock exchange. 
Rather than buying 

a number of shares, 
investors buy a number 
of units, and each unit 
represents a portion of 

a much larger pool of 
investments. In their early 
days, all ETFs reflected 
indexes (a basket of stocks 
chosen to represent 

the performance of a 
large group of traded 
companies, such as the 
TSX, the Dow and the 
Standard & Poor's 500.) 
This is still true of the 
majority of ETFs. But 
today, there are also many 
funds that reflect indexes 
but also use algorithms to 
lower volatility or aim for 
other desirable outcomes, 
such as higher income or 
less of a particular type of 
company. 








WHAT'S THE ADVANTAGE? 


1. | COST. Because most ETFs still reflect an index, you're 
not paying anyone to figure out which companies 
are going to do well. Instead, you invest in all of the 
companies in a sector or region. In efficient markets, 
you capture the returns of the whole sector or 
region without having to pay the salaries of money 
managers and their research assistants. 

TAX EFFICIENCY. Because of their structure and the 
way they're bought and sold, ETFs offer a number of 
tax advantages. Don't take our word for it - ask your 
accountant. 

LIQUIDITY. Traditional mutual funds are redeemed 
once each day, so if you put in your order to sell in 
the morning, you'll have to wait until the end of the 
day to find out what your units sold for. ETFs trade 
anytime the stock market is open. 

CHOICE. There are ETFs that reflect any segment or 
region of the market you can think of. 





WHAT'S A ROBO-ADVISER? 


Robo-advisers are companies that leverage technology to 
make ETF investing dead simple, low cost and appropriate 
for each individual investor, based on their goals. Download 
an app and go. And if you get stuck, there is a portfolio 
manager to help, so you're not completely on your own. 





their investments, they're very 
conscious of longer life expectancy, 
and they often haven't accumulated 
as much money as they'd planned. 
They're asking how to extend their 
retirement funds, and one way is to 
look very closely at the fees they're 


paying.” 





While most financial advisers 
agree there is a place for profession- 
ally managed funds, there is also 
broad agreement that passive funds 
are an effective way to lower costs, 
especially in the core portfolio. 
While traditionalists may argue 
that the combined costs of ETF 





management fees and fee-based 
adviser costs are close to equivalent 
to mutual fund fees that include 
adviser commissions, paying 
adviser fees outside of the portfolio 
has undeniable advantages, says 
Ms. Dunwoody. “There is no com- 
pounding effect, which can have a 


LANDMINE OR GOLDMINE?: For cannabis investors, it depends on affordable diversification. ETF2 





huge impact when you're trying to 
make your money go further.” 

On the other end of the lifecycle, 
the other leading new ETF investor 
cohort is 25- to 35-year-olds, CETFA 
reports. “They're starting their ca- 
reers, and while they may not have 
a huge amount to invest, when they 
do, it has to be on an app. It has to 
be easy. That is where robo-advisers 
are making inroads. You can have 
an account in 10 minutes, with $50 
or $100 going into it each time you 
get paid. You're done. And if you 
have a question, there is a portfolio 
manager you can speak to." 

Tyler Mordy, president and ClO 
of Forstrong Global Asset Manage- 
ment, says, “There were many early 
converts attracted by the low costs, 
liquidity, tax efficiency and so forth. 
The phase we're in now is all about, 
‘We have this very expansive and 
far-reaching global toolset — what 
do we do with it? What's the invest- 
ment process?’" 

In terms of investment valua- 
tions, the global outlook is “pretty 
lopsided,” Mr. Mordy adds. “In the 
major asset classes, cash and bonds 
are very expensive, commodities 
are so-so, and stocks in the U.S. 
are expensive. That leads value- 
conscious investors toward more 
attractive valuations in international 
and emerging markets.” 

As a global asset manager, Mr. 
Mordy urges investors to think 
about their income-earning po- 
tential along with their investment 
goals. “You want to diversify away 
from the industry and region in 
which you work. When you have a 
recession, you don’t want to lose 
your job at the same time your 
portfolio value goes down.” 

The world’s major Western 
economies are now in a slow- 
growth, lower-return stage, with ag- 
ing populations, higher debt levels, 
lower interest rates and higher asset 
valuations, he says. “It’s essential to 
include some exposure to emerging 
markets, where most of global 
growth will be over the next 20 to 
30 years. 

“ETFs are a financial technology 
that makes it possible to build more 
globalized, diverse and robust port- 
folios. Am | going to overweight 
Chinese equities by trying to pick 
the right stocks? Or will | take a 
more diversified approach? Buying 
ETFs has become a no-brainer.” 


RESPONDING TO MARKET CONDITION WITH ACTIVELY MANAGED FIXED-INCOME ETFS 


Passive fixed-income ETF investing 
has long been counted on to offer 
steady returns at low cost, with in- 
herently less risk. But rising interest 
rates and uncertainty in the global 
economy are bringing complexity to 
this passive approach and affecting 
its ability to generate yield. 

Active management can help 
achieve fixed-income goals 
and objectives in this turbulent 
environment, says Ahmed Farooq, 
vice-president of ETF business 
development at Franklin Templeton 
Investments. Actively managed 
fixed-income ETFs are growing 
vastly in popularity, he notes, and 
bringing results that justify these 
rising numbers. 

“Fixed income is no longer the 
part of your portfolio that you 
can leave alone and walk away,” 
Mr. Faroog says. Fixed-income 








Experts believe that fixed income is no longer the part of your portfolio that you can leave alone, due to rising 
interest rates and uncertainty in the global economy. ISTOCK.cOM 


Working to provide education 
and information 
about ETFs to Canadians. 





investments have been tradition- 
ally considered a “safe haven,” he 
says; however, with rate hikes and 
geopolitical turbulence, they may 
expose investors to unintended risks 
and have “started becoming a thorn 
in the backs of advisers,” who are 
looking for alternatives. 

Franklin Templeton offers four 
actively managed ETFs, including 
its FLGA - Franklin Liberty Global 
Aggregate Bond ETF (CAD-Hedged), 
which was launched last May and 
today has $360-million in assets 
and growing. These products have 
management fees of 0.35 to 0.45 
per cent, comparable to passive 
fixed-income ETFs, and are backed 
by solid portfolio managers with 
long track records and high ratings. 

Mr. Faroog says the problems 
with passive funds, which measure 
See FIXED-INCOME on ETF2 


Canadian ETF Association 


Visit cetfa.ca for up-to-date and detailed industry statistics, news, and member information, 
or call 1-877-430-2532. 
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FIXED-INCOME: COMPARING ACTIVE AND PASSIVE 
INVESTING STRATEGIES 


broad exposure to a particular mar- 
ket, include their duration, which 
can't change as interest rates vary 
and may leave investors poorly 
positioned. There is also no flexibil- 
ity to adapt to market fluctuations 
like the Brexit controversy and U.S. 
trade war jitters in the last quarter 
of 2018. “You can't dial up and dial 
down the risk," he comments. “Pas- 
sive is passive; there are no active 
calls; you mirror the fundamentals 
of the index." 





The fact that actively managed 
fixed-income ETFs can achieve 
several goals, from high coupons to 
varying durations, has made them 
increasingly attractive given the un- 
knowns in the market, he says. Ac- 
cording to National Bank of Canada 
ETF Research and Strategy, the 
one-year growth of assets under 
management in actively managed 
fixed-income ETFs was 46 per cent 
as of December 2018, while passive 
fixed-income ETF asset growth was 





just 2 per cent for the same period. 
The 10-year annualized growth in 
assets under management of all 
fixed-income ETFs was 35 per cent 
as of December 2018. The growth 
rate of active fixed-income ETFs was 
81 per cent, while the growth rate of 
passive ones was 3] per cent. 

A major reason for the popularity 
of actively managed fixed-income 
ETFs is that they can respond to 
market conditions, as opposed 
to waiting until the index makes 





USING ETFS TO REACH MAJOR LIFE GOALS 


ONE-STOP ETFS FOR EARLY-STAGE INVESTORS 


While Joey Frenette of The Motley Fool Canada says that “it’s not magic,” his advice to 
millennials is probably the closest thing to it in personal finance. Maximize your TFSA 
contribution in January each year and invest it all in a single blue-chip ETF such as BMO's 
Low Volatility Canadian Equity. You could turn about $100,000 in contributions into an 


approximately $4-million, tax-free retirement fund over 40 years. 


Start at age 25, quit at age 65; relax. No fuss, no muss. 





LOW-COST ETFS FOR THE 
ACCUMULATION PHASE 


OF THE LIFE CYCLE 


The 2018 BlackRock ETF 
Investor Pulse survey found 
that Gen-X ETF ownership is 
29 per cent, slightly higher 
than that of boomers (27 per 
cent) but lower than that of 
millennials (42 per cent) and 
investors 70 years of age 
and older (37 per cent). J.D. 
Power's Investor Satisfaction 
Survey found that nearly 
one-fourth (22 per cent) of 
Canadian millennials have 
used a robo-advice service, 
compared with only 9 per 
cent of Gen-X investors. The 
bottom line? Gen-Xer's have 
a huge opportunity to lower 
their investment costs and 


GLOBAL FIXED INCOME ETFS FOR THE POST- 
EMPLOYMENT, DE-ACCUMULATION YEARS 


While retirees are more interested in “return of capital 
than return on capital,” diversification is still key to 
their goals, says Tyler Mordy, president and ClO of 
Forstrong Global Asset Management. “The biggest 
threat to the retirement portfolio is called sequence 
risk — you do not want to experience a period of 
negative returns in the early years of retirement, so 
you want a portfolio with lower variability that also 
generates income. With low interest rates in domestic 
markets, the only way to find that is in other markets.” 
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FINANCIAL LITERACY BY ETF OWNERSHIP 


| | 
75% 100% 


| 
50% 


Financial Literacy % Answered Correctly 


Horizons ETFs is a member of Mirae Asset Global Investments. 
CONN SSIONNINTIarele (inal a cere NOR d ai enee)| Male) ANNs Le rela 
with an investment in the Horizons Marijuana Life Sciences Index 


ETF and the Horizons Emerging Marijuana Growers Index ETF (the 
“ETFs") managed by Horizons ETFs Management (Canada) Inc. 
The ETFs are not guaranteed, their value changes frequently and 
past performance may not be repeated. The prospectus contains 
important detailed information about the ETFs. Please read the 
relevant prospectus before investing. 








A major reason for 
the popularity of 
actively managed 

fixed-income ETFs 

is that they can 
respond to market 
conditions, as 
opposed to waiting 
until the index 
makes changes. 


Ahmed Farooq 
vice-president of ETF business 
development at Franklin 
Templeton Investments 
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changes, Mr. Faroog explains, and 
the results are favourable. Morning- 
star reports that in a comparison 
of rolling one-year returns over the 
last 24 months, actively managed 
fixed-income ETFs outperformed 
the FTSE Canada Universe Bond 
Index 83 per cent of the time. 

How do active and passive 
investing strategies compare in 
terms of risk? “There's risk on 
both ends,” Mr. Farooq says. “At 
the end of the day, what does the 
client want from that part of their 
portfolio?” 

He notes that “in this environ- 
ment, it makes a lot of sense to 
go active,” although passive fixed- 
income ETFs may still have their 
place for investors, depending on 
their exposure, the market cycle 
and what is going on in the world. 

“For every part of the portfolio, 
you ve really got to pull out that 
pie and decide what investments 
should be there,” Mr. Faroog adds, 
perhaps including both active and 
passive approaches. “It’s not one 
or the other, it's how do | comple- 
ment them into my portfolio?” 





LANDMINE OR GOLDMINE? 


For cannabis investors, it depends on affordable 


diversification 


The legalization of recreational mari- 
juana in 10 U.S. states and Canada 
has had far-reaching effects, but none 
more explosive than in the invest- 
ment sector. “I've been covering 
investments as a journalist and here 
at Horizons for roughly 15 years now, 
and I've never seen an asset class 
capture the imagination of active, 
self-directed investors to this degree,” 
says Mark Noble, Horizons’ head 

of ETF strategy. “There's a fervour 
around it. It’s exciting — they want 

to be in this new space and they're 


If you invest 
in the overall 
sector, you get the 
returns of the top 
performing stocks, 
albeit somewhat 
diminished by the 
poor performers. 


Mark Noble 
head of ETF strategy, Horizons 





recognizing the return potential.” 

But despite the profit potential 
inherent in a massive new industry 
sector, the laws of risk and return still 
apply, Mr. Noble stresses. “This is an 
early-stage sector with high volatility, 
where you can be up 60 per cent in 
January and down nearly 20 per cent 
in the fourth quarter of the year, as in 
2018. Those large swings occur, and 
it doesn't always align with the long- 
term goals of Canadian investors.” 





Whatever the sector, the most criti- 
cal component of risk management 
is diversification. In the early stages 
of the smartphone era, he points out, 
the leaders were Research in Motion, 
Apple and Palm Pilot. “If you picked 
the wrong stock and held it for a long 
time, it would have had a very nega- 
tive impact on your overall returns. 
But at the time, they all looked 
like great investments, early-stage 
leaders. 

“If you were lucky and chose 
Apple, you came out far ahead of 
everyone else. But you also did well 
if you chose to own all three. If you 
invest in the overall sector, you get 
the returns of the top performing 
stocks, albeit somewhat diminished 
by the poor performers.” 

That makes ETFs ideal for emerging 
sectors with high potential for losses 
as well as gains. When Horizons 
launched HMM4J, its first cannabis-fo- 
cused ETF, in 2017, it was in response 
to the needs of investors who were 
already investing in the early-stage 
leaders. The first of its kind in the 
world, it's now reached $1-billion in 
assets. 

The fund currently holds about 
60 companies, tracking the North 
American Marijuana Index, which 
caps each stock at a maximum 10 per 
cent of the index at each rebalance. 
In addition to expertly managing the 
liquidity of the portfolio, Horizons has 
the ability to lend out up to 50 per 
cent of the fund's shares to high-end 
brokerages, generating income that 
helps offset periods of volatility. 

Growing liberalization in the U.S. 
and the vast potential market for 
nutraceuticals and other wellness 
products means that market growth 
has just begun, Mr. Noble adds. “We 
recently added Charlotte's Web, a 
leading U.S. hemp CBD producer, 
after U.S. hemp legalization. 

“Not all of these companies will be 
successful — there is a high likelihood 
of ruin for many. But those that end 
up winning in this sector will do 
extraordinarily well. And those that 
fail should be more than offset by the 
good returns of the leaders.” 





Whatever the sector, the most critical component of risk management 
is diversification. ISTOCK.cOM 
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We are on the tail end of a 30-year bull 
market for bonds. This unusual period 
fostered a number of interest rate cuts 
and a low inflationary environment 
that supported a sustained period 
of steady performance within the 
Canadian Bond Universe. Today, 
changes In monetary, fiscal and trade 
policies and higher asset correlations 
present threatening new challenges 
for fixed income investors. These 
emerging dynamics underlying passive 
fixed income investments mean that 
investors should now be more careful 
when selecting which fund is right 
for their portfolio. 


THREE CHALLENGES WITH PASSIVE 
INDEXED FUNDS 

The average investor may not be aware 
of the risks and potential unintended 
consequences that are built into fixed 
income indices. | believe the following 
three major challenges faced by fixed 
income indexing can be resolved by 
investing with active managers that 
are working to mitigate these risks. 


CHALLENGE #1—INDEXES ARE 
WEIGHTED TOWARDS BIG DEBTORS 
A typical equity index uses market 
capitalization to determine the 
weightings within the index. While 
this may come with its own set of flaws, 
bond indexes are issuance-weighted. 
This means that fixed income indexes 
place larger relative weight with 
companies or governments that issue 
the most debt. 


A case in point is the Citi World 
Government Bond Index (WGB)I): 
78% of the index is made up of just 
five countries, and their average 


debt-to-GDP ratio, or government 
borrowings less repayments, is over 
126%. Paradoxically, the remaining 17 
countries in the index combined make 
up only 22% of the index, and their 
average debt-to-GDP ratio is 65%! 


So the holdings of many passive 
funds have become increasingly 
centered on issuers that have the 
highest debt loads, which makes 
you wonder whether it is wise for 
these funds to boost their holdings 
simply because the company or 
country exhibits extensive financial 
leverage. Furthermore, would investors 
make that same decision themselves 
if the funds they are invested in 
didn’t force their hand? 


CHALLENGE #2—INDEX 
COMPOSITION IS “PASSIVELY” 
DRIVEN BY MARKET FORCES 

A passive product must follow 
index reconstitution, irrespective of 
investment merit or market insight. An 
active manager can work to mitigate 
the shifts that may drive or change the 
risk reward profile of a portfolio based 
on their research. For example, the 
FTSE Canada Universe Bond Index 
displays sustained overconcentration 
in just two sectors over the last 
decade—Government and Financials. 
In fact, as of December 31st, 2018, 
these two sectors alone comprise 
85.14% of the index! 


So if there is an event or market 
shock that affects government bonds 
or the financial sector, this would 
have a disproportionate effect on 
indexed funds with such overweight 
exposure to these two sectors. 


1. Source: FactSet 12/31/2018 Average debt-to-GDP ratio is a 2017 estimate. IMF WEO October 2018. 


2. Source: Bloomberg. 


CHALLENGE #3—INDEXES MAY NOT 
ALIGN WITH INVESTORS’ GOALS 
Bond markets have many different 
participants who have many different 
reasons for buying. Almost 50% 
of the $100 trillion in global fixed 
income assets Is held by central banks 
and those trying to stabilize foreign 
exchange rates and adjust money 
supply. The goals of these market 
participants may not always align 
with the goals of Canadian investors 
seeking diversification, income and/or 
total returns. As aresult, bond indexes 
can be shaped by many disparate 
forces, many of which are not relevant 
to the average Investor. 


A case in point is that, as of 
December 31, 2018, almost 15% 
of the Bloomberg Barclays Global 
Aggregate Bond Index is comprised 
of negative interest rate bonds.* This 
means that instead of receiving 
interest, the investor has to pay 
the issuer interest for the right to 
lend them their money. How many 
investors would choose to purchase 
bonds with negative yields? Not 
many, yet frequently managers of 
index funds must also own those 
bonds simply because they are in 
the indexes they track. 


ACTIVELY MANAGED FIXED INCOME 
HAS OUTPERFORMED RECENTLY 
Knowing the perils of today’s market 
environment along with the flaws 
inherent in fixed income indexing, 
active managers have leveraged their 
experience and expertise with success. 
The capability to seek out the best 
opportunities and be flexible in order 
to meet investor needs is what makes 


them different. By aligning goals, 
having personal relationships with 
issuers and, most importantly, using 
a variety of strategies to implement 
their market views and position their 
portfolios to add value, active fixed 
income ETFs have actually performed 
better than their passive peers. 


Data compiled by Franklin Templeton 
shows that rolling 1-year returns of 
all actively managed ETFs within the 
Canadian fixed income categories 
outperformed 83% of the time 
against the FISE Canada Universe 
Bond Index over the 24-month period 
ending December 31, 2018. 


INVESTORS CAN RELY ON 

FIXED INCOME EXPERTS 

The senior investment professionals 
and fund managers at Franklin 
Templeton base their decisions on 
each investment’s inherent potential 
for strong risk-adjusted returns. 
They aren’t constrained to the size 
limitations of the specific index 
weightings. As active managers, they 
have the flexibility to decide to invest 
outside the benchmark as well as 
over/underweight positions relative 
to the benchmark if their bottom- 
up analysis dictates it’s a_ better 
position. Simply put, investors 
who rely on the expertise of active 
managers can rest easy knowing 
that their portfolios are positioned 
for changing market conditions. 


Ahmed Faroog, CFP, CIMA® 
Vice President, ETF Business Development 
Franklin Templeton Canada 


® Investment Management Consultants Association is the owner of the certification mark “CIMA®”, the service marks “Certified Investment Management Analyst™”, “Investment Management Consultants Association”, 
and “IMCA”. Use of CIMA® or Certified Investment Management Analyst™ signifies the user has successfully completed IMCA’s initial and ongoing credentialing requirements for investment management consultants. 
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Carolina’s Svechnikov 
expected to miss time 
in concussion protocol 
after Ovie scuffle m B16 


Blue Jackets shock the 
Lightning 7-3, sweeping 
the odds-on favourites 
in the first round = B17 








The big bounce-back 


Toronto Raptors guard Kyle Lowry is fouled by Orlando Magic centre Nikola Vucevic on his way to the net during Game 2 
of the teams’ best-of-seven first-round playoff series at Scotiabank Arena on Tuesday. Lowry, who failed to score 
in a losing effort in Game 1, led a determined Raptors’ offence from the get-go. 


Rachel Brady and Cathal Kelly have the details = 817 


NATHAN DENETTE/THE CANADIAN PRESS 
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Maple Leafs’ Marner modernizes 
hockey’s tough-guy stereotype 


DAVID 
SHOALTS 


OPINION 








TORONTO 





in front of slap shots are not sup- 
posed to look and act like Mitch 
Marner. 

They are serious dudes. 

They have a four-day covering of 
grizzle on their chins, except during 
the NHL postseason, when they sport a 
beard that is the envy of the Amish. 
There’s a pinch of snuff under their 
lower lip and they prefer their beer 


Pie heroes who drop face-first 


with a shot of rye. Hipsters cross the 
street when they see them coming. 

They drive either a Dodge Ram or 
Ford F-150 pickup truck with an ATV in 
the back. None of them would be 
caught dead in a skinny suit with flood 
pants and long-toed brown shoes. 

If there is an itch, it will be 
scratched. 

These are people like Marner’s To- 
ronto Maple Leafs teammate Ron 
Hainsey, who embraces his role as the 
team curmudgeon. Or 6-foot-9 Zdeno 
Chara of the Boston Bruins, the most 
fearsome character in hockey. 

They are not 21-year-old sprites who 
do not look old enough to hold a 
driver’s licence. 

MARNER, B18 


After Monday’s trampling, It’s 
‘do-or-die’ time for the Flames 


MARTY KLINKENBERG DENVER 





ence room at their hotel on Tues- 

day morning to watch video of 
their dreadful defeat at the hands of 
the Colorado Avalanche in the third 
game of their NHL playoff series. 

They got trampled 6-2 at Pepsi 
Center on Monday and have looked 
like much the lesser team in consec- 
utive losses that have placed them in a 
2-1 deficit. 

The NHL's second-best team in the 
regular season trails the wildcard- 
carrying Avalanche for two big reasons. 
The Flames have found it impossible to 
slow down Colorado’s Nathan Mac- 


T he Flames convened in a confer- 


Kinnon, and have got little production 
from their best players. 

MacKinnon has three goals and four 
points, but those numbers do not ade- 
quately reflect how dominant he has 
been. 

Calgary’s top scorer, Johnny Gau- 
dreau, has one assist through three 
games, and that does not come close to 
showing how ineffective he has been. 

Both MacKinnon and Gaudreau had 
99 points in the regular season, but 
only one is playing with any mojo now. 

It all adds up to trouble for the 
Flames, which need a victory in Col- 
orado on Wednesday to keep from fall- 
ing into a hole that very few teams are 
able to dig out of. 

FLAMES, B18 
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Barcelona’s Lionel Messi executes a bicycle kick during the team’s Champions League quarter-final match against Manchester United in Spain on Tuesday. SUSANA VERA/REUTERS 


Barca heads to Champions League semis 


Barcelona withstands 
early pressure from 
United then soars to a 
3-0 win on two goals 
from Messi and a superb 
third by Coutinho 


JOSEPH WILSON BARCELONA 





Lionel Messi scored two early 
goals to send Barcelona into the 
Champions League semi-finals 
for the first time in four seasons 
with a comfortable 3-0 win over 
Manchester United on Tuesday. 

After Barcelona withstood 
some early pressure from United, 
Messi ended any hopes of a 
comeback for the Premier 
League side as the hosts ad- 
vanced 4-0 on aggregate. 

Messi opened the scoring with 
a brilliant solo effort in the 16th 
minute after he won possession 


of the ball, ghosted past a des- 
fender and curled a shot into the 
far corner. 

The second came just four 
minutes later, although Messi 
was helped by a massive error by 
David de Gea that time. The 
Argentina forward only managed 
a tame shot on goal, but the 
Spain goalkeeper let it slip 
underneath him and into the 
net: 

Philippe Coutinho added a 
third goal with a superb curling 
strike from long range in the 61st 
to cap arguably the best perform- 
ance by the former Liverpool 
player since joining Barcelona a 
little more than a year ago. 

Twenty years ago at Barcelo- 
na’s stadium, United manager 
Ole Gunnar Solskjaer completed 
one of the most memorable 
comebacks in soccer history 
when he scored the English 
team’s second injury-time goal to 
stun Bayern Munich in the 1999 
Champions League final. But af- 


ter a promising start when Mar- 
cus Rashford hit the crossbar, 
Messi showed that sentimental 
memories mean very little when 
he is playing at his best. 

The goals ended Messi’s 
bizarre scoring drought in Cham- 
pions League quarter-finals that 
had reached 12 matches dating 
back to 2013. 

They took his tournament- 
leading tally to 10 this season. In 
total, he has 45 goals in 42 games 
through all competitions. 


AJAX 2, JUVENTUS 1 





MILAN Ajax eliminated another 
one of the favourites from the 
Champions League as it won 2-1 
at Juventus on Tuesday to reach 
the semi-finals for the first time 
since 1997 and end Cristiano Ro- 
naldo’s hopes of a fourth straight 
title. 

Having already seen off Real 
Madrid in the previous round, 


Woods masters an improbable 
15th major, and seemingly time itself 


DOUG FERGUSON AUGUSTA, GA. 





he first green jacket was all 
| about the future. 
The fifth green jacket 
Tiger Woods won on Sunday at 
the Masters was more about the 
past, better measured by a power- 
ful celebration and enormous 
popularity than by any ripple 
effect it might have in golf. 

Tim Finchem was in this third 
year as PGA Tour commissioner 
in 1997 when a 21-year-old Woods 
set 20 records at Augusta Nation- 
al with a 12-shot victory that 
made him the youngest Masters 
champion. 

Finchem is now in his third 
year of retirement from the PGA 
Tour, with his own green jacket as 
an Augusta National member. He 
was at the Masters most of the 
week until watching with mil- 
lions of others on Sunday, with a 
different perspective than most. 

“Tt was eerie to me on Sunday 
because in my mind, this was just 
a ‘97 repeat. It was incredible,” 
Finchem said on Tuesday. “But 
then I started thinking about it, 
and it’s not that at all. It was very 
different.” 

Woods was the freight train ev- 
eryone heard coming in 1997. 

The most dominant junior 
ever, he won three straight U.S. 
Junior Amateurs and _ three 
straight U.S. Amateurs. The last 
one was held the same week as 
the World Series of Golf at Fire- 
stone, and Finchem once recalled 
how players would watch the U.S. 
Amateur in the locker room and 
wonder what they were in for 
when Woods turned pro. 

Within two months, Woods 
qualified for the Tour Champion- 
ship by winning twice in seven 
starts. He won the Tournament of 
Champions to start the next year. 
And then he demolished the field 
and Augusta National like no one 





A 43-year-old Tiger Woods throws his arms up upon winning the Masters 
for a fifth time in Augusta, Ga., on Sunday. MIKE SEGAR/REUTERS 


had ever seen, making him the 
first man of colour in a green jack- 
et. 

It remains his most significant 
victory because it changed the 
entire golf landscape. 

“Golf fans were all into him,” 
Finchem said. “But they hadn’t 
seen that much of him, except for 
winning tournaments.” 

Now they know a lot more - 
too much, at times. 

It’s those 22 years between his 
first and latest major that make 
No. 15 the most popular of all. 

“Between then and now, these 
people have watched his every 
move - every difficult challenge, 
losing his game, coming back, pri- 
vate issues - and so they know a 
lot more about him as a person,” 
Finchem said. “They love to 
watch him play golf.” 

Ratings still spike whenever he 
plays. Galleries are larger and 
louder. It’s been that way since 
1997, even during the lean years 
for Woods, when his image was 
tarnished through tabloid stories 
of extramarital affairs, when his 


body began to break down and 
his glutes didn’t activate, when he 
returned too soon from his first 
back surgery and went five years 
without winning. 

The appeal never left. When he 
plays, people want to watch. 

When he wasn’t playing - 
Woods went two straight years 
without a tee time in the majors - 
the legend grew, because all any- 
one had were memories, and 
those were far more powerful 
than anything he showed on the 
golf course. 

That’s why his latest Masters 
victory was so amazing to so 
many. Memories became real. 
There was audible excitement in 
the press building, from a young- 
er generation that had never seen 
him win a major, from an older 
generation that thought it might 
never happen again. 

It felt for a moment that noth- 
ing had changed, when so much 
has. And in some respects, that 
makes it even bigger. 
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Ajax showed no fear against Ro- 
naldo and the Italian giant ei- 
ther, advancing 3-2 on aggregate 
after dominating much of the 
game. 

Even going behind to a goal 
from Ronaldo in the first half 
didn’t faze Ajax’s young players 
as Donny van de Beek levelled 
shortly after and 19-year-old cap- 
tain Matthijs de Ligt scored the 
winner in the second half. 

Ajax will play either Manches- 
ter City or Tottenham in the 
semi-finals. 

It is the first time since 2010 
that Ronaldo failed to reach the 
final four, having won the com- 
petition the past three years in a 
row with Madrid. 

Juventus signed Ronaldo in 
the off-season in the hope of 
ending a 23-year wait for the 
Champions League. 

The 34-year-old Portugal for- 
ward scored a hat trick in the pre- 
vious round against Atletico Ma- 
drid to almost single-handedly 


overturn a two-goal deficit, and 
had also found the back of the 
net in Amsterdam. He added his 
fifth goal in three Champions 
League matches in the 28th min- 
ute on Tuesday, heading in a Mi- 
ralem Pjanic corner. But Ajax lev- 
elled six minutes later when Ha- 
kim Ziyech’s mishit shot turned 
into an assist for Donny van de 
Beek, who beat the offside trap 
to redirect it past Juventus goal- 
keeper Wojciech Szczesny. 

Ajax grew in confidence in the 
second half and had a number of 
chances to take the lead, with 
Szczesny making a couple of stel- 
lar saves to keep the game level. 
But Juventus continued to look 
vulnerable without captain and 
key defender Giorgio Chiellini, 
and Ajax finally found its break- 
through in the 67th as De Ligt 
outjumped both Daniele Rugani 
and Alex Sandro to head in a cor- 
ner. 
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Execution the key against 
LAFC, Dos Santos says 
of his winless Whitecaps 


GEMMA KARSTENS-SMITH VANCOUVER 


he Vancouver Whitecaps know exactly what they 
need to do to capture their first win of the season 
against Los Angeles FC on Wednesday, coach Marc 


Dos Santos says. 


But whether they’ll be able to accomplish the task against 
the top team in Major League Soccer remains to be seen. 

“We know exactly what they’re going to be about, and we 
know exactly how we can hurt them. But then we need the 
execution to come,” Dos Santos said after training on Tues- 


day. 


The Whitecaps (0-4-2) are still searching for their first vic- 
tory of the year, while L.A. (6-0-1) has yet to be defeated. 

But Dos Santos knows the LAFC squad better than most - 
he was an assistant coach for the team’s inaugural season last 


year. 


“We know their strengths and some are very obvious. The 
pressure they put is very, very high,” Dos Santos said. 

L.A. forwards Carlos Vela and Diego Rossi have been dom- 
inant to start the season, combining for 14 of the club’s 21 


goals. 


Vela leads the league in scoring with eight goals and five 
assists through his first seven games of the year. Diego is tied 
for second in goals with the L.A. Galaxy’s Zlatan Ibrahimovic. 
Both have six tallies apiece. 

Shutting the duo down will mean stopping them from at- 
tacking the Whitecaps’ flanks, cutting inside and shooting, 
Vancouver defender Jake Nerwinski said. 

“We know we have the capability of doing that,” he said. 
“Tt’s just being focused for 90 minutes, that’s what we need to 


do oP] 


The Whitecaps know that Rossi and Vela are dangerous, 
said midfielder Jon Erice, so they'll be looking to shut down 


their passes. 


The Whitecaps have put up several solid defensive per- 
formances, despite a slow start to the season. The team has 
struggled, however, to capitalize on offensive opportunities, 
scoring just five goals in their first six games. 

Dos Santos said his group needs to up its possession num- 


bers to at least 50-50, and to do that, he’ll need his midfielders 
to be more patient, more pragmatic and cleaner on their 
passes. 

Finishing against L.A. could be an even tougher challenge, 
however. The team hasn’t conceded a goal since their 2-1 win 
over Real Salt Lake on March 23. They’ve put up 13 tallies of 
their own over the same stretch. 

Still, Wednesday’s matchup could be a statement game for 
the Whitecaps, especially since they’ll be facing Dos Santos’s 
former club. 
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Hurricanes rookie Svechnikov tn concussion protocol after fight with Ovechkin 


AARON BEARD RALEIGH, N.C. 





A barrage of punches from Wash- 
ington Capitals star Alex Ovech- 
kin could have an impact on the 
Stanley Cup champions’ playoff 
series against the Carolina Hurri- 
canes. 

Ovechkin floored Carolina roo- 
kie Andrei Svechnikov with a 
right hook during the first period 
of Monday night’s 5-0 loss to the 
Hurricanes in Game 3 of their first- 
round series. This was a rare fight 
for Ovechkin, one that knocked 
the 19-year-old Svechnikov from 
the game when he banged his hel- 
met on the ice as he fell backward 


and ended up in concussion pro- 
tocol. 

Svechnikov, who had two goals 
in his playoff debut last week, was 
helped to the locker room and 
didn’t return. That left his status 
unclear with the Capitals up 2-1 in 
the best-of-seven series. Carolina 
coach Rod Brind’Amour said 
Tuesday he “would assume” 
Svechnikov will miss Thursday’s 
Game 4, and the team will be care- 
ful with his return. 

“First of all, I hope he’s okay,” 
Ovechkin said. “You’re right: ’m 
not a big fighter ... he asked me to 
fight, I said, ‘Let’s go, yeah’ So, I 
hope he’s okay. You don’t want to 
see a guy get hurt or something.” 


It was Ovechkin’s fourth career 
fight and first since 2010, accord- 
ing to HockeyFights.com. It was 
his first in the playoffs, while 
Svechnikov had not been in a 
fight all season. 

“How do you comment on it? 
It’s a little bit tough because I just 
heard Ovie talk about it. He said 
our guy challenged him,” Brind’A- 
mour said after Monday night’s 
game. “If that’s the case, it’s a little 
different. 

“But if you watch the video, be- 
cause I got to watch it, he slashes 
him twice, Ovie - whack, whack - 
and then Svech gives it back. And 
then, Idon’t knowifthere’s words 
exchanged, but one guy’s gloves 


come off way first. And that’s 
Ovie, it’s not our guy.” 

It was less than a year ago that 
Svechnikov got the chance to 
meet a player he had long looked 
up to before the Capitals closed 
their Cup run and before Svechni- 
kov was the No. 2 overall pick in 
the draft. 

“Tt’s just an honour to have met 
with him,” Svechnikov said then 
of meeting Ovechkin. 

This time, things weren’t quite 
so friendly. The two Russians 
fought with 9 minutes 1 second 
left in the first period. Ovechkin - 
with a 40-pound weight advan- 
tage - locked a firm hold on 
Svechnikov’s collar while throw- 


ing a steady bombardment of 
punches. 

He eventually landed one 
squarely in the centre of Svechni- 
kov’s face. As the rookie started 
falling, Ovechkin kept his hold 
and delivered a final blow toward 
Svechnikov’s forehead as they fell. 

As Ovechkin skated to the pen- 
alty box for a five-minute fighting 
penalty, Svechnikov was flat on 
his back, dazed and struggling to 
sit up as teammates Jordan Staal 
and Justin Faulk skated to him. 

Svechnikov was eventually 
able to stand but was wobbly as he 
was helped off the ice. 
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MAJOR LEAGUE BASEBALL 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 

W L_ Pct GB 
EAST DIVISION 
Tampa Bay 12. 4 .750 — 
New York 7 9 438 #5 
Baltimore 7 10 .412 5% 
Toronto 6 11 .353 6% 
Boston 6 12 333 7 
CENTRAL DIVISION 
Minnesota 8 5 615 — 
Cleveland 9 7 563 
Detroit 8 7 533 1 
Chicago 6 9 400 3 
Kansas City 5 11 313 4/ 
WEST DIVISION 
Houston 11 5 688 ¥% 
Seattle 13 6 684 — 
Texas 8 7 533 3 
Oakland 10 9 526 3 
Los Angeles 8 8 .500 3% 
Tuesday 


N.Y. Yankees 8, Boston 0 
Pittsburgh at Detroit 

Baltimore at Tampa Bay 

Toronto at Minnesota 

L.A. Angels at Texas 

Kansas City at Chicago White Sox 
Houston at Oakland 

Cleveland at Seattle 


Monday 


Baltimore 8, Boston 1 

Toronto 5, Minnesota 3 

Texas 12, L.A. Angels 7 

Chicago White Sox 5, Kansas City 4 
Cleveland 6, Seattle 4 


Wednesday 
All Times Eastern 


Kansas City at Chi. White Sox, 2:10 p.m. 
Boston at N.Y. Yankees, 6:35 p.m. 
Cleveland at Seattle, 6:40 p.m. 
Pittsburgh at Detroit, 6:40 p.m. 
Baltimore at Tampa Bay, 7:10 p.m. 
Toronto at Minnesota, 7:40 p.m. 

L.A. Angels at Texas, 8:05 p.m. 
Houston at Oakland, 10:07 p.m. 


NHL PLAYOFFS 
DIVISION SEMIFINALS 


(Best-of-7) 
All Times Eastern 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

ATLANTIC DIVISION 

TAMPA BAY (1) VS. COLUMBUS (WC2) 
(Columbus wins series 4-0) 

Tuesday 

Columbus 7 Tampa Bay 3 


BOSTON (2) VS. TORONTO (3) 
(Toronto leads series 2-1) 

Monday 

Toronto 3 Boston 2 

Wednesday 

Boston at Toronto, 7 p.m. 


METROPOLITAN DIVISION 

WASHINGTON (1) VS. CAROLINA (WC1) 
(Washington leads series 2-1) 

Monday 

Carolina 5 Washington 0 

Thursday 

Washington at Carolina, 7 p.m. 


N.Y. ISLANDERS (2) VS. PITTSBURGH (3) 
(N.Y. Islanders lead series 3-0) 

Tuesday 

N.Y. Islanders at Pittsburgh 

Thursday 

x-Pittsburgh at N.Y. Islanders, TBA 


QMJHL PLAYOFFS 
SEMIFINALS 


(Best-of-7) 
All Times Eastern 


R-NORANDA (W1) VS. RIMOUSKI (E2) 
(Series tied 0-0) 

Friday 

Rimouski at Rouyn-Noranda, 7:30 p.m. 

Saturday 

Rimouski at Rouyn-Noranda, 7 p.m. 

Tuesday, Apr. 23 

Rouyn-Noranda at Rimouski, 7:30 p.m. 

Wednesday, Apr. 24 

Rouyn-Noranda at Rimouski, 7:30 p.m. 


DRUMMONDVILLE (C1) VS. HALIFAX (M1) 
(Series tied 0-0) 

Friday 

Halifax at Drummondville, 7:30 p.m. 

Saturday 

Halifax at Drummondville, 7 p.m. 

Tuesday, Apr. 23 

Drummondville at Halifax, 6 p.m. 

Wednesday, Apr. 24 

Drummondville at Halifax, 6 p.m. 
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“| told you they wouldn’t keep you in 
here any longer than they had to.” 








NATIONAL LEAGUE 

W L_ Pct GB 
EAST DIVISION 
New York 10 6 625 — 
Atlanta 9 6 600 ¥% 
Philadelphia 9 6 600 ¥*% 
Washington 7 7 500 2 
Miami 4 13 .235 6% 
CENTRAL DIVISION 
Milwaukee ll 6 647 — 
Pittsburgh 8 6 .571 1y/, 
St. Louis 9 7 563 1% 
Chicago 6 9 400 4 
Cincinnati 5 10 .333 5 
WEST DIVISION 
San Diego ll 7 611 — 
Los Angeles 10 8 556 1 
Arizona 7 9 438 3 
San Francisco 7 10 .412 3y, 
Colorado 5 12 .294 5y, 
Tuesday 
Pittsburgh at Detroit 


N.Y. Mets at Philadelphia 
San Francisco at Washington 
Chicago Cubs at Miami 
Arizona at Atlanta 

St. Louis at Milwaukee 
Colorado at San Diego 
Cincinnati at L.A. Dodgers 


Monday 


N.Y. Mets 7, Philadelphia 6, 11 innings 
Chicago Cubs 7, Miami 2 

Milwaukee 10, St. Louis 7 

Colorado 5, San Diego 2 

L.A. Dodgers 4, Cincinnati 3 


Wednesday 
All Times Eastern 


N.Y. Mets at Philadelphia, 1:05 p.m. 

St. Louis at Milwaukee, 1:40 p.m. 
Cincinnati at L.A. Dodgers, 3:10 p.m. 
Pittsburgh at Detroit, 6:40 p.m. 

San Francisco at Washington, 7:05 p.m. 
Chicago Cubs at Miami, 7:10 p.m. 
Arizona at Atlanta, 7:20 p.m. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 

CENTRAL DIVISION 

NASHVILLE (1) VS. DALLAS (WC1) 
(Nashville leads series 2-1) 

Monday 

Nashville 3 Dallas 2 

Wednesday 

Nashville at Dallas, 8 p.m. 


WINNIPEG (2) VS. ST. LOUIS (3) 
(St. Louis leads series 2-1) 

Tuesday 

Winnipeg at St. Louis 

Thursday 

St. Louis at Winnipeg, TBA 


PACIFIC DIVISION 

CALGARY (1) VS. COLORADO (WC2) 
(Colorado leads series 2-1) 

Monday 

Colorado 6 Calgary 2 

Wednesday 

Calgary at Colorado, 10 p.m. 


SAN JOSE (2) VS. VEGAS (3) 
(Vegas leads series 2-1) 

Tuesday 

San Jose at Vegas 

Thursday 

Vegas at San Jose, TBA 


SCORING LEADERS — As of Apr. 15 





G A_ Pts 
Mark Stone, VGK 6 2 8 
Paul Stastny, VGK 2 6 8 
Max Pacioretty, VGK 2 4 6 
Jordan Eberle, NYI 3 2 5 


OHL PLAYOFFS 
CONFERENCE SEMIFINALS 


(Best-of-7) 
All Times Eastern 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 
OTTAWA (1) VS. SUDBURY (4) 
(Ottawa wins series 4-0) 


NIAGARA (2) VS. OSHAWA (3) 
(Oshawa wins series 4-2) 

Monday 

Oshawa 3 Niagara 2 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 

LONDON (1) VS. GUELPH (4) 
(Guelph wins series 4-3) 

Tuesday 

Guelph 6 London 3 


SAGINAW (2) VS. SAULT STE. MARIE (3) 
(Saginaw wins series 4-2) 


BLISS 





AHL PLAYOFFS 
DIVISION SEMIFINALS 


(Best-of-5) 
All Times Eastern 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

NORTH DIVISION 

SYRACUSE (1) VS. CLEVELAND (4) 
(Series tied 0-0) 

Friday 

Cleveland at Syracuse, 7 p.m. 

Saturday 

Cleveland at Syracuse, 7 p.m. 

Tuesday, Apr. 23 

Syracuse at Cleveland, 7:30 p.m. 


ROCHESTER (2) VS. TORONTO (3) 
(Series tied 0-0) 

Friday 

Toronto at Rochester, 7:05 p.m. 

Sunday 

Toronto at Rochester, 3:05 p.m. 

Wednesday, Apr. 24 

Rochester at Toronto, 7 p.m. 


EAST DIVISION 

CHARLOTTE (1) VS. PROVIDENCE (4) 
(Series tied 0-0) 

Saturday 

Charlotte at Providence, 7:05 p.m. 

Sunday 

Charlotte at Providence, 5:05 p.m. 

Wednesday, Apr. 24 

Providence at Charlotte, 7 p.m. 


BRIDGEPORT (2) VS. HERSHEY (3) 
(Series tied 0-0) 

Friday 

Hershey at Bridgeport, 7 p.m. 

Saturday 

Hershey at Bridgeport, 7 p.m. 

Tuesday, Apr. 23 

Bridgeport at Hershey, 7 p.m. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 

CENTRAL DIVISION 

CHICAGO (1) VS. GRAND RAPIDS (4) 
(Series tied 0-0) 

Friday 

Grand Rapids at Chicago, 8 p.m. 

Saturday 

Grand Rapids at Chicago, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday, Apr. 23 

Chicago at Grand Rapids, 7 p.m. 


MILWAUKEE (2) VS. IOWA (3) 
(Series tied 0-0) 

Sunday 

Milwaukee at lowa, 5 p.m. 

Tuesday, Apr. 23 

Milwaukee at lowa, 8 p.m. 

Thursday, Apr. 25 

lowa at Milwaukee, 8 p.m. 


PACIFIC DIVISION 

BAKERSFIELD (1) VS. COLORADO (4) 
(Series tied 0-0) 

Friday 

Bakersfield at Colorado, 9:05 p.m. 

Saturday 

Bakersfield at Colorado, 9:05 p.m. 

Tuesday, Apr. 23 

Colorado at Bakersfield, 10 p.m. 


SAN JOSE (2) VS. SAN DIEGO (3) 
(Series tied 0-0) 

Wednesday 

San Jose at San Diego, 10 p.m. 

Thursday 

San Jose at San Diego, 10 p.m. 

Monday, Apr. 22 

San Diego at San Jose, 10 p.m. 


WHL PLAYOFFS 
CONFERENCE FINALS 


(Best-of-7) 
All Times Eastern 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

PRINCE ALBERT (E1) VS. EDMONTON (C1) 
(Series tied 0-0) 

Friday 

Edmonton at Prince Albert, 9 p.m. 

Saturday 

Edmonton at Prince Albert, 9 p.m. 

Tuesday, Apr. 23 

Prince Albert at Edmonton, 9 p.m. 

Wednesday, Apr. 24 

Prince Albert at Edmonton, 9 p.m. 


WESTERN CONFERENCE 

VANCOUVER (BC1) VS. SPOKANE (US2) 
(Series tied 0-0) 

Friday 

Spokane at Vancouver, 10:30 p.m. 

Saturday 

Spokane at Vancouver, 10 p.m. 

Tuesday 

Vancouver at Spokane, 10:05 p.m. 

Wednesday, Apr. 24 

Vancouver at Spokane, 10:05 p.m. 


SCORING LEADERS — As of Apr. 15 








G_ A Pts 
D. Hannoun, PA 9 5 14 
D. Koch, VAN 2 12 14 
B. Byram, VAN 4 9 13 
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NBA PLAYOFFS 


CONFERENCE QUARTERFINALS 


(Best-of-7) 


1. Dustin Johnson USA 10.01 | All Times Eastern 
2. Justin Rose ENG 9.20 
3. Brooks Koepka USA 8.96 | EASTERN CONFERNCE 
4, Rory Mcllroy NIR 8.32 | MILWAUKEE (1) VS. DETROIT (8) 
5. Justin Thomas USA 8.04 | (Milwaukee leads series 1-0) 
6. Tiger Woods USA 7.74 | Wednesday 
7. Francesco Molinari ITA 743 | Detroit at Milwaukee, 8 p.m. 
8. Bryson DeChambeau USA 7.24 | Saturday 
9. Xander Schauffele USA 6.56 Milwaukee at Detroit, 8 p.m. 
10. Rickie Fowler USA 6.00 Monday, Apr. 22 
11. Jon Rahm ESP 5.98 | Milwaukee at Detroit, 8 p.m. 
12. Paul Casey ENG 5.40 | Wednesday, Apr. 24 
13. Jason Day AUS 5.23 | x-Detroit at Milwaukee, TBD 
14. Tony Finau USA 5.15 
15. Tommy Fleetwood ENG 5.02 | TORONTO (2) VS. ORLANDO (7) 
16. Matt Kuchar USA 4.87 | (Orlando leads series 1-0) 
17. Bubba Watson USA 4.60 | Tuesday 
18. Patrick Cantlay USA 4.36 | Orlando at Toronto 
19. Patrick Reed USA 4.35 | Friday 
20. Webb Simpson USA 4.22 | Toronto at Orlando, 7 p.m. 
21. Louis Oosthuizen SAF 4.20 | Sunday, Apr. 21 
22. Marc Leishman AUS = 4.20 | Toronto at Orlando, 7 p.m. 
23. Phil Mickelson USA 4.07 | Tyesday, Apr. 23 
24. Gary Woodland USA 3.92 | x-Orlando at Toronto, TBD 
25. Kevin Kisner USA 3.81 
28. Sergio Garcia ESP 3.49 Monday 
29. Cameron Smith AUS 3.45 Philadelphia 145 Brooklyn 123 
30. lan Poulter ENG 3.45 
31. Rafa Cabrera Bello ESP 3.33 _ 
32. Alex Noren SWE 3.29 ara AERO RM: 
33. Keegan Bradley a a Philadelphia at Brooklyn, 3 p.m. 
34. Jordan Spieth USA 3.21 Tucedsy Apr 23 
35.Matthew Fitzpatrick ENG 3.19 skin aie delphia: TED 
36. Matt Wallace ENG 3.09 ' 
7. Tyrrell Hatt ENG .04 
: nce ae . BOSTON (4) VS. INDIANA (5) 
(Boston leads series 1-0) 
Wednesday 
RUGBY Indiana at Boston, 7 p.m. 
BETFRED CHAMPIONSHIP ond 
Boston at Indiana, 8:30 p.m. 
Sunday, Apr. 21 
MP WoL D PF PA Pt | Bocton at Indiana, 1 p.m. 
Toronto 9 8 1 O 276 117 16 Wednesday, Apr. 24 
Toulouse 9 7 2 0 264 126 14 xIndiana at Boston, TBD 
York City 8 6 2 0 199 118 12 
Sheffield 8 6 2 0 220 159 12 WESTERN CONFERENCE 
Leigh 9 5 4 0 229 166 10 | GOLDEN STATE (1) VS. L.A. CLIPPERS (8) 
Bradford 9 5 4 0 154 145 10 (Series tied 1-1) 
Halifax 9 5 4 0 205 256 10 Monday 
Featherstone 9 4 5 0 226 186 8 L.A. Clippers 135 Golden State 131 
Dewsbury 8 2 5 1154176 5 
Batley 9 27 0 134 246 4 | Thursday 
aon 9171132287 3 eral at L.A. Clippers, 10:30 p.m. 
Swinton 9 1 8 0 163 287 2 Golden State at L.A. Clippers, 3:30 p.m. 
Rochdale 7 160 84 270 2 
xWidnes 8 6 2 0 239 140 0 | Wednesday, Apr.24 
yx decacedd 19 p penaliy L.A. Clippers at Golden State, TBD 
DENVER (2) VS. SAN ANTONIO (7) 
ROUND 10 (San Antonio leads series 1-0) 
‘ Tuesday 
Aa East San Antonio at Denver 
imes Eastern Thursday 
Widnes vs. Leigh, 10 a.m. aie Pal ONS ED: 
Barrow vs. Toronto, 10 a.m. Denver at San Antonio, 5:30 p.m. 
Halifax vs. Bradford, 10 a.m. 
Swinton vs. Rochdale, 10 a.m Mvesday. API 2 
Featherstone vs. York City, 1 p.m. coal nnionioak Denver TEP 
inlay ear oa PORTLAND (3) VS. OKLAHOMA CITY (6) 
ee ll (Portland leads series 1-0) 
Tuesday 
MLS Oklahoma City at Portland 
Friday 
Team GP W L T GFGA Pts ae 
EASTERN CONFERENCE Dea at Oklahoma City, 9:30 p.m. 
D.C. Tee Portland at Oklahoma City, 9:30 p.m. 
Columbus 7421 7 513 Tuesday, Aor. 23 
Montreal 7222 £4 
x-Oklahoma City at Portland, TBD 
Toronto 5 3 11 14 8 10 
Philadelphia 7 3 3 1 9 9 10 
HOUSTON (4) VS. UTAH (5) 
Orfan do . pe ee tye (Houston leads series 1-0) 
Cincinnati 7232 810 8 Wednesday 
Chicago 6 123 810 6 ; 
Atlanta 5122 4.6 5 aa 0PM. 
NYRedBuls 6 132 8 8 5 ; 
NewYork City 6 015 711 5 a ab Ulan, 20:30pm: 
new co bi 3 Houston at Utah, 10:30 p.m. 
WESTE Wednesday, Apr. 24 
Los AngelesFC7 6 0 1 21 5 19 Utah at Houston TBR 
Seattle 6501 14 5 16 <e 
nee 6510615 |*~ played only if necessary 
Houston 5 4 01 12 6 13 
FC Dallas 7 4 2 1 12 8 13 UEFA 
Minnesota 6 3 2 1 1411 10 
Kansas City 62 13 14 7 9 GHIRMIEIONS EEAGUE 
Salt Lake 7241 #714 7 : : 
Sinlese 6150 616 3 eae jar ean first) 
Vancouver 6042 510 2 eee 
Colorado 7052 1119 2 
Portland 6 051 617 1 | QUARTERFINALS 
Note: Three points awarded for a win, SECOND LEG 
one for atie. 
Tuesday 
Wednesday Barcelona (Spain) 3 Manchester United 
All Times Eastern (England) 0 


Los Angeles F.C. at Vancouver, 10 p.m. 


Friday 


Salt Lake at Cincinnati, 7:30 p.m. 
Minnesota at Toronto, 8 p.m. 


Houston at L.A. Galaxy, 11 


SPEED BUMP 


p.m. 


YOURG IN LUCK - THE 
5-SPCOND RULE IS NOT 
LEGALLY BIND 


ING. 


Juventus (Italy) 1 Ajax Amsterdam 2 
(Netherlands) 


Wednesday 

Porto (Portugal) vs. Liverpool (England), 
3p.m. 

Manchester City (England) vs. 
Tottenham (England), 3 p.m. 


BIZARRO 


NBL CANADA PLAYOFFS 
DIVISION FINALS 


(Best-of-5) 
All Times Eastern 


ATLANTIC DIVISION 

MONCTON (1) VS. HALIFAX (2) 
(Series tied 0-0) 

Thursday 

Halifax at Moncton, 6 p.m. 
Remainder of Schedule, TBA 


CENTRAL DIVISION 
ST. JOHN’S (2) VS. K-WATERLOO (4) 
Schedule, TBA 


ATP 


TOUR ROLEX MONTE-CARLO 
MASTERS 


Tuesday 
At Monaco 
Purse: $4.8 million (Masters 1000) 


SINGLES — FIRST ROUND 

Taylor Fritz, United States, def. Jo- 
Wilfried Tsonga, France, 6-4, 2-0 retired. 
Pierre-Hugues Herbert, France, def. 
Fernando Verdasco, Spain, 6-4, 6-4. 
Felix Auger-Aliassime, Montreal, Que., 
def. Juan Ignacio Londero, Argentina, 7- 
5, 7-6 (5). 

Cameron Norrie, Britain, def. Adrian 
Mannarino, France, 6-4, 6-3. 

Gilles Simon, France, def. Alexei 
Popyrin, Australia, 7-5, 6-1. 


SECOND ROUND 

Guido Pella, Argentina, def. Marin Cilic 
(7), Croatia, 6-3, 5-7, 6-1. 

Lorenzo Sonego, Italy, def. Karen 
Khachanov (8), Russia, 7-6 (4), 6-4. 

Novak Djokovic (1), Serbia, def. Philipp 
Kohlschreiber, Germany, 6-3, 4-6, 6-4. 

Marco Cecchinato (11), Italy, def. Stan 
Wawrinka, Switzerland, 0-6, 7-5, 6-3. 

Borna Coric (9), Croatia, def. Jaume 
Munar, Spain, 6-7 (3), 7-6 (7), 6-4. 


MONEY LEADERS 
Through April 14 


1. Novak Djokovic $3,228,120 
2. Roger Federer $2,793,157 
3. Rafael Nadal $1,856,930 
4. Dominic Thiem $1,536,926 
5. Stefanos Tsitsipas $1,366,625 
6. John Isner $1,037,110 
7. Gael Monfils $914,720 
8. Roberto Bautista Agut $815,120 
9, Milos Raonic $811,702 
10. Lucas Pouille $748,389 
11. Denis Shapovalov $699,841 
12. Kei Nishikori $661,154 
13. Daniil Medvedev $649,327 
14. Felix Auger-Aliassime $634,260 
15. Nick Kyrgios $592,502 
16. Pierre-Hugues Herbert $587,254 
17. Frances Tiafoe $584,302 
18. Borna Coric $551,878 
19. Alexander Zverev $530,451 
20. Laslo Djere $527,405 
21. Stan Wawrinka $491,304 
22. Tomas Berdych $437,724 
23. Nikoloz Basilashvili $416,769 


TELEVISION 
WEDNESDAY (EASTERN TIME) 


TENNIS 





ATP: Rolex Monte-Carlo Masters, Early 
Round, Day 3, TSN 3, 5a.m. 


BASEBALL 


MLB: New York Mets vs. Philadelphia 
Phillies, Sportsnet 1, 1 p.m. 

Toronto Blue Jays vs. Minnesota Twins, 
Sportsnet 1, 7:30 p.m. 

Boston Red Sox vs. New York Yankees, 
TSN 2, 6:30 p.m. 


HOCKEY 


NHL: Boston Bruins vs. Toronto Maple 
Leafs, Sportsnet Ontario, East, West, 
Pacific, 360, 7 p.m. 

Nashville Predators vs. Dallas Stars, 
Sportsnet Ontario, East, West, Pacific, 8 
p.m. 

Calgary Flames vs. Colorado Avalanche, 
CBLT, 10 p.m. 


BASKETBALL 


NBA: Indiana Pacers vs. Boston Celtics, 
TSN 4, 5, 7 p.m. 

Detroit Pistons vs. Milwaukee Bucks, 
NBA TV Canada, 8 p.m. 

Utah Jazz vs. Houston Rockets, TSN 5, 
9:30 p.m. 


SOCCER 


MLS: Los Angeles FC vs. Vancouver 
Whitecaps FC, TSN 1, 3, 10 p.m. 
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THE GLOBE AND MAIL 


Lowry rises from the Game | ashes 


Toronto’s point guard 
has abandoned his 
mercurial ways and 
become the glue guy on 
a team freighted with 
potential, as the Raptors 
hammer the Magic 






CATHAL 
KELLY 


MM oPINioNn 


TORONTO 


he last time Kyle Lowry 
| started a playoff series on 

his back - in 2017 against 
the Milwaukee Bucks - he didn’t 
handle it well. 

Lowry scored four points. The 
Raptors lost. Afterward, he 
blamed the game-planning, rub- 
bished his teammates and cursed 
his own luck. After a little consid- 
eration, he decided the best 
course of action was building his 
own cross and climbing up on it. 

“T guess ’'m going to have to 
force shots,” Lowry said peevish- 
ly. 

The important part - he was a 
lot better the next time out, and 
Toronto won. 

Lowry was badly below par in 
this year’s playoff opener. How- 
ever, he was less surly in the af- 
termath. He _ didn’t spread 
around blame. He didn’t promise 
anything (“We'll see. We go with 
what the game gives you.”). 

This is the new Lowry, the 
leaderly one, the middle-aged 
statesman. Ironically, pooching 
Game 1 gave him a chance to 
show it off. 

On Tuesday night, he scored 
his first point of the series within 
90 seconds of tipoff. On a free 
throw. After missing the first of 
two. With the crowd on its feet, 
making as much noise as it had 
all series. 

One supposes the cheering 
was meant to seem supportive. 
Instead, it came off as patroniz- 
ing and extremely Toronto. 

When Lowry planted a three a 
few minutes later, the reaction 
Was more spontaneous. Things 
had returned to normal between 
Lowry and his fans - they love 
and mistrust him; he lives by the 
Marv Levy line about how listen- 
ing to fans leads to becoming 
one. 

Afterward, Lowry had a man- 
of-the-match stat line: 22 points, 
seven assists, two steals. 

Or would have, had Kawhi Le- 
onard, who had 37 points, not 


. 


ie 


REPORT ON BUSINESS | B17 





Orlando’s Aaron Gordon moves the ball up court around Toronto's Kyle Lowry in Game 2 of their playoff series at Scotiabank Arena on Tuesday night. 
Lowry had 22 points as the Raptors won 111-82 to tie their best-of-seven playoff series 1-1. FRANK GUNN/THE CANADIAN PRESS 


decided to begin hammering the 
Orlando Magic like so many hu- 
man-shaped nails. 

There have been only a few, 
sporadic opportunities this year 
to see what Toronto got when it 
traded for a single year of Leo- 
nard’s services. Now that every- 
one is paying attention, Leonard 
decided to demonstrate it. When 
the mood takes him, he can do 
what he likes out there. 

So, good news - this series has 
returned to normal operating 
service. It’s Orlando’s role to be 
plucky, and Toronto’s role to 
punish it for it. 

From the tip, this one was 
headed in one direction. Toron- 
to’s defence showed up. The of- 
fence sprung fewer leaks. The re- 
sult was a 111-82 drubbing. 

Despite the result, there is still 
lots of room for improvement. 
Danny Green was a non-factor of- 
fensively. Marc Gasol was so-so. 
The bench didn’t do much, al- 
though it wasn’t asked to. 

The Raptors’ playoff ceiling is 
still several feet above their col- 
lective heads. 

But Toronto’s divining rod is, 
was and (until he either leaves of 
his own accord or is disinvited) 


will always be Lowry. As he goes, 
the Raptors go. It seems as 
though it’s been that way forever. 

Precisely no one will be sur- 
prised that after two days of stea- 
dy mockery, Lowry did his whir- 
ling-dervish act - a lot of shriek- 
ing, spinning and flailing about 
the court. Lowry has many skills, 
and none so well developed as 
the shoving of words down 
throats. 

That’s the most charming part 
of Lowry’s brilliance - his ability 
to divide people. 

After he’d thrown up a zero on 
Saturday, Orlando coach Steve 
Clifford gushed about his all- 
round skill set: He “played a ter- 
rific game.” 

His own coach, Nick Nurse, in- 
stead tried misdirection: “There’s 
a lot of other guys who could’ve 
played better, too, the other 
night.” 

Nurse also wandered off onto 
a thought train that quickly de- 
railed. 

“Tve got to take some respon- 
sibility for this myself, too. I 
thought we had Kyle in a really 
good place all the last half of the 
season,” Nurse said. “He wasn’t 
in a good enough place to impact 


the game on the scoreboard the 
other night. I’ve got to do every- 
thing I can do to help him suc- 
ceed.” 

Such as? Hold him around the 
waist and push up while he takes 
his jump shot? 

This is martyrism, which has 
been a long-running theme in 
this city and has never once 
helped. Lowry’s occasional poor 
sense of occasion is on Lowry. 
That’s why he gets paid so much. 

In Toronto, Lowry has aver- 
aged one truly gruesome offen- 
sive performance for each post- 
season. Last year, it was a five- 
point outing against Cleveland 
during the white-flag game that 
ended the series. 

It was Lowry’s tendency to 
trade these high-profile stinkers 
with DeMar DeRozan at precisely 
the wrong moment that ampli- 
fied their perceived awfulness. 
He’s actually an okay postseason 
performer. Not a great one, mind 
you. Great ones win. But far less 
terrible than his reputation. 

At the outset of the playoffs, 
everyone made a great point of 
reclarifying Lowry’s new position 
on this team. He is no longer a 
star performer. He’s the conduc- 


Leonard leads way as Raptors bare their teeth 


RACHEL BRADY TORONTO 





Lead by a monster performance from Ka- 
whi Leonard, the Toronto Raptors not only 
bounced back in their series with the Or- 
lando Magic, but they looked like a playoff 
contender to fear. 

In one of his finest nights since joining 
the Raptors, Leonard scored 37 points on 
15-of-22 shooting as the Raptors crushed 
the Magic 111-82 to tie their best-of-seven 
playoff series 1-1. 

Kyle Lowry, who had gone without a 
point in Game 1, rebounded with a 22- 
point night on 8-of-13 shooting, along with 
seven assists, while Pacal Siakam had a 109- 
point, 10-rebound double-double. 

The Raps seized the momentum as the 
series moves to Orlando. 

Aaron Gordon lead the Magic with 20 
points, while Terrence Ross had 15. D.J. Au- 
gustin, who had been slippery at points in 
Game 1 as he tallied 25 points, was this 
time held to nine. 

With Saturday’s loss, the Raptors had 
fallen to a 1-6 record in the opening game 
of the playoffs. On five of those six past 
occasions, the Raps had responded by 
winning Game 2, and they did it again this 
time. 

No. 2-seeded Toronto jumped out to an 
11-0 lead off the tip as No. 7-seeded Orlan- 
do missed their first six shots and re- 
mained off the scoreboard for more than 
five minutes. 

The Magic, who had emphasized taking 
care of the ball in Game 1 - coughing it up 
just 11 times that day - turned it over five 
times in the opening quarter. Augustin 
didn’t add a single point in the first quar- 
ter. 

Leonard exploded for 12 first-quarter 
points, Lowry finally got his first field goal 
of the series as the home crowd erupted 
for him, and the Raps rolled to a 26-18 led 
as the opening quarter closed. 

Toronto had certainly increased its in- 
tensity for Game 2, and it showed in the 
personal-foul category. Leonard and Green 
had each picked up three fouls by midway 
through the second quarter, and the team 
had 15 by halftime. 

Gordon and Ross were the only Orlando 
players putting up significant numbers, 
and the Raptors took a healthy 51-39 lead 





Raptors forward Kawhi Leonard holds the ball as the Magic's Aaron Gordon defends on 
Tuesday. Leonard scored 37 points in Toronto’s win. FRANK GUNN/THE CANADIAN PRESS 


into the locker room. 

Leonard was unmistakably the best 
player on the floor. He showed splashes of 
that next-level talent many have been pre- 
dicting since he was acquired last summer 
for DeMar DeRozan. 

He shook off defenders with spin moves 
that make the crowd gasp. He bulldozed 
through double-teams, came out of no- 
where to intercept Orlando passes, and di- 
vied out assists. He scored every which 
way, from driving dunks to alley oops and 
long shots, hitting nearly every ball he 
aimed at the hoop. 

Leonard sparked Toronto’s offensive 
storm with his third-quarter burst, and it 
was contagious. Gasol then hit a barrage of 
threes, and Lowry and Siakam were at- 
tacking the rim. The Raps looked more 
confident than they had all series to that 
point, and they constructed a hefty 24- 


point lead. 

After he went o-for-7 from the field in 
Game 1, the Raps vowed they’d put Lowry 
in position to be more aggressive. He add- 
ed four rebounds and seven assists, a pair 
of steals and a blocked shot to his stat line 
as well as four fouls. He left the game to a 
standing ovation, just as Leonard did. 

The Raps were better defensively. The 
held Orlando to 37.5-per-cent shooting this 
time compared to 40 per cent on Saturday, 
created 17 turnovers to 11 in Game 1 (and 
had just nine themselves). They allowed 
Augustine to 1-of-6 shooting this time. 

The Raps, who had only used nine play- 
ers on Saturday, were able to empty the 
bench this time and get all the reserves in 
to finish the game. 

The Raps will fly to sunny Orlando on 
Thursday for Games 3 and 4, Friday and 
Sunday. 


tor. 

His new personal theme is 
“toughness and leadership.” You 
can use quotes there because the 
formulation never changes, re- 
gardless of who’s talking. The 
coach, the player, his teammates. 
Everyone has received the same 
speaking points. 

The unspoken part of that is 
that Lowry is no longer expected 
to score. (Although he is expect- 
ed to score more than zero.) Leo- 
nard handles that duty. Pascal 
Siakam, Gasol and Serge Ibaka al- 
so pitch in. 

Thirteen years into his NBA 
career, on a team freighted with 
potential, Lowry has become a 
glue guy. People ought to prepare 
themselves for a few more 3-for-7 
sorts of nights during this run. 

It’s unorthodox. But Lowry’s 
set it up so that, if the team wins, 
it was his decision to change. If 
they lose, it was the coach’s fault. 

That sort of defensive cover- 
age already shows pretty elite 
leadership on Lowry’s part. The 
toughness part will be motiva- 
ting himself for more perform- 
ances like Tuesday’s once people 
start telling him he’s the greatest 
again. 


Columbus 
Shocks 
Lightning 


MITCH STACY COLUMBUS, OHIO 





The Tampa Bay Lightning ended 
up on the wrong side of NHL his- 
tory, getting swept in the first 
round of the playoffs after one of 
the best regular seasons ever. 

The Columbus Blue Jackets 
capped a stunning sweep of the 
Presidents Trophy winners with a 
7-3 victory Tuesday night. Tampa 
Bay became the first team in the 
expansion era, which began in 
1967-68, to go winless in the first 
round of the playoffs after lead- 
ing the league in points during 
the regular season. 

And what a season it was. Tam- 
pa Bay tied the NHL record for 
wins with 62 and amassed 128 
points, fourth in NHL history. 

The Blue Jackets, meanwhile, 
didn’t clinch the second Eastern 
Conference wild-card spot until 
the 81st game. But they outplayed 
the Lightning with a smothering 
forecheck and stellar goaltending 
by Sergei Bobrovsky. Columbus 
advances to play the winner of 
the Boston-Toronto series. 


LEHNER, ISLES SHUT DOWN 
PENGUINS TO SEAL SWEEP 





Jordan Eberle scored for the 
fourth time in as many games, 
and Brock Nelson added the win- 
ner Tuesday as the visiting New 
York Islanders completed a first- 
round playoff sweep of the Pitts- 
burgh Penguins with a 3-1 win. 
The Islanders, who finished sec- 
ond in the Metropolitan Division, 
used a consistent formula of sti- 
fling defence, effective puck pur- 
suit, strong goaltending from 
Robin Lehner and just enough of- 
fence to oust the Penguins. 
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oe A HOCKEY 


Suspect goaltenders 
Andersen, Grubauer and 
Rinne hit playoff stride 


Goalies quiet their 
critics with clutch 
performances to take 
2-1 series leads 


PAT GRAHAM DENVER 





his classifies as fun for 
‘| Frederik Andersen: Protect- 

ing a late lead in the third 
period by leaping out of his net to 
stop a shot with the handle of his 
Stick. 

Sticky situation handled. 

“Doing whatever it takes to 
save it,” the Toronto goaltender 
explained after the 3-2 win on 
Monday over Boston. “Fun one.” 

Going into the postseason, 
there were some reservations 
concerning goaltenders Ander- 
sen, Philipp Grubauer of Colora- 
do and even Pekka Rinne of Nash- 
ville. They have each responded 
in a big way, with Andersen, Gru- 
bauer and Rinne helping take 
their teams to 2-1 leads in their 
first-round series. 

All three are looking to come 
up clutch yet again in the fourth 
games of their respective series 
on Wednesday night. 


Marner: The Leafs winger is today’s NHL version of the complete player 


FROM B14 


Nor do they go viral on social 
media because someone filmed 
their habit of eating ice cream like 
a toddler - mashing it into a 
soupy goo. 

Marner had to admit before the 
playoff series started that while it 
may be his third postseason in 
the NHL, he still can’t muster any- 
thing close to a playoff beard. 

“The peach fuzz gets a little 
heavier now but maybe I'll see if I 
can go somewhere and get it dyed 
or something like that,” he said. 
“But it’s probably just going to 
look gross.” 

But Marner’s answer when he 
was asked why he didn’t worry 
about throwing himself face-first 
in front of two consecutive David 
Pastrnak slap shots in the final 
seconds of Game 3 on Monday 
night to preserve a 3-2 win was 
pure old-school. 

“Yeah, there’s dentists for a 
reason,” Marner said. 

Everyone was still talking 
about it on Tuesday as the Leafs 
prepared to take their 2-1 first- 
round lead over the Bruins in 
front of the home fans again in 
Game 4 on Wednesday. If you nev- 
er laid eyes on Marner, you would 
swear everyone was talking about 
some larger-than-life character, 
such as Mark Messier. 

But Marner is today’s NHL ver- 
sion of the complete player. He 
uses his wits and his quick hands 
to both create goals and take 
them away from opponents, rath- 
er than send bodies flying. 

Marner came into the league in 
2016 with a reputation as a wizard 
on offence, and lived up to it. 
Then he took a big step forward 


Like Andersen, Rinne turned 
in a huge save in a 3-2 win on 
Monday over Dallas - sliding over 
from his knees to stop left winger 
Jamie Benn’s attempt with his left 
goalie pad. 

“Every once in a while, he 
makes one like that where you 
roll your eyes and say, ‘How did 
he do that?’ ” Nashville defence- 
man P.K. Subban said. “He’s been 
doing that for a long time, 
though.” 

Rinne, the reigning Vézina 
winner, wasn’t exactly vintage 
Rinne a year ago in the postsea- 
son, allowing 21 goals in a second- 
round series loss to Winnipeg 
that extended to seven games. So 
far this season, Rinne has a 1.98 
goals-against average against Dal- 
las and a .936 save percentage. 

Now that’s more like Rinne, 
who led the Predators to the Stan- 
ley Cup Final in 2017. 

Andersen entered the playoffs 
on the heels of a bad stretch to 
end the season, when he allowed 
35 goals over his final 10 appear- 
ances. 

He’s made 108 career saves 
against Boston, although none 
bigger than his stop of centre Da- 
vid Krejci on Monday. Andersen 
lunged out of his net as Krejci 


made a move to the backhand. He 
kept his goalie stick close to the 
ice and had the puck deflect off 
the end. 

The chants of his name by the 
fans only intensified. 

“Playoff time, this building 
comes alive. It’s a special place to 
play,” Andersen said. “It makes 
you want to play even harder.” 

A year ago, Grubauer started 
the first two games of the Stanley 
Cup title run for the Washington 
Capitals before surrendering the 
net to Braden Holtby. Grubauer 
was dealt to Colorado in the off- 
season, where he began the sea- 
son as the backup to Semyon Var- 
lamov. But Grubauer took over 
late and went 7-0-2 down the 
stretch to help the Avalanche 
earn the No. 8 seed. He’s allowed 
seven goals and made 90 saves 
against the Flames, the top seed 
in the Western Conference. 

“He’s too good of a goalie to 
not have success over time,” Holt- 
by said. “It’s great for him. Obvi- 
ously, he’s had an adjustment to a 
different situation, adversity he’s 
grinded through. He’s a strong 
guy mentally, so it doesn’t come 
as a surprise to any of us.” 
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L.A. KINGS BRING MCLELLAN ON AS HEAD COACH 





LOS ANGELES Todd McLellan was hired as the new head 
coach of the Los Angeles Kings on Tuesday, taking over a 
two-time Stanley Cup-winning franchise that slumped to 
the NHL’s second-worst record this season. 

McLellan replaces Willie Desjardins, who wasn’t retained 
after he replaced John Stevens early in the season and did 
little to halt the Kings’ precipitous slide. 

Although much of the core talent remains from the 
Kings’ championship-winning teams in 2012 and 2014, Los 
Angeles finished 31-42-9 in its worst season since 2007-08. 

The 51-year-old McLellan has ample head coaching 
experience with two of the Kings’ Pacific Division rivals. 

He spent seven years as the coach of the San Jose Sharks, 
making six playoff appearances from 2009-14 and reaching 
two Western Conference finals while winning the 2009 
Presidents’ Trophy. The job was his first NHL head coach- 
ing gig after serving as an assistant with Detroit’s Stanley 
Cup-winning team in 2008. 

McLellan’s final playoff series with the Sharks was the 
infamous first-round series in 2014 in which Los Angeles 
rallied from a 0-3 series deficit to eliminate the 111-point 
Sharks. Those Kings eventually won their second Stanley 


Cup title. 


After getting fired in 2015 after San Jose’s only non- 
playoff season since 2003, McLellan spent more than three 
seasons in charge of the Edmonton Oilers, somewhat reviv- 
ing the long-struggling franchise. 

McLellan led the Oilers to their first 100-point season 
since 1987 and their only playoff appearance since 2006, 
but was still fired last Nov. 20 after a 9-10-1 start. 

McLellan has 434 career victories behind the bench, 
ranking 33rd in NHL history and 11th among active coaches. 
He also was a candidate for the coaching vacancy in Buffa- 
lo, but stayed on the West Coast. 

McLellan is taking on a rebuilding job with the Kings, 
who haven’t won a playoff series since claiming their sec- 
ond Stanley Cup title five years ago. 

Los Angeles was the NHL’s second-lowest-scoring team 
last season, managing just 199 goals despite the elite tal- 
ents of Anze Kopitar, Drew Doughty and Jeff Carter. The 
Kings’ 259 goals allowed were the 10th-most in the league, 
despite the presence of Conn Smythe Trophy-winning 


goalie Jonathan Quick. 


McLellan will be introduced at a news conference 
Wednesday. THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 





Mitch Marner, right, has been the subject of many conversations after he threw himself face-first in front of a 
pair of slap shots during Game 3 against the Boston Bruins on Monday. JOHN E. SOKOLOWSKI/USA TODAY SPORTS 


this season when Leafs head 
coach Mike Babcock paired him 
with John Tavares, the team’s 
prize free-agent catch. 

Tavares scored a career-high 47 
goals thanks to an almost-instant 
chemistry with Marner the play- 
maker, who wound up with 68 as- 
sists and 94 points to lead the 
team. But it was Marner’s devel- 
opment on the defensive side of 
the game that really opened eyes 


around the league. 

He lobbied and got a spot on 
the penalty-killing unit. Then he 
showed everyone how to use 
smarts and stickhandling skills to 
take the puck away from the oth- 
er side’s big stars. 

In this first-round series, Mar- 
ner, Tavares and Zach Hyman 
have neutralized the Bruins’ big 
line, the one they call the Perfec- 
tion Line. Last year, when the 


Bruins eliminated the Leafs in 
seven games, Patrice Bergeron, 
Brad Marchand and Pastrnak 
lived up to their moniker. 
Bergeron et al. ran up 30 points 
against the Leafs in that series last 
year, 25 of them at five-on-five, to 
overwhelm them. Once Nazem 
Kadri got himself suspended for 
three games in that series for one 
of his head shots, the Leafs had 
no answer at centre for Bergeron. 


Now they have Tavares, so it 
didn’t hurt as much when Kadri 
once again reminded us all he has 
no common sense and got him- 
self suspended for the series. Bab- 
cock used his home-ice advan- 
tage of last change to keep Tava- 
res’s line against Bergeron’s as 
much as possible. The Perfection 
Line managed a perfect zero in 
Game 3, as in zero points. In three 
games, they have two points at 
even strength, six in total, the 
same number Tavares and his 
linemates have. Babcock will take 
that all night, every night. 

And when Marner drops in 
front of his opposite number 
Pastrnak to block the Bruins’ last 
gasp with no regard to his cherub- 
ic visage, Tavares and the rest of 
the Leafs soak up the adrenalin 
rush. It is a side of Marner that Ta- 
vares admits he didn’t know 
about, even though he had a 
healthy respect for his offensive 
skills when he signed with the 
Leafs last summer. 

“T think, over all, he was a tal- 
ented player with great hockey 
sense,” Tavares said. “Obviously, 
to do what he did in his first cou- 
ple of years with the amount of 
spotlight that’s been on him is 
pretty impressive. I knew that. 

“But once you’re around him 
every day and playing with him 
game-in and game-out, there’s al- 
ways times that he wows you, and 
things you are very impressed 
by.” 

And if you’re asking about re- 
actions to Marner’s preschool ice- 
cream habits, he will tell you a 
certain Toronto FC soccer star ap- 
proves: “Isaw [Jozy] Altidore said 
that he does the same thing, so 
I’m not the only one who does it.” 


Flames: Team forgoes practice to take time to digest devastating loss to Avalanche 


FROM B14 


“Everyone has to [be] better, not 
just one guy,” Gaudreau said the 
morning after an ugly collapse. 
He is correct, there. His linemates, 
Sean Monahan and Elias Lind- 
holm, have also barely registered 
a pulse. “The Avalanche out- 
played and outworked us up and 
down the ice and all over the rink. 

“We have to get back to the way 
we played all season. It was a 
wake-up call.” 

The Flames eschewed practice 
on Tuesday to take the time to 
better understand their drub- 
bing. They allowed 56 shots in 
Game 3, and there were 24 others 
by the Avalanche that were 
blocked or missed the net. 

Their goalie, Mike Smith, has 
faced 95 flying and skittering 
pucks in the past two games. 
Napoleon had better odds at 
Waterloo. 

The six goals were the most 
Colorado has scored in a postsea- 
son game in 17 years. The 56 shots 
were its most in the playoffs since 
Game 4 of the Stanley Cup finals 
in 1996 — and that one went into 
triple-overtime. 

The Avalanche had 11 players 
make the scoresheet, and got 
goals from five. 





Avalanche centre Nathan MacKinnon celebrates a goal against the 
Flames at Pepsi Center in Colorado on Monday. The Flames have found it 
nearly impossible to slow him down. RON CHENOY/USA TODAY SPORTS 


The longer the game went on, 
the more the Flames came un- 
hinged. Sam Bennett, Matthew 
Tkachuk and Garnet Hathaway 
all received 10-minute mis- 
conduct penalties in the third pe- 
riod for fighting. The team had 
the insurmountable sum of 50 
penalty minutes in all. 

Not only did it force Calgary to 
play uphill, but it also limited the 
time its best players were on the 
ice. 


“We are usually buzzing 
around in the offensive zone, and 
we haven’t gotten too many 
chances,” said Bennett, a third- 
line centre who has been Cal- 
gary’s best player. He has a goal 
and three assists in the first three 
games. “We can’t let them walk all 
over us. We need a better push- 
back and we haven’t shown that.” 

It shows how undisciplined 
and rattled a team with great ex- 
pectations can become when its 


skill and intensity level is being 
exceeded by its opponent. The 
Flames finished with the second- 
most victories in franchise histo- 
ry. Anything but a lengthy jaunt 
through the playoffs would be a 
disappointment. 

“We get down and guys are try- 
ing to get three goals all back at 
once,” said Mark Giordano, the 
Calgary captain. “Everyone is try- 
ing hard, but we are taking too 
many risks. 

“We  aren’t 
enough.” 

The Avalanche came from be- 
hind and won in overtime at 
Saddledome in Game 2 and jump- 
ed out to a 3-0 lead in the first pe- 
riod on Monday. 

The first two goals were both 
by MacKinnon and both on pow- 
er plays. 

He was good in Game 1, better 
in Game 2 and was flying in Game 
3. He has 17 shots in three games, 
more than anyone else in the 
NHL. 

“He is one of the best players in 
the world for a reason,” Giordano 
said. “He is a lot like Connor 
McDavid in the way he can skate. 

“He plays a speed game and we 
are allowing him too much time 
and space. We have to take away 
his speed and make him stop 


being patient 


when we can. We need to cut him 
off.” 

Of course, if it were that easy, 
the Flames would have done it al- 
ready. That MacKinnon is gaining 
confidence as the series rolls on is 
worrisome. 

It is not unusual for there to be 
many momentum swings in the 
playoffs. They happen on almost 
a game-by-game basis. The 
Flames hope that is the case now, 
and hope they will be significant- 
ly improved in Game 4 on 
Wednesday. “[Monday’s] game 
was an eyeopener,” Calgary coach 
Bill Peters said. “We got behind 
and were unable to reel it in. 

“As bad as it was, it’s just one 
game. We were taken to school a 
little bit. Now we have to return 
the favour.” 

The Flames know it. The ques- 
tion is if they can do it. The Ava- 
lanche is 10-1-2 in its past 13, 
including the regular season. 

“It is do-or-die time,” said 
Noah Hanifin, a Calgary defence- 
man. “We know what’s at stake 
tomorrow. “We have to bring our 
best hockey. You have to play 
your best in the playoffs.” 

It has not happened, and the 
Flames are down 2-1. Another loss 
and they have no more margin 
for defeat. 
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DEATHS 


MORRIS CLARFIELD 
December 26, 1919 - 
April 15, 2019 


Died on Monday, April 15, age 
99 in Toronto, Ontario. 
"Morrie" was born, grew up, 
and educated in Toronto, 
serving in the Canadian 
Armed Forces during World 
War Il. He then worked as a 
clothing manufacturer and 
businessman. An_ avid 
sportsman, Morrie was a fast 
friend and above all was 
passionate about his family, 
all of whom loved him 
equally in return. We will miss 
him dearly. 


He was predeceased by his 
wife, Ida and is survived by 
family in Canada and Israel: 
his three children, Elaine 
Clarfield Gitalis, Mark and 
Geoffrey; eight grandchildren; 
and 0) great-grandchildren. 


Donations in memory of our 
father to the Association for 
the Soldiers of Israel - Canada. 
Funeral at Benjamin’s. 





MRS. LOUISE DECARIE 
(Racicot) 
1941 - 2019 


It is with profound sadness that we 
announce the passing of Louise 
Racicot Décarie, on Sunday April 
7, 2019, at the age of 77, at the 
palliative care unit of the Magog 
Hospital Center. She is survived by 
the love of her life, her husband 
of almost 55 years, Raymond 
Décarie; her daughters, the pride 
and joys of her life - Catherine, 
Isabelle (Mauricio Bussab) and 
Alexandra (Emmanuel Proux); 
her beloved — grandchildren, 
Maximilien, Violeta, Victoria and 
Pénélope; her dear sisters, Mireille 
(Harvey Campbell) and Monique 
(Don Mcintyre); as well as her 
nieces, nephew, other relatives 
and numerous friends. 


Louise, a nurse by training, 
worked in hospitals in her early 
adult life, and then later in the 
fields of communication and 
culture. Throughout her life, she 
volunteered for numerous causes 
because she was grateful for the 
blessings in her life. Louise will 
be remembered for her sparkling 
personality, her devotion to her 
family and her generous way 
with her friends. She was a caring 
mother, loving spouse and big- 
hearted grandmother. 


We wholeheartedly give thanks 
to the caring staff at the palliative 
care unit of the Magog Hospital 
Center. for their outstanding 
professionalism and immense 
empathy. In lieu of flowers, 
a donation to the Canadian 
Cancer Society would be greatly 
appreciated. 


A reception to celebrate Louise's 
life will take place on Saturday, 
April 27th. Family and _ friends 
are warmly invited. A_ private 
ceremony to lay her to rest will 
occur at a later date. 


Reception: Ritz-Carlton —_ Hotel 
of Montreal, Oval Room, 
1228, Sherbrooke Street West, 
Montreal, H3G 1H6, Saturday, April 
27, 2019, at 2 p.m. 


Complexe funéraire Ledoux, Situé 
au 155, rue Sherbrooke, Magog, 
Qc. Tél. : (819) 843-4473 Téléc.: 
(819) 843-4563 Courriel: info@ 
ledouxmagog.com Site internet: 
www.ledouxmagog.com 





PEARL GOLOMB 





On Monday, April 15, 2019 at her 
home. Pearl Golomb, loving and 
caring mother and mother-in-law 
of Hillary Selby, and Terry and 
Robert Yanowski. Dear sister and 
sister-in-law of Philip and Irma 
Perelgut, and the late Charlotte 
and Paul. Devoted grandmother 
of Mark and Renee, Paul and 
Jaqueline, Alan and = Ayana, 
Daniel, Cara, and Jamie, and 
great-grandmother of Kaia, and 
Beau. At Benjamin's Park 
Memorial Chapel, 2401 Steeles 
Avenue West, Toronto (3 lights 
west of Dufferin) for service on 
Wednesday, April 17, 2019 at 11:30 
a.m. Interment in the Holy 
Blossom. section of Pardes 
Shalom Cemetery. Shiva at 8 
Covington Road, Toronto. 
Memorial donations may _ be 
made to The Pearl Golomb 
Memorial Fund c/o Toronto 
General Hospital Foundation 


416-340-3935. 
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MARSHA P. HANEN 
C.M 


Formerly President of the 
University of Winnipeg, 
President of the Board of the 
Victoria Symphony, Professor of 
Philosophy & Dean of General 
Studies at the University of 
Calgary, died peacefully at home 
with family in Victoria, BC on 
Saturday, April 13, 2019 after living 
for an extended time with non- 
Hodgkins lymphoma. 


Born in Calgary in 1936, Marsha’s 
life was influenced from the 
beginning by the theme 
of education connected to 
leadership, _ community, and 
culture. Her parents, both child 
immigrants (via Winnipeg) were 
instrumental in the founding and 
ongoing life of the I.L. Peretz 
School, a Jewish school that 
sought to keep alive a rich Yiddish 
culture alongside a modern 
education. Music also played a 
strong role in her early days, as 
she studied piano and later, as a 
student at Brown (AB, MA) and 
Brandeis (PhD), she set the habit 
of enjoying concerts in the midst 
of a busy academic and family life. 


After a decade studying in the U.S. 
and having two children, in 1966 
she returned with her husband 
and daughters to her hometown 
and taught in the Department 
of Philosophy at the University 
of Calgary. In her long career 
there, she grew into leadership 
roles, last as Dean of the Faculty 
of General Studies which she'd 
co-founded. She also made 
lifelong friends, including during 
a research sabbatical in London, 
England and a Fellowship in 
Law and Philosophy at Harvard 
University. Her wide-ranging 
interests in higher education and 
social justice, from philosophy of 
law to feminist theory, brought 
her to lead many _ initiatives 
encouraging interdisciplinary 
studies and accessible educational 
opportunities. She published, 
and mentored colleagues and 
students, including many young 
women breaking career barriers. 


In 1989, she moved to Winnipeg, 
with Robert (Bob) Weyant, after 
their “marriage of true minds", to 
take the position of President and 
Vice-Chancellor at the University of 
Winnipeg. She was one of the first 
women in prominent leadership 
roles in higher education. She 
committed her decade there 
to the support of inclusive 
undergraduate arts and science 
education, to investment in a 
vibrant campus cultural life, and 
to preparing the community for a 
complex, collaborative future. In 
recognition of the lasting legacy 
of her leadership work, Spence 
Street, the pedestrian campus 
corridor she advocated for, was 
named Marsha Hanen Way in 
2018. During her time at UW, her 
three grandchildren came into the 
world and became another great 
joy of her life and Bob's. 


Her next move was to Victoria, 
and to the role of President of the 
Chumir Foundation for Ethics in 
Leadership. From 1999-2006 she 
brought leaders, thinkers, and 
community members together 
to engage with challenging 
issues of civil society. She also 
became involved with the Victoria 
Symphony, as_ President of 
the Board, Chair of the musical 
director search committee, 
supporter of women in music, 
infusing her last years with life- 
enriching music and relationships. 


Honours included induction as a 
Member of the Order of Canada, 
Honorary Doctor of Laws from 
York University, and Honourary 
Life Member of the Victoria 
Symphony Society. 


Every place she lived there was 
a piano, a colourful garden, CBC 
Music on the radio, something 
nice to drink, wonderful travel 
plans, and the delight of time with 
friends and close family. 


Marsha is survived by her brother, 
Ron; her daughters, Amy and 
Sharon; her daughter-in-law, 
Shari; her stepsons, Stephen and 
David; and her grandchildren, 
Benson, Anna, and Austin. She 
was predeceased by her parents, 
Rowena and Ben Pearlman; by her 
first husband, Harold Hanen; and 
in 2017 by her husband, Robert 
(Bob) Weyant. 


Burial will take place at Royal 
Oak Burial Park, www.robp. 
ca, 4673 Falaise Drive, Victoria 
at 3 p.m. on Thursday, April 18, 
2019. All are welcome, and also 
invited to gather from 5 p.m. - 7 
p.m. to share memories at the 
Wedgewood Estates clubhouse, 
2829 Arbutus Road, Victoria. 


In lieu of flowers, the family 


suggests donations in 
Marsha’s memory to The 
Victoria Symphony Society, 


victoriasymphony.ca. 
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THE REVEREND 
WALTER HOWARD 
FRERE KENNEDY 

March 1, 1923 - April 19, 2019 


The Rev'd Frere Kennedy died in 
the peace of Christ at the Perley 
and Veterans’ Health Centre on 
Wednesday April 19, 2019. He 
was predeceased by his parents, 
William and Pauline Kennedy; 
his brother, Gilbert; and _ sisters, 
Beatrice and Shelagh. 


Fr. Frere served in World War 
ll with the 48th Highlanders of 
Canada during the Italian and 
North Western Europe campaigns, 
including the liberation of Holland. 
He graduated from the School of 
Law of the University of Toronto, 
Bishop's University in Sherbrooke, 
and Montreal Diocesan Theological 
College and was ordained to the 
Anglican priesthood in 1956, in 
which capacity he served in a 
number of parishes in Quebec and 
Ontario. He was a Priest Associate 
of the Sisters of of St. the John 
the Divinee, Toronto, ON. for over 
50 years, and in the early eighties 
he took vows as a monk with the 
Society of St. John the evangelist, 
and entered the society's monastery 
at Bracebridge, Ontario. He was 
the Superior there for two years, 
before moving to the monastery in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. He left 
the monastery after a number of 
years and entered into another stage 
in his long and fruitful ministry as a 
monk in the world. Fr. Frere was a 
godly, gentle man devoted to prayer 
and a respected spiritual director. 


The funeral service will be held at 
St. Peter and St. Paul's Anglican 
Church, 152 Metcalfe St, Ottawa, 
Ontario at mn a.m. on Tuesday, 
April 23, 2019 with the Rt. Rev. 
Charles Masters, diocesan bishop 
of the Anglican Network in 
Canada, as Celebrant. Visitation 
on Monday, April 22nd from 2 
to 4 p.m. and 7 to 9 p.m. at the 
Central Chapel of Hulse, Playfair 
and McGarry Funeral Home, 315 
McLeod St, Ottawa, Ontario. 


In memoriam donations, if desired, 
to the Capital Campaign Fund of St, 
Peter and St. Paul's Anglican Church, 
to Billings Lodge Retirement Home, 
1180 Belanger Ave, Ottawa, Ontario, 
KiH 8Nz2, or the Perley and Rideau 
Veterans’ Health Centre, 1750 Russell 
Road, Ottawa, Ontario, KiG 5Z6. 


Rest Eternal grant unto him, O 
Lord, and let light perpetual shine 
upon him. Amen 


Condolences / Tributes / Donations 
Hulse, Playfair & McGarry 
www.hpmcgarry.ca 
613-233-1143 
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DEATHS 


GEOFFREY PERKINS 


Passed away surrounded by 
his loved ones at the Belleville 
General Hospital on Thursday, 
April 1, 2019. 


Geoffrey Perkins of Wellington 
in his 87th year. Beloved spouse 
of Andrea Bunn. Survived by his 
children, Dawn Elizabeth VanFleet 
(Bruce) and Warren Perkins (Liz); 
and his grandchildren, Kelly 
(Todd), Tyler, Casey, Lindsay; and 
great-grandsons, Griffin and Noel, 
all residents of Florida. Fondly 
remembered by Andrea's family. 


Geoffrey had a strong passion for 
golf and was a longtime member 
and proud past president of the 
Summit Golf & Country Club 
in Thornhill and recently was a 
member at the Bay of Quinte Golf 
& Country Club in Belleville. He 
enjoyed a long career as a sales 
manager for Dow Chemical and 
Poly Expert and he had a love of 
roses and orchids. 


He will be sadly missed by his 
family and friends. 


Special thanks to Dr. Holt, Dr. 
Leong, nurse Jessica Chapman 
and all the staff at Belleville 
Hospital ICU. 


As per Geoffrey's wishes his 
body has been donated to the 
Department of Biomedical and 
Molecular Sciences at Queen's 
University. There will be no 
visitation or service. 


Memorial Donations to the Heart 
& Stroke Foundation would 
be appreciated by the family. 
Arrangements entrusted to the 
Ainsworth Funeral Home, 288 
Noxon Avenue, Wellington. 


Online condolences and donations 
at www.ainsworthfuneralhome.com 
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Avenue. 
LEVINSON, Stephen - 632 Briar Hill Avenue. 
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DEATHS 


BERTE RUBIN 
(nee Sarner) 
1924 - 2019 


Died on April 14, 2019 age 95. She 
was predeceased by her beloved 
husband, Alex Rubin, beloved 
siblings, Dorothy Manace, Sam 
Sarner, Wilf Sarner, Evelyn 
Bernstein; and her twin, Rona 
Vankay. Berte leaves her children, 
llan Rubin (Cynthia), Wendy Rubin 
(Andrew Jordan), Lezli Rubin- 
Kunda (Gideon), Benjamin Rubin 
(Nava), and Ellie Rubin (Chris 
Strachan); 15 grandchildren, Dana, 
Moti, Tali, Laor; Zoe, Jess, Joanna; 
Yonatan, Yaelle, Roey; Ori, Tamar, 
Maya; Chloe, Lexi; and four 
great-grandchildren, Sufi, Reef, 
Emanuel, Samuel. And many 
devoted nieces and nephews. 


Born in Winnipeg's North End, 
Berte’s perseverance, curiosity 
and zest for life took her on a 
lifelong journey of learning. 
Along the way to achieving her 
PhD at age 65, she was always 
at the centre of a loving network 
of family and friends. She was a 
role model and inspiration who 
touched many people in her long 
life. She will be remembered 
lovingly as a beautiful, vivacious, 
intelligent and dignified woman. 


At Beth Tzedec Synagogue, 
1700 Bathurst St. for service on 
Wednesday, April 17 at 1:00 a.m. 
Shiva Wed - Thursday, 342 Spadina 
Rd. Memorial donations may be 
made to the Berte Rubin Memorial 
Fund c/o Benjamin Foundation 
416-780-0324 www.benjamins.ca. 


IN MEMORIAM 


JAMES ANTHONY WALSH 
May 25, 1945 - April 16, 2008 





What you will always have is the 
friendship he shared. 
The sacrifices he made. 
The example he was. 
What you will always feel, 
is his love. 


"One sees clearly only with the 
heart. Anything essential is 
invisible to the eyes." 


Loved and missed so very much, 





Heather, Matthew, Russell, 
Graham. 
FUNERAL SERVICES 
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NORMAN, Elaine (née Parker) 


Private Arrangements 


GRIFFITH, The Rev. Dr. 
Arthur Leonard 
B.A., M.Div., D.D. 


Service Friday May 1oth, 11 a.m. 
St. Paul's Bloor Street Church 


_/tumphrey Funeral Home 
eA WMiles-cNewbigging Chapel 


www.humphreymiles.com 


416-487-4523 
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oo A OBITUARIES 


GEORGIA ENGEL 





ACTOR, 70 


THE GLOBE AND MAIL 


TV FIXTURE WAS KNOWN 
FOR HIGH-PITCHED VOICE, 
PINPOINT COMIC TIMING 


For 50 years, she delighted 
audiences while on Broadway 
and in sitcoms, including The 
Mary Tyler Moore Show 


NEIL GENZLINGER 





eorgia Engel, whose distinctive 

voice and pinpoint comic timing 

made her a memorable part of 

The Mary Tyler Moore Show, on 
which she played Georgette Franklin, girlf- 
riend and eventually wife of the buffoon- 
ish TV newsman Ted Baxter, died last Fri- 
day in Princeton, N.J. She was 70. 

John Quilty, her friend and executor, 
said the cause was undetermined because 
Ms. Engel, who was a Christian Scientist, 
did not consult doctors. 

Ms. Engel was twice nominated for an 
Emmy Award for her work on Mary Tyler 
Moore, which she joined in 1972 during the 
show’s third season. 

“It was only going to be one episode,” 
she told the Toronto Star in 2007, “and I 
was just supposed to have a few lines in a 
party scene, but they kept giving me more 
and more to do.” 

She had a high-pitched, innocent voice 
that, as one writer put it, “sounds like an 
angel has just sniffed some helium,” and 
she used it expertly to contrast with the 
blustery Mr. Baxter (Ted Knight) and the 
usually level-headed Mary Richards, Ms. 
Moore’s character. 

She brought the voice - her real voice - 
and the comedic skills to other sitcoms 
after The Mary Tyler Moore Show ended in 
1977, most notably Everybody Loves Ray- 
mond, where she had a recurring role from 
2003 to 2005. She was nominated for an 
Emmy for each season. 

“She could get a laugh on literally every 
line you gave her,” Philip Rosenthal, the 
creator of Raymond, said in a telephone in- 
terview. “I’ve never seen anything like it.” 

Ms. Engel’s castmates on Mary Tyler 
Moore included Betty White, with whom 
she would go on to work on The Betty White 
Show in the 1970s, and Hot in Cleveland in 
this past decade. 

“Georgia was one of a kind and the abso- 
lute best,” Ms. White said on Monday 
through a spokeswoman. 

Although she was best known from tele- 
vision, Ms. Engel began her career onstage, 
reaching Broadway in 1969 as a replace- 
ment player near the end of the run of Hel- 
lo, Dolly! She enjoyed a late-career resur- 
gence in theatre, including a leading role 
last year in Half Time, a musical staged at 
the Paper Mill Playhouse in New Jersey 
about 60-and-older dancers who perform 
during halftime shows at professional bas- 
ketball games. 

Ben Brantley, reviewing that show in 
The New York Times, noted the echoes of 
Ms. Engel’s Mary Tyler Moore breakthrough 
in her performance. 

“Here she is, some 40 years later and 69 
years old, deploying that same perplexed 
stare and breathy little-girl voice,” he 
wrote. “And she totally lights up the stage, 
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Georgia Engel appears by the side of her TV husband and Mary Tyler Moore Show co-star 
Ted Knight during the episode in which their characters are married in an impromptu 
ceremony at Mary Richards’s apartment. CBS/PHOTOFEST 


while bringing bright new inflections to 
song and dance moves inspired by Biggie 
Smalls, Tupac Shakur and Run-DMC. I 
hadn’t been conscious that I was missing 
Ms. Engel, but evidently I was.” 

Georgia Bright Engel was born on July 
28, 1948, in Washington to Benjamin Engel, 
an officer in the Coast Guard, and Ruth 
(Hendron) Engel. Her sister Robin said a 
younger Engel had played Ado Annie - the 
girl who “can’t say no” - in a school pro- 
duction of Oklahoma! “There was a talent 
scout from the Washington 


School of Ballet,” Robin En- a 


gel said in a telephone inter- 
view, “and they offered her a 
scholarship.” 

After graduating from the 
ballet school in 1967, she 
earned a theatre degree at 
the University of Hawaii. She 
then landed a part in a Milos 
Forman movie, Taking Off, 


She could get a 
laugh on literally 
every line you gave 
her. I've never seen 
anything like it. 


PHILIP ROSENTHAL 


Ms. Engel also had recurring roles on 
Jennifer Slept Here in the 1980s and Coach in 
the 1990s, among other shows. 

In the 1990s, she toured with versions of 
the Nunsense musical-theatre franchise, 
and in 2003 she joined an all-star 20th- 
anniversary Nunsense touring production 
that also featured Kaye Ballard, Mimi 
Hines, Darlene Love and Lee Meriwether. 

Ms. Engel’s other recent stage credits in- 
clude the lead role in an Annie Baker play, 
John, at the Signature Center in New York 
in 2015. 

In addition to her sister 
Robin, Ms. Engel leaves an- 
other sister, Penny Lusk. 

“T don’t consider myself 
any great shakes as an actor at 
all,” Ms. Engel told the Times 
in 2015, but Mr. Rosenthal 
would beg to differ. That her 
best-known roles had a cer- 
tain airheadedness to them 


whose screenwriters includ- CREATOR OF masked how good she was at 
ed John Guare. Once Dolly ah) aon her craft and how hard she 


ended its run in 1970, that 
connection proved auspi- 
cious. 

“T was walking down the street one day 
after Dolly closed to cash my unemploy- 
ment check for $75,” Ms. Engel told the Star 
years later, “when I ran into John and he 
told me I had to be in his play The House of 
Blue Leaves. I was so thrilled, until I got my 
first paycheque. I was making $74, one dol- 
lar less than unemployment.” 

The payoff came when Ms. Moore and 
her husband, producer Grant Tinker, saw 
Ms. Engel in that play in Los Angeles. The 
role of Georgette soon followed. 


OWEN GARRIOTT 





SCIENTIST, 88 


worked to get things just 
right, he said. 
He particularly recalled an episode of 
Everybody Loves Raymond called Pat’s Secret, 
in which her character (Pat MacDougall) 
was revealed, against all expectations, to 
be asmoker. Ms. Engel was no smoker, but 
she sold the bit. 
“The way she handled her lighter was 
like a Mafia boss,” he said. 
“Tt’s not everybody who can get up there 
and get a laugh,” he added. “You pray for 
someone like her to come along.” 
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Former astronaut flew on first U.S. space station 


MARCIA DUNN CAPE CANAVERAL, FLA. 





ormer astronaut Owen Garriott, who 
flew on America’s first space station, 
Skylab, and whose son followed him 
into orbit, has died at 88. 

He died Monday at his home in Hunts- 
ville, Ala., according to NASA. 

“Dad had a great 88 orbits around the 
sun!” tweeted son Richard, a computer- 
game developer who paid the Russians 
US$30-million for a ride to the Internation- 
al Space Station in 2008. 

Owen Garriott served on the second Sky- 
lab crew in 1973, spending close to 60 days 
in space, a record at the time. He also was 
part of the ninth space shuttle mission, fly- 
ing aboard Columbia in 1983 and operating 
a ham radio for the first time from orbit. 

While he never flew in space again, Mr. 
Garriott travelled to Kazakhstan in 2008 for 
his son’s launch aboard a Russian Soyuz 
rocket. They were the first U.S. father and 
son space travellers. The first second-gen- 
eration astronaut, a Russian, launched just 
months before Richard Garriott and 





Owen Garriott served on the second Skylab 
crew in 1973. NASA VIA ASSOCIATED PRESS 


accompanied him back to Earth. 

“While he was normally very “Spock 
like” ... our adult bonding around the ex- 
perience of space was a rare treasure we 
shared,” Richard Garriott said Tuesday via 
Twitter. 

“Tn 50 years, from my father’s Apollo era 
to our new commercial era, much has been 


accomplished,” he tweeted. “Yet, none 
without the risks undertaken by those 
early pioneers!” 

Owen Garriott was born in Enid, Okla., 
and served with the U.S. Navy. He was se- 
lected as an astronaut in 196s. As an associ- 
ate professor of electrical engineering at 
Stanford University, he was one of the first 
six scientist-astronauts picked by NASA. 

Mr. Garriott later held other positions 
within NASA, including director of science 
and applications at Johnson Space Center 
in Houston. He left NASA in 1986. 

Condolences streamed in from fellow 
astronauts. 

“Saddened to learn the passing of former 
Astronaut Owen Garriott who pioneered 
long-duration spaceflight aboard #Sky- 
lab,” tweeted Scott Kelly, who spent a U.S.- 
record one year aboard the International 
Space Station. 

Apollo 11 moonwalker Buzz Aldrin 
described Mr. Garriott as “a good friend and 
an incredible astronaut.” 

“Godspeed Owen,” Mr. Aldrin tweeted. 
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LIVES LIVED 





JEAN CROWE, 95 


Nurse. 
Dog lover. 
Reader. 
Opinion 
holder. 


Born Sept. 21, 1923, in Stratford, Ont.; 
died March 5, 2019, in Kingston, Ont., 
of natural causes; age 95. 


ean Crowe did not suffer fools 

easily. The eldest of four chil- 

dren was born to Marg and Alex 

MacInnis, who wed young and 
raised a family through the Great 
Depression and the Second World 
War. Jean’s father had avoided the 
coal mines of Springhill, N.S., by 
moving to Stratford, Ont., to work 
in the repair shops for the Grand 
Trunk Railway (later CNR). His in- 
terest in the wider world, socialist 
sympathies and penchant for 
leaving young Jean at the library 
while he went for a pint left a 
mark. She taught herself to read 
during those hours at the library, 
and her love of reading endured 
throughout life, whether it was 
the morning papers or so many 
Lee Child thrillers she lost count. 

Partly because she was well 
read, Jean had a firm opinion on 
issues of the day. Strong women in 
the limelight such as Flora Mac- 
Donald, Canada’s first female for- 
eign minister, Oprah Winfrey or 
Hillary Clinton were frequent sub- 
jects of her scrutiny. Her pronoun- 
cements invited many a raised 
eyebrow, but while one didn’t 
always agree with Jean’s judg- 
ments, it was clear she had 
thought them through. She was a 
proud Canadian who believed 
passionately in hard-fought gains 
such as universal health care and 
workers’ rights - and the civic du- 
ty of speaking one’s mind. 

She also had a dim view of doc- 
tors. Her career as a nurse 
spanned an era when physicians 
often treated nurses as subordi- 
nates, rather than partners, in 
clinical care. Working in Kingston 
General Hospital’s ER, she en- 
dured her fair share of “man- 
splaining” decades before the 
term was coined. Doctors were 
“arrogant,” she said. But if they 
were paying attention, they soon 
learned not to cross her. Jean was 
petite and pretty (think Donna 
Reid in It’s a Wonderful Life), with 
an easy smile and laugh, but she 
was no lightweight. If she dis- 
agreed with you, she had no 
qualms about giving you a piece 
of her mind, and when she did - 
watch out! Even the guards and 
inmates at Collins Bay penitenti- 
ary - where she briefly worked in 
the hopes of ushering in the same 
quality of nursing care to be found 
outside the prison walls - respect- 
ed her. 

Tough, no-nonsense Jean also 
had a big heart that pumped with 
a deep sense of justice and love of 
family. In 1948, she married Wil- 
liam (Bill), a salesman for Christie 
cookies. He was tall and mild- 
mannered; she was diminutive 
and strong-willed, but they were a 
compatible pair. They had four 
children - Cathy, Billy, Dave and 
Doug. Jean was a fierce champion 
of each of them and their distinct 
interests. When asked which child 
was her favourite, her response 
was a mother’s diplomatic hole- 
in-one: “Whichever one needs me 
the most.” 

After Bill died in 1999, Jean 
spent her days walking her be- 
loved dogs, swimming and read- 
ing thrillers borrowed from the li- 
brary that she logged and rated in 
a journal. “You’re never lonely,” 
she often said, “if you have a 
book.” Her mind did not mellow. 
She continued writing sharply 
worded letters to the editor to 
hold elected leaders to account. 
Only in her final years did words 
fail her as dementia took hold. It is 
her spirited voice we will miss 
most. 





Idella Jean Sturino is Jean's 
granddaughter. 





Jean Crowe 


